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MR. SPEAKER AT HOME. 


BY OAKLEY WILLIAMS. 


" ATS off, strangers. Mr. Speaker!” 
Thus every afternoon just 


before Big Ben strikes a quarter 
to three, every day on which during 
Session the Mother of Parliaments as- 
sembles for a full day’s work, the cry 
rings through the lobbies and corridors of 
St. Stephen’s. Among the _ strangers 
privileged to gain admission to the 
Commons Lobby, the sudden summons 
rarely fails to rouse a ripple of curiosity 
and attention. It is the first sign that the 
wheels of the great machine are about 
to revolve; as if some one had touched 
the starting-lever. The air becomes 
electric with the clamour of many bells. 
A flight of members, interested in question- 
time, hurries into the House with that 
air of consequence which never deserts 
the Member of Parliament performing 
the functions of his vocation in the public 
gaze. Others lounging listlessly in knots 
of twos and threes straighten themselves 
and doff their hats with the air of men 
performing a rite which, if staled by 
custom, is of constitutional significance. 
Strangers, marshalled by the magnetism 
of Mr. Charles Scantlebury’s eye, fall into 
line and, peering curiously this way and 
that, hedge a passage down the centre of 
the Lobby. 
“ Hats off, strangers. Mr. Speaker!” 
From the Lobby Corridor, which fulfils 
the junction of the Commons’ Library 
and the Committee Corridors, a stately 
little procession files into the Hall. First 
walks a messenger, with his gold badge 
conspicuous on the virgin white of his 
shirt-front, blandly waving aside intangible 
obstructions. Then follows the Serjeant- 
at-Arms, a most dignified apparition in 
his Court dress with sword and silver- 
buckled shoes, escorting the Mace, the 
direct lineal descendant of that bauble 
which Cromwell, possibly hardly expecting 
that he would be taken at his word, 
ordered to be removed. Removed, how- 
€ver, It was to such good purpose that no 
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one ever saw it again. Its successor 
to-day dates from the Restoration. Im- 
mediately behind this symbol of his 
authority, with stately step and slow, in 
full-bottomed wig, ruffles, knee-breeches, 
and buckled shoes, with the train of his 
long black silk gown borne by his train- 
bearer, walks Mr. Speaker. ‘Then come 
his chaplain in his silk gown and his 
private secretary in the person of Mr. 
Edward Gully, and so the Speaker’s pro- 
cession enters the House. ‘Through the 
open doors you can see the high canopy 
of the carved Chair towards which if 
advances. In the dim religious ligh® 
you catch the glint of the Mace as its 
bearer cradles it on the rests affixed to 
the table. Then the doors close on 
the profane gaze, and the House of 
Commons, the presumption is, has again 
resumed its labours. 

By ancient right and usage, Mr. 
Speaker is the spokesman of the most 
powerful legislative assembly in the world. 
If aught excites his displeasure, it is 
within his province, by leaving the Chair, 
to suspend the sitting. If any member 
offend the dignity of the House, he can 
be called to order, and if this fails, he 
can be “named”; and if he persists, he 
is liable to removal by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms. Here I may add that a curious 
anomaly, not generally known, exists to- 
day. ‘The term of suspension according 
to the Standing Orders used to be a week 
for the first offence, a fortnight for the 
second, a month for the third. Within 
recent years these Orders, as regards 
suspension, have been revised by the 
House, and this scale of penalties was 
deleted. By some curious oversight, 
however, no term of suspension was fixed, 
so that if a member chanced to be 
suspended now, his position would be a 
very debatable one. 

By ancient prerogative Mr. Speaker is, 
or until the last two years was, the First 
Commoner in the Realm. At his accession 
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King Edward was pleased to confer 
precedence, as ordained by the list of 
his Privy Council, over the heads of the 
Peers, on the Prime Minister. With 
characteristic modesty Mr. Balfour waived 
the honour so far as he was himself con- 
cerned, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
accepted it, and consequently is the first 
commoner entitled to claim the fas of 
the Speaker. But the historic dignity of 
his office is little touched thereby, be- 
cause in the eyes of his fellow-countrymen 
Mr. Speaker will always stand for the 
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dents of his office, On Mr. Lowther’s 
writing-table in his library are three or 
four slim, well-worn little volumes. ‘They 
are always at his elbow, for they embody 
the rulings from the Chair on points of 
order for the last fifty years. By these 
precedents set up by his distinguished 
predecessors in the Chair the Speaker's 
line of conduct is strictly determined, 
The most the Speaker can claim is time 
before giving his decision. Such a case 
arose not long ago in the debate on 
Redistribution. The question at issue 

















The Private Corridor, surrounding Speaker's House. 


The windows are emblazoned with the arms of successive Speakers for the past five centuries. 


First Commoner in the land. So it 
makes most people wonder who witness 
the anomaly by which a member rises 
to a point of order with his hat on, and 
addresses Mr. Speaker with this appear- 
ance of discourtesy. Nor does it conduce 
to the dignity of the House, or its gravity 
either, when the said member in a sudden 
search for the necessary hat, snatches up 
a neighbour’s, finds it inconveniently 
small, and rises in his hurry with another 
man’s hat balanced gingerly on the plateau 
of his cranium. 

Like most constitutional autocrats the 
Speaker is bound by the rules and prece- 


was whether it was in order that the 
matter be put as a single resolution or 
as a series of resolutions. Both parties 
quoted arguments to obtain a ruling for 
the point of view they represented. The 
Speaker asked for time before giving 
his decision. It took Mr. Lowther two 
days’ hard study of the little volumes on 
his writing-table, and hours of consul- 
tation with his official legal adviser, 
before he felt in a position to come to 
a decision. 

It says much for Mr. Lowther’s qualifica- 
tions that never once since his tenure of 
office has he been “stumped” on any 
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point of order sprung upon him, and very connoisseurs to their study of procedure 
rarely has he found it necessary to reserve in the House of Commons acknowledged 
his decision. He has his “decisions” at their master in him. 
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Entrance and staircase to Speaker's House. 


his fingers’ ends, and old Parliamentary 
hands who, like Mr, Gibson Bowles and 
Mr. “Tim” Healy, brought the zest of 


This intimate acquaintance with every 
rule and every move in the great game Mr. 
Lowther owes partly, no doubt, to a long 
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and toilsome apprenticeship. For five 
years, from 1895 to tgoo, he served as 
Chairman of Committee and as Deputy 
Speaker. Owing to Mr, Gully’s ill-health 
he was frequently called upon to occupy 
the Chair—on one occasion for as long 
as six weeks at a time. His unruffled 
courtesy, the firm resolve he showed to 
maintain the dignity of debate at the high 
level which he holds to be consonant with 
the great traditions of Parliament, and 
his resourcefulness and knowledge of pro- 
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belong to his office have always found 
expression in his unvarying impartiality. 
The Speaker is above party, and though 
as a private member Mr. James William 
Lowther was always a staunch Conserva- 
tive, he never has allowed a trace of 
partisanship to bias his demeanour, not 
to speak of his decisions. 

Training and experience no doubt count 
for much in the qualifications for the 
Speaker’s office, but when all is said and 
done the ideal Speaker must perhaps be 
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A passage-at-arms for practice. 
Fencing, aptly enough, is one of Mr. Lowther’s recreations, and he takes the foils for an hour with his mattre d'armes 
two or three times a week. 


cedure, marked him out for promotion 
to one of the proudest positions to which 
a commoner’s ambition can aspire. One 
of Mr. Lowther’s first interventions as 
Chairman of Committee was to “pull 
up” the Right Hon, W. H. Smith, then 
Leader of the House, on a point of 
order. It must have demanded both 
nerve and a strict sense of duty for a 
young and untried man to correct a 
statesman of ‘Old Morality’s” prestige. 
But it was typical of the sense of dignity 
and responsibility which raised Mr, Low- 
ther from the first above a respecter of 
persons. Similarly his ideals of what 


born, not made. Veneration for the great- 
ness of our Parliamentary traditions and for 
the great associations of the Speaker’s 
office through more than five centuries of 
inglish history was no doubt inborn in 
Mr. Lowther. Men of his name and 
family have sat in the House of Commons 
almost without interruption since the 
fourteenth century, usually as knights of 
the shire for Westmoreland. His im- 
mediate Parliamentary ancestry covers two 
centuries without a break. The Speaker's 
grandfather, Colonel Henry Cecil Low- 
ther, sat in the House uninterruptedly for 
over fifty years, and his father, Mr. William 
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Speaker's House, Westminster, seen from the Terrace. 
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Lowther, a brother of the third and 
uncle of the present Earl of Lonsdale, 
after a diplomatic career of distinction, 
for exactly twenty-five. Before he was 
thirty the Speaker had joined him in the 
House, first as member for Rutlandshire, 
and two years later for the Penrith 
Division of Cumberland, the constituency 
for which he still sits. Very few families 
in the kingdom can show a Parliamentary 
record to rival that of the Lowthers, and 
that one of its members should in due 
time rise to preside over an assembly in 
which his ancestors have for generations 
played their part is within the fitness of 
things. 

After Eton and Trinity, Cambridge, Mr. 
Lowther, like many of his predecessors, 
versed in “the wily fetches of the lawyers,” 
as one of their fifteenth-century critics 
put it, was called to the Bar, went on 
circuit, and practised for three or four 
years, until in 1883 he first entered the 
House and found a career which appealed 
alike to pride and to his ambition, But 
Mr. Lowther’s favourite recreations have 
always been those of a country gentle- 
man and a keen, all-round sportsman, 
Deer-stalking is perhaps the sport he 
rates highest, and many fine heads have 
fallen to his rifle. During the recess, 
which he usually spends in his country 
home in Westmoreland, he rides to 
hounds whenever occasion offers. At 
the last General Election—when his seat 
was of course uncontested—he rode in 
for his nomination at Penrith in pink on 
his way to a meet. He used to be a 
keen cricketer and a useful bat until his 
Parliamentary duties made him rarely 
available for matches. He was and is 
still one of the best amateurs with the 
foil in the country. At Cambridge he 
was a keen member of the Amateur 
Dramatic Club, and during the Canterbury 
week, under his om de thédtre of Lowther 
R. Cade, won laurels behind the footlights 
as one of the Old Stagers at a time when 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, Lord Crewe, and Mr. 
Charles Brookfield were of the company. 
‘The Speaker’s accomplishments are many 
and versatile, but very few of them have 
any relation with sedentary pursuits. 

During the Session he lives laborious 
days, and often toilsome nights within 
doors. The Speaker’s day is measured 
out with a regularity that makes its routine 
as punctual as Big Ben. It begins at 
eight o’clock. After breakfast Mr. Lowther 


studies the Orders of the Day—the agenda 
of the business of the ensuing sitting of 
the House—and transacts his official 
correspondence with his private secretary. 
His personal letters he writes and answers 
himself. The remainder of the morning 
is devoted to exercise, for he still takes 
care to keep himself fit, and even at the 
end of a tiring Session looks as hard as an 
athlete in the pink of condition. He has 
the keen eye and clear skin of a man who 
spends his life in the open air, and shows 
little of the wear and tear of long hours 
spent in the exhausting atmosphere of 
the House of Commons. Often he can 
only find time for a short ride in the 
Park. On less busy mornings he may 
spend an hour or two at the nets at Lord’s. 
Once or twice a week his French maitre 
@armes waits upon him, and gives him 
a bout with the foils. ‘Thanks, no doubt, 
to this régime of hard exercise, Mr. Lowther 
is able to endure the exacting work of a 
long Session and look the embodiment of 
health and vigour at the end of it. 
Before lunch he dons his Speaker’s 
dress, and the time he can devote to his 
cigar is usually cut short by the arrival 
of the Clerk of the House in his library, 
in order to discuss the business of the day 
with him. At half-past two the officers 
who form the Speaker’s procession begin 
to assemble in the ante-room, and at 
a quarter to three the Speaker is installed 
in the Chair, where he usually sits, with 
the customary interval for dinner—the 
Speaker’s traditional chop—until the 
House rises. Mr, Lowther gratefully 
admits that the eleven o'clock rule has 
lightened the labours of the Speaker in 
no small measure ; but that rule is always 
subject to suspension, and however late 
he may leave the Chair when the House 
rises, there may be matters of important 
business awaiting his immediate attention. 
Still, the hours are now less trying than 
they used to be when a prolonged sitting 
was often a test of sheer physical en- 
durance. His own record is a sitting 
during a debate on the Agricultural Land 
Rating Bill, from a quarter to three on 
a certain afternoon, until half-past five in 
the afternoon of the following day. 
Even the days in which the House is 
in Committee do not necessarily mean a 
holiday for Mr. Speaker, because Mr. 
Lowther makes it a rule, while the House 
is sitting, to be on duty in his private 
library, where His Majesty’s Ministers, the 








Mrs, Lowther at her desk. 





The State Drawing-room, 
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leaders of the Opposition, and private 
members can always take counsel with 
him on the course of public business and 
similar points as they may arise. 

This handsome room, which is a portion 
of the House of Commons Library, is the 
Speaker’s study, and serves in some sort 
as neutral ground between Speaker’s 
House and the precincts of the House of 
Commons. | Its .windows overlook the 
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Majesty’s Ministers call their private 
rooms, to a door of which the Speaker 
has one of the few keys that give ad- 
mission to the dim hinterland which Mr. 
Harcourt has recently opened up “ behind 
the Speaker’s Chair.” The other gives ona 
gallery round the hall and staircase, out of 
which the principal apartments of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lowther’s private residence open off. 

This dim gallery—for the house 1s in the 

















Mrs. and Miss Lowther at home. 


Terrace. From floor to ceiling it is 
lined with bookshelves. The highest 
shelf, carried round three walls, is heavy 
with massive volumes which embody the 
complete history of Parliament from the 
earliest manuscript records to the last 
volume of Hansard. One door, through 
the ante-room of the Speaker’s train- 
bearer, opens on a corridor which runs 
past the mysterious closets which His 


same style of heavy Gothic architecture 
as all the rest of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment—is interesting because the light 
filters through windows emblazoned with 
the coats-of-arms of all the Speakers from 
the days of Simon de Montfort (though 
on what authority he himself is included 
in the list is not immediately apparent) to 
the retirement of Lord Selby from his 
tenancy of Speaker’s House. ‘The panes 
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that remain unoccupied are filled in with 
“ dummies ” so as not to detract from the 
rich effect of the windows, but there seem 











river, which Mrs. Lowther uses as her 
boudoir. Over the grand piano hangs a 
portrait of Sir Thomas More, perhaps the 
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to be only a few vacant. Opening off this 
gallery is the Blue Drawing-room, a pleasant 
room upholstered in blue and gold, with 
windows overlooking the Terrace and 


greatest name in the long roll of English 
Speakers, attributed to Holbein. Over the 
fireplace is a reputed Gainsborough of Mr. 
Speaker Cornwall, who made his tenancy 
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of the Chair famous mainly for his capacity 
of sustaining ‘‘its fatigue by the narcotic 
virtues of porter, an auxiliary which,” as 
Wraxall caustically observed, ‘‘ sometimes 
becoming too powerful for the principal 
who called in its assistance, produced in- 


conveniences.” It may savour of breach 
of privilege and possibly of the Clock 
‘Tower tosuggest any lurking doubt as tothe 
genuineness of Mr. Speaker’s “ancestral” 
portrait gallery, but the fact remains that 
captious critics have softly breathed sus- 
picions whether Holbein, Gainsborough, 
and other great artists themselves painted 
the portraits that bear their names in 
Speaker’s House to-day. When the Houses 
were rebuilt after the fire of 1834, most of 
these pictures were presented by members 
of the families of former Speakers. 
Possibly they presented copies and kept 
the originals. 

Adjoining this room is Mr. Speaker’s 
Drawing-room, a large and very handsome 
apartment> upholstered in red, with one 
or two fine portraits, of which that of 
Lenthall, another great Speaker in troub- 
lous times, attributed to Vandyck, and of 
Sir Heneage Finch, the founder of the 
Nottingham family, and presented by one 
of his descendants, are the most notable. 
The oak panelling round the walls shows 
the armorial bearings of all the Speaker’s 
predecessors, and they are continued on the 
walls of the private dining-room, a singu- 
larly attractive oak-panelled room which 
commands a magnificent view of the whole 
sweep of the ‘Thames Embankment, 
though the prospect is now somewhat 
marred by the invasion of transpontine 
trams. Adjoining this is the larger dining- 
room which is only used when Mr, and 
Mrs. Lowther are entertaining, for the 
hospitality of the Speaker is in the 
course of the Session extended to members 
on both sides of the House. Here 
again full-length portraits of the Speaker’s 
more recent “ancestors” are its principal 
feature. In the place of honour over the 
fireplace hangs the portrait of Mr. Speaker 
Shaw-Lefevre, during whose term of office 
Speaker’s House was built. His arms are 
still over the main entrance to-day. But 
he did not live to occupy the house. Its 
first tenant was Mr. Speaker Denison, who, 
with all his successors, is represented by 
full-length pictures framed in the panelling 
of the wall and now cunningly illuminated 
at night by hidden lights. The last 


The photographs were specially taken by Reginald Haines, 


addition was Orchardson’s fine portrait of 
Mr. Speaker Peel, for that of Mr. Gully 
by Sir George Reid has not yet been 
hung. In this room, too, hangs the por- 
trait of Sir Edward Seymour, the only 
Speaker whose unanimous election to the 
Chair by the House of Commons was re- 
fused the confirmation of Royal assent. 
Charles II. had had previous experience 
of Mr. Speaker Seymour’s courage and 
firmness, and the Royal obstinacy brought 
public business to a standstill. ‘The King 
prorogued Parliament, but when it re- 
assembled it again elected Seymour against 
the King’s nominee, and the end of the 
tussle was a compromise which raised an 
amiable nonentity to the Chair. 

The State Dining-room is a very hand- 
some one, and on state occasions the 
magnificent service of gold plate which 
Mrs. Lowther, a daughter of Mr. and 
Lady Mildred Beresford-Hope, inherited 
from her grandfather, Field-Marshal 
Lord Beresford, makes a brave show. 
‘The plate was presented by the inhabi- 
tants of Madeira in commemoration of 
Lord Beresford’s term of office as Governor 
of the island. 

Mr. Lowther has the gift of the born 
raconteur with a very pretty turn of humour, 
and to hear him chat about his official 
‘ancestors ” is to realise how profound is 
his knowledge of Parliamentary history. 
Of every one of them he has a character- 
istic anecdote or a quaint episode to relate 
which shows how deeply he is imbued 
with the traditions of Parliamentary life. 
Nor as an art critic is his opinion 
less worthy of respect, if only from the 
fact that he appreciates the  artist’s 
difficulties and success from the stand- 
point of personal experience. Speaker’s 
House contains many studies in oils 
from his own brush, and in the smok- 
ing-room hangs a picture of ‘Taormina, 
whose beauties Mr. Lowther was one 
of the first Englishmen to discover long 
before it blossomed into a fashionable 
resort, and this in itself shows him to be 
gifted with more than dilettante talents. 

As the deau ideal of the English gentle- 
man at his best, a fine all round sportsman, 
and a man of wide culture and interests, 
the House of Commons has been happy 
in the choice of its Speaker. No First 
Commoner could be a more worthy or 
flattering representative of the common- 
alty of Great Britain. 
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A HALCYON NIGHT. 





BY LAWRENCE MOTT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CYRUS CUNEO. 


HEY drifted slowly over the dark, 
even waters, she and Delaurier, 
And the canoe was quiet. 

It had been raining. ‘The night air, 
deliciously fragrant with the subtle odours 
of pine and fir and hemlock, was 
wafted across Lac d'Amour by the 
merest suggestion of a breeze. ‘The 
long, quavering cry of a loon, somewhere 
down there among the rushes and water- 
pads, the solemn “‘ hoo !—hoo !” of an owl 
calling from a distant pine, and the far- 
away roar of the rapids at the lake outlet, 
were the only sounds that disturbed the 
vast, mysterious silence. In the moon’s 
lustre Delaurier’s paddle-blade shone 
brightly as it rested across the canoe, the 
tiny drops glistening when they fell from it. 

‘* Annette- . 

She stopped dabbling her fingers, look- 
ing at him. ‘ Oui?” 

“ Annette, Ah’m—Ah’m ” The big 
French Canadian stammered awkwardly. 

“Qui?” she said again, a ripple of 
laughter in her soft voice. 

“Ah’m crazee wit lo-ove for you, 
chérie!” The impassioned words burst 
from His lips as water rushes through 
a broken dam. He was shaking all over 
with emotion, and the canoe trembled, 
little undulations running away into the 
darkness on either side. 

The girl laughed, her tones harmon- 
ising with the unutterable peace and 
happiness of Nature. She sat there, curled 
up in the bow, a very picture of wild 
beauty. ‘Iwo long braids of black hair 
reached to. her waist, their ends coiled 
in her lap; big calm eyes, like those of 
an undisturbed caribou ; delicately chis- 
elled face,—a slim, powerful figure in her 
tanned deerskin jacket and short skirt. 

“ An’ so you lo-ove moi, hein ?” 

“Ah—Dieu!” He reached a giant 
arm across the thwart, tried to catch her 
hand. She pelted him with the clammy 
lily-pads, and he retreated to the stern. 

“You alway mak’ amuse wit me, 
Annette, an’ eet hurrt ver’ bad—ici!” 
thumping himself over his heart. 

She leaned back indolently, her head 
On one side, studying him. ‘Not so 
ba-ad, Henri; you beeg mans, an’”— 








she put her head on the other side— 
an’ eef you cut h’off dose mustaches, 
lo-ok trés fine!” 

“Ah goin’ tak hoff tomor’!” he 
answered eagerly, reaching forward again. 

More lily-pads ! 

“Attends minute ! ” 

He waited. 

An’ eef you mak’ shorrt dose hair 
eet vould be ver’ joli!” _ 

Henri was mute for an instant. The 
masses of curls that dropped across his 
huge shoulders were the pride of his 
heart. “Eh bien—Ah tak’ h’off!” 

“Oh, la—la!” Annette  wriggled 
beyond his grasp. “Ah’m no say Ah 
marrie you, grand animal!” 

“Coquette!” he grumbled, took up 
the paddle, and pushed furiously to vent 
himself. She watched him idly, noting 
the play of his monster fore-arm and 
biceps muscles as they rose and fell 
under the tawny, sun-burned skin. And 
little by little admiration crept into her 
eyes. Woman-like, she appreciated his 
enormous strength, and revelled in the 
fact that he loved her; woman-like also, 
she delighted in holding him off, tantal- 
ising his big, simple nature. 

The canoe darted on, a full length at 
every sweep of his arms. 

“Where go ?” 

Her hands were clasped behind her 
head. Maddeningly beautiful she was 
to him, and he pushed harder than ever, 
silent to the question. 

He did not know that she loved him 
too; how should he? But as_ they 
swept on, parting the lake surface with 
liquid murmurs and lines of sparkling 
bubbles, a plan formed in his mind to 
find out. The girl was quiet, with eyes 
half-closed, enjoying the rhythmic swing 
and sag of the little bireh-bark craft. 

Hla! Ha! Ha—i--i—i/ Theloon 
laughed long and shrill at the sight of 
something going so fast_over his domain. 
The owl had found a friend across Lac 
d’Amour, and their different-toned calls 
to each came often. 

Higher and higher the forest grew 
above them, stiff and motionless, as if 
each peaked top were an index finger 
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to some one of the twinkling myriads 
of stars. ‘Their sharp-cut shadows fell 
athwart the lake sombrely. Just ahead 
a gigantic fir reared its top far above 
the rest. A grey boulder marked the 
foot. With a deft swing Delaurier 
stopped the canoe, its bow resting lightly 
on the pebbles of the beach. 

Annette looked round. ‘‘ Eh b’en ?” 

“Dees place,” Henri began, drawing 
his paddle across his knees and pulling 
out his pipe—‘‘dees place she call ‘Le 
Rocher d’Alcyon’; you nevair hear— 
dees place ?” 

She shook her head. 

* B’en, Ah’m goin’ tell to you wan leetle 
storee, hein ?” 

* Bon, Henri—Ah’m leesten!” She 
settled herself comfortably, surprised a 
little at his calmness, but eager to hear, 
because Henri could tell wonderful 
“storee.” He lighted his pipe, the 
match throwing his fine strong face into 
clear relief against the blackness beyond. 

“Long, long taim ’go, wen de 
Indians dey here, dere, all ’roun’, was 
leetle ol’ feller call Gibaud—Fallace 
Gibaud. He was Canayen—lak’ me 
an’ you. An’ wit dees Gibaud dere 
leeve Alcyon, his daughtaire. She 
was—ah! magnifique, weet dose—dose 
—bah!” he snorted,-—“ she was so fine, 
jolie, lak’ you, chérie.” He drew a deep 
breath, took a long pull at the pipe. 

“Gibaud he mak’ trap for de fur; 
Alcyon she feex de skeens, mak’ snow- 
shoo, tak’ care de ’ouse. La-bas ”—he 
pointed to a cliff-bound point that 
reached out into the lake—“ dere was le 
camp h’of dose Cree Indians. Le Nuage 
Noir [Black Cloud] was de chief, an’ 
beeg strong Indian—good Indian too! 
B’en, he come to lo-ove Alcyon lak’ Ah 
lo-ove you!” He waited to let his words 
have deep effect. She leaned forward 
slightly, listening with evident intentness, 

“Le Nuage Noir he mak’ present de 
fines’ skeens to Alcyon, de bessis cariboo, 
de bigges’ poile d’ours [bear skin]. He 
mak’ weet his han’s dat bead jackete an’ 
mocasse’, Do ever’ting for show lo-ove 
to Alcyon.” 

“Onlee Indian!” the girl sniffed— 
‘an’ have plent’ wifes !” 

**Mon chérie, no lak’ dat—Le Nuage 
Noir he no have wifes yet ’t all, an’ 
he say he nevaire have nobodee—jus’ 
Alcyon. Baimby she begin ’tink she 
lak’ Nuage Noir ver’ mooch, an’ wan 
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night, lak’a dees, he bring Alcyon jus’ 
here—sam’ place—an dey seet down on 
dat rocher.” He motioned to the grim 
boulder. The girl looked at it hard, 
vivid pictures passing in her mind. 

“He tell to Alcyon he want her for 
wife, an’ mak’ promesse nevaire for have 
no oddaire wifes. Baimby she say, 
‘Oui—s’posen ol’ Gibaud, he lak’.’” 

“Wat de faddaire say?” Annette was 
curiously excited. 

He smoked in silence ; it was his turn 
to tease now. 

“No so fast, petite—Ah tell h’all!” 
and he chuckled. 

“ Mauvais béte!” She threw drops of 
water at him from the ends of her grace- 
ful fingers. 

* B’en, Le Nuage Noir he tak’ her to 
‘ouse, an’ stay h’on de shor’ een canoe. 
Baimby Alcyon she com’ ronnen’ down. 
‘Go queeck—va!’ she cry; ‘pére, he 
goin’ shoot you!’ Den—/an/ go gun. 
Ol Gibaud he no woun’ nor kill. Le 
Nuage Noir got ver’ angree, jomp h’out 
canoe, pull knife, et voila—wan, two, 
tree. Gibaud he dead !” 

The girl shuddered. “Un meurttre!’ 
(murder) she whispered. 

Delaurier nodded emphatically. ‘Si! 
but he lo-ove Alcyon ; ol’ Gibaud he try for 
kill, an’ Nuage Noir kill Gibaud—voila ! ” 

“You slow lak’ de tree grow!” Annette 
said impatiently. ‘What ’appen den? 
Alcyon she no lak’ Indian no mor’, hein ?” 

“Wat you do, s’posen you in sam’ 
place ?” 

She was silent; then: ‘She lo-ove 
d’Indian ver’, ver’ bad ?” 

*Au-ha” (yes). Silence again. 

The great moon waned, dropping 
nearer and nearer to the forest line. 
Then the jagged peaks were silhouetted 
against its round brilliant face, black and 
sharply, ‘Then gloom. Pale mists rose 
in the coves and drifted out over the open 
lake, wreathing and twisting in the draught, 
while the stars shone stronger than ever 
and were faithfully duplicated on the even 
surface beneath. ‘The essence of Nature’s 
life breathed across the two in the canoe, 
softly, luxuriantly, dream-like. Every- 
thing seemed far away, save the giant fir 
and the chill gleam of the boulder. Even 
the noise of turbulent waters, rapidly 
dashing, came from a greater distance 
than before; and the owls had finished 
their conversation, Sometimes, at long 
intervals, the loon tried to laugh; seeing 
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nothing to laugh at, the attempt finished 
in a wild shriek that woke slumbering 
echoes from the iron-bound sides of 
Mont Renard. Back and forth they 
volleyed between Mont Renard and 
Colique de Loup, growing fainter at each 
rebound ; fainter—farther away—gone ! 

Stillness. 

From every point of the heavens shoot- 
ing stars darted into sight, flashed hotly, 
and died. Some had lohg tails that scin- 
tillated fire-like ; others came in sight, 
only to be lost instantly. But near the 
canoe each pebble was plain. 

She broke the awing quiet. “Ah 
marrie heem jus’ sam’ s’posen Ah lo-ove 
ver bad !” 

The man’s muscles throbbed and 
stretched their utmost under the skin; 
but his voice was steady: ‘An’ eef Ah 
was Le Nuage Noir, an’ you was Alcyon, 
an’ Af cut your faddaire hees hearrt, you 
lo-ove me jus’ sam’ ?” 

Our 1” 

The word escaped her lips before she 
realised what she had said. 

He crashed over the thwart, a wild, 
ungovernable feeling mastering him. She 
was but a bit of clay in his arms, and he 
kissed her roughly, hurting her. A shine of 
something glinted into his eyes, he drew 
back—and the girl sheathed the little 
knife in her jacket. Both were breathing 
hard—he with happiness, she holding 
him off, furious that he had trapped her. 

* Beas —beas’— animal!” she hissed, 
her eyes closed to slits, her teeth clenched. 
Savage and feline she was, but he knew 
that she loved him, and ¢Aat knowledge 
drove him mad. 

Hal Ha! Ha—i-i-i! 

The loon heard the unseemly disturb- 
ance in his territory ; had swum to the 
nearest point, and now laughed immoder- 
ately. 

“ Leesten, you Henri!” 

** Ah’m leesten.” ' 

She put both hands on the splintered 
edges of the thwart. “How Ah know 
you no mak’ lie to me? How Ah know 
dat you know dose tings you talk h’about ? 
How ees dat you mak’ kees wit me wid- 
h’out my say ‘Oui’?” 

He hesitated—and filled his pipe. 
She waited, peering at him there in the 
stern, a massive bulk against the stars. 

“Ah ’ave no tell to you w’at ’appen! 
Alcyon she go wit Le Nuage Noir back 
to jus’ sam’ rocher [rock]. Dey stay 





dere long taim. You see een dees 
place ””»—he drew the paddle-blade along 
a furrow in the boulder—‘“ dees ees w’ere 
her tear dey go—to Lac d’Amour. An’ 
den they starrt down de rapids for de 
weegwame Le Nuage Noir ’ave for Alcyon 
h’on night de la noce [wedding-night]. 





Gibaud, 


? 


Bo’t drrown—la bas !—so 
Indien, an’ Alcyon h/all gone !’ 

“Wat dat ’ave do weet you an’ me, 
hein ?” 

“Tak dees, ma chérie. Eet ees ol’ 
taim legende dat eef mans an’ fille ]o-ove 
ver’ mooch, an’ come here, an’ dat deir 
lo-ove ees strong—lak’ you an’ me—de 
mans mus’ call h’on Alcyon an Le Nuage 
Noir.” j 

Annette smiled contemptuously. ‘ An’ 
dat’s wat you call showen’ to me dat you 
lo-ove ?” 

He leaned forward, eyes astern. 
“S’posen Ah call dose two for signe dat 
dey lak’ you an’ me marrie? Dat’s de ol’- 
taim signe, chérie ! ” 

“You no can!” she muttered. 

“Ah call! An’ eef come, you marrie 
mer” 

She looked deep into his grey-blue 
eyes, shrinking from the fierceness therein, 
yet loving him. ‘“ Oui!” 

He put away the pipe, took off his 
furred cap, and stood up. First to the 
north, then to the west, east, and south he 
turned. Annette watched, a feeling of 
awe in her mind. 





* Alcyon, Alcyon je t’ prie 
De venir a moi dans mon envie— 
Sur Lac d’Amour. 
Viens, et Le Nuage Noir 
Ici, maintenant, j’attends ce soir 
Pour toi. 
**Si tv pense des jours passée 
Viens donc et m’enlevée 
Les Nuages Noirs ! 
Annette, elle me doute beaucoup, 
Moi je devient bien vitement fou 
Pour elle. Apparissez !” 

She clapped her hands softly. ‘‘ Poéte 
—you!” Then she became rigid, her 
eyes fixed on the grey boulder. “‘See— 
look—dere !” 

He stared at the grim granite ; it was, 
to him, just a rock that stood out boldly 
from the roots of the great fir. ‘‘Ah see 
not’ing,” he said laconically—‘‘ onlee 
rocher !” 

She drew her eyes away from that 
which se saw for an instant. ‘You no 
see, Henri? ” 
“ Not'ing !” 
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She saw a beautiful, gossamer-like girl 
sitting disconsolate on the boulder. 
Tears trickled from her eyes, found their 
way down to the furrow in the boulder, 
and ran away into the lake. A vague 
apparition, but true to every detail. An- 
nette looked into the fathomless eyes. 
They stared back, full of gladness. 

“ You no see, Henri?” she breathed. 

And as she saw and watched, a mysteri- 
ous sense of fear in her heart, Delaurier 
relaxed his grasp on the paddle. His 
face grew tense and drawn. “ Dere ees 
Le Nuage Noir h’on de rocher.” 

“Were, weve? Ah see onlee Alcyon.” 

“ An’ me, Ah see onlee Indien. He 
dere wit ’appiness an’ bonne chance een 
his eyes.” 

The girl searched the surface of the 
boulder with all the power of her vision. 
Nothing there save the figure of Alcyon. 
And little by little Annette’s superstitious 
fears were aroused; augmented by 
Delaurier’s fixed glare towards the boulder. 
She saw a girl that he could not see. He 
saw an Indian that did not enter into her 
vision. 
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To him Le Nuage Noir was magnifi- 
cent —resplendent with paintand wampum. 

“You no can see Nuage Noire ?” 

“Non. Onlee Alcyon,’ Annette mut- 
tered. 

Delaurier leaped from the canoe. 

** Alcyon !—Le Nuage Noir! 
Moi je suis en desespoir ; 
Montrez vous—ensembles !” 

** Ah—ha!” 

Annette saw two figures seated on the 
boulder. 

The giant Canadian leaned against the 
stern of the canoe weakly. ‘You belief 
Ah lo-ove you ?” 

She was won. And as he held her in 
his arms, her lips close to his, the phantom 
figures disappeared from the rock, while 
the giant fir stood guard. 

“Ah lo-ove you !” she whispered. 

‘An’ me, lak’ Nuage Noir, Ah’m lo-ove 
you h’alway. W’en de snow she fall, 
w’en de leafs dey co’me, w’en h’all de 
saisons pass, Ah lo-ove you!” 

She did not resist then, and as their 
lips touched, he murmured, “La Nuit 
d’Alcyon.” 


RAVENNA, 
AND THE CHURCH OF ST. APOLLINARE IN CLASSE, 


BUSY port, with sound of splashing oar 
A Circling around the wave-worn ships that brought 
The gleaming pearls from sun-bathed Eastern shore, 
And argosies of Tyrian raiment wrought 
With gold and silver thread in lustrous sheen 
To deck the beauty of some radiant queen. 


Now all is gone! great kings in might arrayed 
The conquering Goth with clash of warlike train, 
And where the sea in laughing ripples played 

To echo of the summer woods’ refrain 

The fevered marshes spread their poisoned breath, 
And white mists rise, like veiléd forms of death. 
But stern and silent, folded in the sleep 

Of many ages, stands this noble pile, 

As if o’er vanished Classis still to keep 

Its sacred guard, though through its stately aisle 
Falls not the sound of prayer and chant of praise, 
And no young hand the golden censer sways. 


The sun ’mid fiery beams is sinking low, 
‘Translucent marbles and mosaics rare 

Are kindled into life by each warm glow, 
And all the holy vows, the praise, the prayer 
Once uttered here, rise in full harmony 

To fill the Church of lonely majesty. 
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HOLD that when a person dies 
His soul returns again to earth ; 
Arrayed in some new flesh-disguise, 

Another mother gives him birth. 

With sturdier limbs and brighter brain 

The old soul takes the roads again. 


Such is my own belief and trust ; 

This hand, this hand that holds the pen, 

Has many a hundred times been dust, 

And turned, as dust, to dust again; 

These eyes of mine have blinked and 
shone 

In Thebes, in Troy, in Babylon. 


All that I rightly think or do, 

Or make, or spoil, or bless, or blast, 
Is curse or blessing justly due 

For sloth or effort in the past. 

My life’s a statement of the sum 

Of vice indulged, or overcome. 


So shall I fight, so shall I tread 
In this long war beneath the stars ; 

















I know that in my lives to be 
My sorry heart will ache and burn, 
And worship, unavailingly, 

The woman whom I used to spurn, 
And shake to see another have 

The love I spurned, the love she gave. 


And I shall know, in angry words, 

In gibes, and mocks, and 
tear, 

A carrion flock of homing-birds— 

The gibes and scorns I uttered here. 

The brave words that I failed to speak 

Wiil brand me dastard on the cheek. 


many a 


And as I wander on the roads 

I shall be helped and healed and blessed; 
Dear words shall cheer and be as goads 
To urge to heights before unguessed. 
My road shall be the road I made; 
All that I gave shall be repaid. 
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So shall a glory wreathe my head, - 
So shall I faint and show the scars, 
Until this case, this clogging mould, 
3e smithied all to kingly gold. 
JouN MASEFIELD. ] 
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MONGST the large number of 
travellers who take their holidays 
in the neighbourhood of glaciers, 

it is strange that only a few know any- 
thing of so entrancing a subject as the 
movement of ice and its behaviour under 
tension. 

Yet the history of a glacial age may be 
read here 
and there 
even in our 
own land, 
and when 
we see what 
Switzerland, 
or better 
still, the 
north of 
Norway now 
is, we can 
more easily 
imagine 
something 
of the 
aspect Great 
Britain 
presented 
during the 
ice period. 

It is as 
carrying 
agents that glaciers have left the most 
unmistakable evidence of their presence 





The lower edge of a glacier, whence blocks of ice are fetched 
on mule-back for the Riffel Alp Hotel. 
















The huge “dead” moraine of the Trift Glacier, 
near Zermatt, 


at spots now far distant from eternal 
snow. Boulders, or erratics as they are 
appropriately called, may be found in 
Wales that have been borne on the 
resistless current of an ice-river from 
the north of England; and if those who 
yearly wander afield in the Alps would 
closely observe the very distinct signs of 
glaciation in 
the valleys 
and on 
hillsides 
from which 
the ice has 
now re- 
treated, they 
will the 
more easily 
discern 
similar, 
though 
rather less 
clearly  dis- 
tinguishable 
evidences of 
it, during 
their walks 
inmountain- 
ous districts 
at home. 
And _ the 
subject so lends itself to the play of a 
romantic fancy that none to whom true 
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tales of past ages appeals should neglect it. the crevasses disgorge what higher up 
Imagine a huge cube of stone dropped they have swallowed. Farther and farther 
perhaps from a rocky summit amidst it moves, joined new by other boulders 
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A lake at the end of a glacier formed by the dam the moraine has built across the valley. 


never-melting snow-fields. It falls on from neighbouring slopes, but unlike them 
the white, ever-moving mass, and year by reason of the different sort of rock 
after year it is carried downward and_ it has broken away from, thus serving 


Erratic perched on glacier-polished rocks near the Gorner Grat. 


onward, sometimes on the surface of the to show the spot where its long journey 
glacier, sometimes embedded in its sub- commenced. At last, perhaps amidst 
stance, only to come to light again where green meadows and yellow corn, the glacier 
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lays its head upon the ground and dies. as it shrinks and wastes it drops them one 
Waste has here exceeded supply —it by one, till at last it lays itself to rest on 
can no longer press on nearer to human _ the bosom of the carth. 
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Avalanche falling from the Matterhorn Glacier to the Zmutt Glacier. 


habitations. The block slides off the But this is not the end, for from within 
sloping ice and remains for ever at the it leaps forth an arrowy stream that starts 
spot where it fell, a monument not of on a new existence till it joins itself to 
victory but of defeat. Well has a glacier the vast ocean. 

been compared to human life! The Let us imagine some one who, with 
spotless snowflake descending from above open eyes and a responsive companion, 
keeps for some years its whiteness and visits a glacier for the first time. Long 
purity. Then the dust that falls upon it before he reaches the ice he will find 





Medial moraines on the Gorner Glacier, as seen from the summit of Monte Rosa. 


sullies its surface, its struggle in its life’s himself in a wilderness of stones resting 
journey leaves it wrinkled and scarred. on mud. ‘These stones have all been 
It has carried with it many a burden, carried down on or in the ice; and the 
Sometimes of precious ores and some- mud, which has formed from powdered 
times of worthless stones and mud. But stones and earth washed by rain and 
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brought by avalanches from bordering 
slopes, has been borne by the streams 
that flow beneath the glacier and spread 
out at its foot. Even now, most of the 
great glaciers of the Alps are in retreat. 
We can verify by old photographs and 
prints how much lower they extended 
even fifty years ago. No very satisfactory 
reason has been given for this, though 
one is tempted to see in it the vanishing 
fingers of the demon of the last ice age. 
A pretty feature sometimes found at the 
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and in others many miles from the 
present termination of the ice. 

Passing over the moraine and past the 
lake, some smooth rocks will probably 
next be met with. ‘These glacier-polished 
rocks are known as “ roches moutonnées,” 
because when seen at a distance they 
were thought to resemble the backs of 
sheep grazing close together. Not only 
are such rocks polished, but they are also 
striated, the scratches being often’ quite 
distinct and deep. ‘They are caused by 





Lake on the Gorner Glacier between the ice and the moraine, 


foot of glaciers is a little lake formed by 
the damming up of the river by the 
moraine, or stones from the ice. It is 
particularly charming where, as by the 
Aletsch Glacier, blocks of ice have broken 
off and float in it. 

The ridged shape of the side, or lateral 
moraines, is due to the heaping up of the 
stones as they slide from the sloping edge 
of the glacier. A moraine is said to be 
“dead” when the glacier that formed it 
has retreated or disappeared. ‘“ Dead” 
moraines, like erratics, are found in 
countries where glaciers no longer exist, 





edges of stones being dragged over them. 
Thus the huge glacier, holding these 
stones like graving tools in its icy grasp, 
writes clearly and imperishably upon the 
rock beneath the record of its hasteless, 
resistless journey. 

The margin of the ice is now reached, 
and its surface, honeycombed by the 
action of the sun, which has caused all 
the tiny particles of dirt to sink into it, 
is easily trodden upon. Probably before 
long an erratic will be met with, and this, 
covering a larger surface, has a contrary 
effect to that of the small particles of 
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stone. It protects 
the ice beneath, 
which melts less 
rapidly than else- 
where, so that 
after a time the 
block rests on a 
pedestal of ice, 
and is then 
known as a 
“olacier _ table.” 
Eventually the 
action of the sun 
on the side facing 
south causes it to 
melt there, and 
the erratic rolls 
off, to begin at 
once forming 
another pedestal 
for itself in its 
new position, The 
position of these 
tables, inclined to 
the south, thus 
form a_ perfectly 
reliable compass 
to climbers caught 
in fog or darkness, 

To the left 
of the photo- 
graph of the 
glacier table 
will be noticed 
a cone of 
sand. This 
cone, looking 
in the distance 
like an anthill, 
is really of 
solid ice, but 
a patch of 
sand, washed 
into a hollow, 
has been thick 
enough to 
protect the ice 
beneath, and 
this curious 
feature is the 
result. Thus 
do objects 
brought into 
contact with 
a glacier pass 


The texture of the surface of a 
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Glacier stream. 


be seen to advantage. 





“dry” glacier may here 
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As the traveller 
proceeds up the 
glacier he will 
find that not only 
has it heaped up 
stones along its 
margin, but also 
a line or several 
lines of moraine 
may be traced 
towards the 
middle of it, 
These are best 
seen from a 
height overlook- 
ing the ice. 
Medial moraines, 
as they are called, 
are formed where 
tributary glaciers 
have joined the 
main one, their 
lateral moraines 
uniting and flow- 
ing on together. 
In talking of a 
glacier “ flowing,” 
it must be re- 
membered _ that 
its rate of progress 
is extremely 
slow — many 
glaciers, when 
their beds are 
not very steep, 
moving no 
faster than the 
hour-hand of a 
watch. 

One occa- 
sionally hears 
it asked, “If 
snow continu- 
ally falls on 
the summits of 
lofty peaks, 
and does not 
melt, why do 
not the moun- 
tains increase 
in height ?” 

There are 
three ways in 
which equi- 
librium is 


and TEPass Snow cornice formed by action of wind on the ridge of a high peak. C€S tablished 


through regu- 


lar cycles of away for some distance inwards. 
changes. or more from the crest of the mountain. 


Its great danger to climbers is due to the fact that when it falls it breaks between the 
Cornices sometimes project thirty feet SNOW that falls 
and the snow 








that disappears. ‘These are—movements 
of glaciers, avalanches, and evaporation, 
The former bring down the snow in 
the form of ice to the valleys, where 
it melts, the drainage being carried off 
both by the innumerable little streams 
that seam its surface below the snow- 
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line, and by those that penetrate through 
it by means of shafts called moulins, 
and otherwise find their way to _ its 
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Each year’s snowfall is marked by a band. 





gs 


These bands are well seen on the left of the photograph. 


rocky bed. Avalanches, of course, bring 
down smaller quantities of snow and ice 
in a more rapid fashion. Evaporation 
is a very powerful agent. Under the 
influence of a hot, dry wind the snow 
seems to disappear before one’s very 
eyes, and not only to dissolve into water, 
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Glacier-polished rocks, or ‘‘roches moutonnées,” uncovered for 
the working of a sand-pit. 


Near Ragaz, sixty miles at least from the termination of any large glacier. 


but also to melt into air. The fé/n wind, 
so prevalent in spring in the Alps, 1s 
locally known as the snow-devourer, and 
































A pretty feature of a glacier is the tiny pools that freeze over lightly at night, melt In the 
sun by the day, and the level of the water falling, and the process being repeated the 
next cold night, show at last a series of razor-like, glittering edges one above another. 





) The Bergschrund, or crevasse between that portion of the glacier that adheres to the rock 
| and the lower portion that splits and moves down. 
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it has been said 
that were it absent 
the country would 
once more revert 
to the conditions 
that obtained dur- 
ing the — glacial 
period. 

A glacier moves 
downward under 
the influence of 
gravity. ‘The ice 
of which it is 
composed is not 
in flat crystals, like 
lake ice, but is 
made up of 
pebble-like 
particles known as 
“glacier corn,” 
These may be 
noticed near the 
lower end of a 
glacier by hacking 
out a small piece 
of ice with an 
axe or knife. It — 


crystals with the _ the rock beneath the ice. 
utmost ease. The 

crystals are believed to assist the move- 
ment of the ice by their individual want 
of cohesion. A glacier, passing over a 
steep bed, bends considerably before it 
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: ij rae a A “moulin,” or glacier mill, formed by a stream falling into 8 
will sp It up into a crevasse and wearing a hole through its floor right down to glacier. 


cracks. When, however, the strain be- 


comes too great 
it splits up into 
crevasses, and 
these, under the 
influence of 
regelation, freeze 
together when 
level ground is 
again reached. If 
we let two pieces 
of ice float in 
water, they will 
at once freeze 
together on con- 
tact with each 
other. This 
phenomenon, 
known as _ regela- 
tion, is due to the 
fact that, under 
pressure, the freez- 
ing point of water 
is lowered, and it 
accounts _ largely 
for the plasticity 
and river - like 
behaviour of a 


The snow, when 

first it falls, is light 

and full of air, but as each layer 
presses on that below much of the air 
is driven out and the mass becomes 
denser. After some years the lower 


strata are neither snow nor ice, but 
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Erratic in the form of a glacier table on the Findelen Glacier. 
To the left of it may be seen a sand-cone. 
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The black line shows the path followed during nearly half a century by 
Captain Arkwright’s body in the ice on Mont Blanc. 


are known as wévé, which is snow in 
a transition period. Finally, all air is 
expelled, and we find transparency. 
Where the lower strata of a snow-field 
are exposed, as in the side of a crevasse, 
we find a series of bands, each denoting 
a separate snow-fall. 


It is on the upper, snow-covered portion 
of a glacier that climbers have to guard 
themselves against hidden pitfalls by 
means of a rope. Lower down, on the 
“* dry ” ice (asa glacier when free from snow 
is called), there are no dangers beyond 
those arising from a slip, 





Articles that Captain Arkwright had with him when lost. 


Recovered many years iater near foot of glacier. 
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Y creel and my tackle and things, 

I laid down on the bank and, 

making a trumpet with my 

hands, I put them to my mouth and called 

—“ Ferry!” The word rode out into the 

sultry air, but the heat soon stifled it. 

It found no echo. Even sound had no 

energy of motion on such a day as that; 

the heat was weighted, intense; you 

watched a breath of wind sailing down 

the river, rippling its surface, and all your 

senses were parched ; instinctively you 
lifted your face, trusting to meet it. 

“Ferry!” I called it again — less 
energy than before, yet more desire for 
its arrival. ‘There the old boat lay, over 
by the slip, wallowing in its shadow like 
a lazy river reptile with its snout barely 
lifting above the surface, but never a 
sign of life from the ferryman’s house. 
There in the garden the week’s washing 
was drying on a privet hedge, clinging 
to the clipped branches, exhausted in its 
condition of sweltering humidity ; a little 
dog of a mongrel breed was lying in the 
shade of the hedge, lolling out a parched, 
pink tongue and breathing spasmodically ; 
but for all the sign of human life that 
I seemed to be able to waken with my 
cry for ferry, the whole place might well 
have been uninhabited. 

“ Ferry!” For the third time I shouted 
it, and with that last exertion I succumbed 
to the weariness of standing in such a 
temperature of June sunshine and _ lay 
down on the grass. ‘Twenty years ago, 
old Howard, the ferryman, would have 
come out quick enough to the first call. 
I had not been to the place since then. 
Howard was probably thankful by this 
time of his sleep in the village churchyard 
on such a day as this, and the man who 
had supplanted him must be a lazy devil 

as lazy as I felt myself. 

My hands were on their way up to 
my mouth once again, when a girl came 
out of the door of the cottage. She was 
buttoning up her blouse. There was 
the solution of the delay—feminine human 
nature probably bedecking itself in a 
mirror while a man was waiting to be 
getting on with life. I was only going 
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fishing, certainly ; but the overpowering 
heat irritated my thoughts. 

I watched her unobservantly as she 
took up the oar and commenced her 
journey across the strip of glass-like water 
that was an unblemished mirror to the 
sun-bleached sky. Her bright red linen 
blouse was reflected in the water in 
absolute duplicate—the actual thing was 
not a tone more brilliant. In a way, I 
resented that red blouse, partly because 
it had kept me waiting, partly because 
its startling colour drove my mind to 
unnecessary action. I found myself 
struggling to harmonise it with its sur- 
roundings. It would not go, I resented 
that too. But the girl herself, so much of 
her as I could see, was greatly compen- 
sating. ‘The easy rhythm of her body as 
it swung to and fro on the oar that she 
was wielding from the stern had a sooth- 
ing effect. It rocked my mind with it— 
gently—to and fro, 

On a day like that, when the heat has 
driven one from the City, it is almost con- 
soling ‘to see some one else doing work. 
She didit so gracefully too. With oneswing, 
I could see the growing woman in the 
profile of her figure, with another she 
showed a slim back—lithe, girlish, well- 
made for the work it had to do. 

I counted in anticipation the number 
of strokes she would have to take before 
she reached the slip on this side. The 
water spiders that were gliding spasmodi- 
cally on the surface by a clump of reeds 
would, I estimated, be considerably dis- 
turbed by her advent. I watched them 
critically for a moment, wondering why 
they were so indefatigably busy; and by 
that time I had forgotten the number of 
strokes I had counted, lost reckoning of 
the number she had taken herself; then I 
rose with a deep breath to my feet as the 
nose of the ferry-boat bumped the slip. 

“Called for you three times,” I said, as 
I lifted my things on board. 

‘“*T heard you, sir,” she replied quietly. 

I looked up at her face. She was older 
than I had thought from her figure— 
twenty-five or six at least; probably the new 
ferryman’s wife. ‘You were dressing, eh?” 

She pushed off from the slip and smiled 
—nodding her head. Then we started 
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across, the oar beating time in the row- 
lock to the thoughts that meandered 


through my mind. ‘Twenty years had 
gone by—well, eighteen at least—since I 
had sat in that old ferry-boat. In those 
days, I never permitted myself to be 
rowed. Old Howard used to sit in the 
stern while I struggled with perspiration 
and the oar. What an amount of wisdom 
age and experience do bring along with 
them! Here I was now, content to let a 
woman row me over. I was going to pay 
her for it; I used to pay Howard too in 


those days. Eighteen years! Every- 
thing looked exactly the same. I don't 


believe the boat had had another coat 
of paint since then. In those days, too, 
there had been old Howard’s § grand- 
daughter, andthe punt we used to fool about 
in as kids. Red Indians, we used to play 
—Red Indians in a birch-bark canoe on 
the St. Lawrence River! My knowledge 
of geography had supplied the locale ; her 
grandfather’s stories suggested the charac- 
ters. Or we were pirates—I manned the 
Black Jack—crew, captain and all and 
took her prisoner with an ease and a 
spitting of oaths that was life—full-blooded 
life. Or we fished; punted the old wreck 
of a thing up to a favourite, secret back- 
water, and spent one afternoon after 
another in a for-ever futile effort to catch a 
monstrous old chub that wagged its tail 
lethargically under the protruding roots of 
a willow-tree. When we fished with 
cherries, the sport would continue until we 
had eaten all the bait ourselves ; when we 
fished with dough, we left cff from sheer 
exhaustion of interest and a complete 
atrophy of hope. 

Those were the days! By Jove! 
those were the days. Nothing but 
foolishness in them, nothing but childish- 
ness; but they were the days! Little 
Jetty Howard, eight years of age, my 
first love ! Had anything in life been really 
half so delightful since then? The boy 
and girl love affair that barely fingers the 
fabric of life and guesses not at all of the 
coarseness of the material in the piece. 

When the rocking of the oar stopped, 
my thoughts stopped with it. I stood up, 
picking up my creel and rod. 

“T shall want a punt,” I said— I’m 
going out fishing. Is there any chance 
of hiring one here ?” 

“We've got one up a side stream be- 
hind the house,” she said— I’ll get it 
out for you.” 
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I waited while she chained up the boat ; 
then I followed her in the direction she 
had indicated. ‘Tied to a stump of a 
decayed willow-tree up a side stream, we 
found it—the old punt. My mouth 
opened; I felt all the past in my 
eyes, 

“Why, heavens! 
Jack!” I exclaimed. 

A swiftly taken breath from the girl 
wheeled me round upon her as you swing 
a weighty object on its pivot. 

“If you tell me that you're 
Howard,” 
smile.” 

“Mr. Clifford!” she ejaculated. 


That’s the Black 


Betty 
I said in a gasp, “I shall 


II. 


He took me by the shoulders and 
looked, laughing, into my face. His eyes 
would have guessed secrets if I had had 
any. 

“* My very first love,” he said seriously. 
“The last time I saw you, I was eleven 
and you were eight, and you gave me, 
when we said good-bye, the fattest kiss 
I’ve ever had in my life. Give us an- 
other !” 

He took my face in his hands and I 
kissed him, 

“Wasn’t so fat,” he said smiling. 
** Have another shot.” I kissed him again. 
It seemed the most natural yet the most 
wonderful thing in the world. Since that 
day he spoke of, I had kissed no one but 
grandfather. I would have kissed him a 
third time if he had asked me. 

“Well,” he said, looking at me, “we're 
going through it all over again. Man the 
Black Jack! Come on, all hands aboard, 
and I’m hanged if we don’t catch that old 
chub this time.” 

I laughed. How could I help it? I 
had never thought I could be so intensely 
happy. These are the sort of things a 
girl like me dreams about ; but they hardly 
ever come true. My dream had come 
true. I don’t mean to say that I had 
dreamed about Mr. Clifford himself; but 
whatever it had been, it came true when 
he kissed me. 

I got my brother to look after the ferry 
and we started off for the backwater where 
the old chub used to lie and we used to 
eat cherries together. 

Oh! Any girl who reads this, will 
know what I felt. It had seemed with 
every year as it went by that I was getting 
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so old; but to look at him who had kissed 
me when he was eleven and I was eight, 
and then to be kissed by him again—it 
swept all the years out. I laughed with 
youth ; we both laughed and shouted with 
merriment as he pushed the old punt up 
against the stream. 

“T’ve got some sort of a lunch,” he 
said; “don’t know if it'll be enough for 
both of us. If it isn’t, I can just punt up 
to the lock and get some biscuits from 
Stamford—is he still lock-keeper, by the 
way ?” 

I nodded my head. It mattered little 
enough to me whether there were lunch 
enough for two; I wanted none. He 
had come back after all these years to 
the old place, had called me his first 
love, had kissed me again—what did it 
mean? All my mind was_ concerned 
with wondering. As year by year had 
gone round, the memory of him had 
gradually drifted out of my thoughts. I 
had never counted him as anything ; how 
could I have done so, he a boy of 
eleven, I a girl of eight? But this 


return of his made it seem that all the 
years of emptiness and all the moments 
of boy and girl fancy had been leading up 


to our unition. 1 felt then as though I 
had been waiting for him all this time 
and that now my period of probation and 
solitude were over. 

What had he become? His mother 
used to bring him down to a small cottage 
by the riverside which she rented during 
the summer. Instinctively I had realised 
after they had left that I, the grand- 
daughter of a simple old ferryman, was 
infinitely below his station in life; but 
that did not seem to touch me now. He 
had come back for me ; and what he had 
become worried me little if at all. He 
had asked me to kiss him. He could 
not have done that if he had not waited 
for me too. 

“Penny for them?” he said, startling 
me out of my thoughts. 

“ Penny for what ?” I asked. 

“ Thoughts.” 

“T was thinking about eighteen years 
ago—and now.” 

His hand dived into his pocket, taking 
out a penny, and bringing it down the 
punt to me, he laid it in my hand. As I 
took it, he bent overand kissed me once 
more ; then my blood raced through me 
—the heat of the sun was overpowering 
and I thought I felt faint. 
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We had lunch under the old willow 
where the chub used to fatten him- 
self on the bait we dropped overboard. 
Betty nibbled at a sandwich, eating 
nothing. 

“My blessed child,” I said; “ where’s 
the appetite? You used to eat the 
Benjamin’s half of everything, if you 
could get it.” 

She looked up smiling, saying nothing 
and taking a larger bite out of the 
sandwich as though she felt it her duty to 
my hospitality. Queer things, women! 
She was much more interesting when 
she was a kid of eight. Shyness, I 
suppose — felt the difference in our 
positions more keenly than she had done 
then, 

By some process of gentle coercion, I 
induced her to come and sit by the side 
of me while I aimlessly dangled the float 
in the water. The keenness for a day’s 
fishing with which I had first started out, 
had been completely enervated by the 
heat of that sun; but I was getting a 
holiday, a rest from that unending din 
and shouting in the Kaffir market that 
was my daily portion. For all her shy- 
ness, Betty was the main part of that 
holiday. She showed no aversion to my 
arm being round her; I shouldn’t be 
surprised if she liked it. 

But these good days have their endings. 

“T shall have to be going soon now, 
Betty,” I said ; “ what’s the next train from 
Cookham ?” 

She told me the time—reluctantly, I 
believe. 1 really think she was sorry to 
see the last of me. But I had to make a 
start for it then. 

I thrust a half-sovereign into her hands 
and jumped out on to the bank. 

“Why have you got to go now?” she 
asked slowly. 

*‘ Because,” said I—she must have 
seen my honesty—“ if I wait until the 
next train, the dinner which my dearly 
beloved wife is now preparing for me 
will be spoilt.” 


IV. 


“His wife.” I looked at the half 
sovereign that was burning in my fingers 
—then I dropped it into the water. 
could see it lying on the mud at the 
bottom—bait for the old chub. 
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BY FRANCES HARROD (FRANCES FORBES ROBERTSON). 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL, 


HERE are country houses that 
have in no way the characteristics 
we are accustomed to associate 

with such establishments. ‘The circle of 
fashionable gaiety is, after all, a circle: it 
touches the heart of London, and traces 
its way magically over an immense area. 
There is, however, human comedy passing 
outside its bounds, among gentlefolk 
living in a secluded way, we imagine 
simply from choice, or the accident that 
circumstances of quite insignificant nature 
may not have drawn them intoghe vortex 
—and comedy more wonderful to the 
historian of human vagaries because it is 
less stereotyped, less painfully a drama of 
routine. Its men and women more often 
meet with fantastic events and experience 
emotions that deepen uninterrupted. The 
greater solitude tends to this, we think, 
with the lack of perpetual flare, of per- 
petual gratification of the senses’ appetites, 
and, above all, of the continual public 
appearance, life led before an immense 
audience, as it were, which moulds the 
heart of man into a ridiculous agitated 
organ principally concerned with the 
Correctness of his form. 

The Steers of Hartly had for no 
particular reason missed the circle’s edge, 
and lived at the manor the quietest of 
lives ; theirs was a cloistered dwelling, a 
remote, wonderful old house, with under- 
Wood close to its walls, and tall pines, 
extending their shadowy branches in dark 
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masses before the view of it ; only through 
interstices showed the 1ed brick of the 
great pile. ‘lhe village, ancient in thatch 
and black beams and mottled walls, lay 
in the hollow at its feet, and on a higher 
neighbouring hill another mansion rose 
in a towered mass, with windows that 
reflected white to the lower house by 
some reason of their angle, as if throwing 
out light rather than receiving it. The 
estate touched Hartly, sweeping down 
from the heights and mingling with the 
woods in the valley, where no boundary- 
line had, strangely enough, ever been kept. 

Helen Steer, from the bedroom window, 
could see the outline of this house 
against the bleak moor. ‘The view had 
been for her the first glimpse of the 
world from a new home on that bridal 
evening, when her husband had stood 
looking too, and had not quite understood 
her exclamation of wonder. Doubtless 
certain aspects of hillside and woed can 
strangely disturb us, vibrating with some 
message from nature that our senses leap 
to meet, frustrated, it might seem, by the 
mind’s impotence. Years later she re- 
marked to her husband, speaking of this 
house : “It is like a sentry,”—so it seemed 
that time had not accustomed her yet to 
its mystery. 

“That should give you a sense of 
safety,” he returned. 

“Oh!” she answered, “but it’s some 
one else’s sentry.” 
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“Tt has not kept that maid out of 
mischief, anyhow,” he laughed. 
“ Sentries are provocative ! 

she been doing now?” 

‘* Heaven knows what not. ‘Things are 
missing. William tells me all the servants 
watch her.” 

She looked at her husband for a long 
time. ‘‘Of course, it one has any sense 
of sport, that would be a furtherance to 
her temptation.” 

“You are incorrigible.” 

“Do you know anything actually?” 
she asked. 

“It seems certain that she 
silver statuette of Eros,” 

“ What strange things she takes !” 

“Well, if she has it she must go.” 

“Oh, no, no. What will become of 
her? We can’t send a child like that to 
prison.” 

‘She would go to a reformatory.” 

“ Reformatory! Why, they are horrible 
places! They would make a criminal of 
her. I couldn’t bear it. Reformatories 
are prisons shamefully misnamed Aomes. 
I visited one long ago, and the impression 
was terrible ; the rows of girls looked at 
me with their souls, and their souls were 
those of animals entrapped.” 

“What, then, do you propose to do 
with criminals ?” 

She suddenly laughed. ‘“ Something 
better than you men have done, who 
have had the power for thousands of 
years. Surely there is a way out. ig 

**T must be going,” he said. 

*] had forgotten you were off so early. 
I'll come down. ‘Tea is in the library. . . 
I hate your going,” she added. 

“What nonsense! I shall be back in 
three days.” 

“TI shall be used to it in three days, 
and shan’t want you. . .” 

“Then I had better stay four,’ 
laughed. 

She looked grave. “Oh, don’t do 
that. Don’t do that,” she murmured, 
and led the way’ downstairs. 

Lithe and slender she slipped before 
him, too human in the warm way of her, 
as if the conventional restrictions that 
keep most men and women queerly un- 
approachable — moral crinolines as it were 
about their spirits—were absent ; and the 
man who was her husband found himself 
wondering why the devil she was not like 
other women. 

The two had hardly entered the library 
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before they were interrupted by some 
murmuring at the door, the retreat of the 
man-servant and the appearance of one of 
the other sex. 

Helen moved to the window, and the 
squire stood waiting with the air that she, 
in her turn, found so incomprehensible : 
the superior, overmastering, quiet-voiced 
insolence that all such men had—the 
assumption of the amazing mask that had 
kept the world of their betters always to 
heel. 

“Ts that young person to remain here?” 
A formidable, uncompromising upper- 
servant asked the question. She stood 
before them manifestly repressing a holy 
horror of the situation. ‘The etiquette 
of her order demanded a_ dignified 
reticence. 

“ Poor little wretch ! my wife does not 
wish her to be turned out,” he answered. 

‘She is not a proper person, sir.” 

“Great Scot! How can you say that 
of a child in her teens ?’’ 

*‘She is considered a woman in our 
class.” 

“’That’s the whole rotten shame. 
not a woman. Send her here.” 

He turned his back abruptly. As far 
as the servant was concerned the matter 
was closed. Her defiant disapproval had 
faded before the cold authority of the 
master. Her form was as admirable as his. 

“Yes, sir.” The dignity of her retreat 
cleared the air from the agitation of her 
abrupt entry. 

The girl who came in a few minutes 
later, however, changed the sedateness 
of the atmosphere with an_ electric 
precipitancy. Strangely enough, before 
the really abandoned, the heart of man 
seems to become very simple, and 
his attitude one almost of respect. The 
naked soul is before him, and he is 
abashed. Life and death meet where 
crime is, Ceremony ceases to be a form, 
it becomes instinctive. Not even a 
potentate can command greater deference 
than the man led to the scaffold. 

Steer felt absurdly uncomfortable as 
the girl looked up at him with her tired 
eyes. ‘What is your name?” he asked, 
with some effort at severity. 

* Delia.” 

The sweet-sounding 
concerting. 

“You know they say you are a thief.” 

The girl began to cry. 

“ Moreover, that you are disreputable. 
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Do you think it possible for us to keep 
jou?” 

Don’t send me away.” 

“But can’t you defend yourself some- 
how ?” 

She did not speak, 

“Did you take the things?” 

"ae." 

“They were found in your room.” 

A look crept into her eyes as if some 
mean advantage had been taken of her, 
whilst her companions experienced a 
feeling that they were committing a breach 
of manners. ‘lhe Squire thrust his hands 
in his pockets and looked at his boots, 
then suddenly threw up his head. “ But 
the silver statue ?” he said desperately. 

“T have put it back.” 

This amazing statement so nonplussed 
her accusers that both remained silent for 
some moments. 

“T ought of course to hand you over 
to the police,” Steer said at last. 

The girl again began to cry. 

“But my wife has pleaded for you,” 
he added hastily. ‘Try and be honest ; 
realise that you are given a chance, and 
don’t be such a confounded liar.” 

The noise of her sobbing was like the 
whine of an animal. 

Helen left the window and went up to 
her side. ‘‘ Don’t cry like that,” she said. 
“Tt’s going to be all right. You didn’t 
mean to take those things. You wanted 
them dreadfully, I know, and you just 
didn’t think of anything else. No one 
shall speak of it again. Now run away.” 

The doglike eyes were lifted suddenly, 
beautiful brown eyes; the tears were still 
glistening on the rounded cheeks, but no 


trace of shame or even guilt was visible- 


in her expression—only the look of one 
who had been ill-treated and was suddenly 
released, 

“Well, that’s over.” 
restlessly about the room. “ Are you off, 
Hartly ?” She looked out of the window 
across the snow-covered country. ‘The 
mist was rising in the hollows, adding a 
grey cloak to the clear whiteness. 

“In ten minutes,” he answered, glancing 
at his watch. “I don’t know if you are 
right in keeping that girl,” he added: 
“she looks a bad lot.” 

“Can one actually look that ?” 

“You can’t not look it—that kind, I 
mean—if you are.” 

“T would rather feel that there isn’t 
that kind as a type.” 


Helen moved 
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He laughed. His laugh was delightful 
and gave meaning suddenly to a morose 
cast of features. The warmth of it 
cheered her, and she smiled. 

“Oh! I know you think me absurd ; 
of course I realise that there are persons 
who have become degraded—what you 
call bad people; I simply don’t think 


there is a concrete badness of which 
certain human beings are part. No one 


wants, after all, to be bad for the sake of 
badness.” 

“Don’t they? By Jove! . 
must be off. Good-bye... 
back on Saturday.” 

They went out into the hall together. 
He moved deliberately here and there, 
solemn and particular over details of his 
luggage, and staring before him when giving 
an order. He never looked at his wife any 
more than at his valet, not from any in- 
tended neglect on his part, but merely from 
the cultivated habit of outward indiffer- 
ence an Englishman counts as a necessary 
part of behaviour. College and public 
school have, if nothing else, instilled the 
power of resisting any action of the brain 
during most hours of the day. At these 
times there is nothing but a vacuum 
behind that admirable reserve so envied 
by the foreigner, yet it is strangely enough 
the most .effective power—this cultivated 
nothingness of his race. She watched 
him mount the dogcart and take up 
the reins. The faintest movement of his 
head indicated a nod to herself. 

It was getting dark as he drove off, 
the cart and horse disappeared in the 
mist as a young man emerged from 
the woods on the opposite side of the 
drive and strode across into the light 
of the hall lamp. ‘lhe servants had 
disappeared, and the two stood looking 
at one another without speaking for a 
long moment, as if what they had to 
say with their eyes was all that was of 
matter, and that words would come only 
too quickly to break the spell and serve 
their lying purpose. 

“Hartly has gone off,” she said at 
last. 

“T am sorry.” 

“He has gone to town.” 

“Oh!” 

Still they stood. 

“May I come in?” 

“Of course ; I was just feeling I could 
not bear to be alone; the house is so 
big; the moment my husband is out of 
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sight I always think he is going to die 
unless some one comes and talks to me.” 

She led the way back to the library, 
which had not yet been lit up, and sat 
down on the Jow fender. ‘The fire glowed 
on her face and on his as he stood 
looking at her. He was tall, and had 
a magnificently poised head, Greek in 
structure, and beautiful in a strong way. 
Something pagan lived in the warm, 
passionate brown eyes, something not 
quite of an everyday world: they were 
like an animal’s in their mysteriousness, 
and his personality shared this quality. 
He suggested life itself, pulsating, towards 
which men and women alike were at- 
tracted. 

“ Has Hartly gone for long ?” he said. 

“For long? Oh three days.” 

‘* And will you be alone all that time ?” 

“Not if you come and see me.” 

His strange eyes remained fixed on 
the fire. After a little while he looked 


at her, and she felt the spirit of her go 
out and meet his in a physical way, the 
world about them seemed to fade, and 
this mingling became a sacrament ; when 
she dropped her eyes she knew that 
nothing in all eternity could take from 


her that moment. 

‘It must be very lonely here.” 

His words sounded far away, and their 
meaning did not at once enter her con- 
sciousness. She experienced a sense of 
letting go as she made the effort to 
speak, 

“IT am glad you have come. 
will stay to dinner, won't you?” 

‘There was a halt in his voice as he 
answered lightly : “In these garments ? ” 

“Oh, never mind ; I’ll do the dressing.” 

He laughed in a forced way. “I 
expected you to say you would remain 
as you are.” 

“To keep your horrid shooting-boots 
company ?” 

“They stay to keep you company.” 

“Then I shall dress up in_ their 
honour.” 

This strained and absurd dialogue 
suddenly ceased. Again they were look- 
ing at one another into the infinite. 
Only that wondrous fear experienced by 
lovers greatly loving held them apart. 

“Do you know,” he said slowly, “it 
has been said by a philosopher that 
only two persons in a hundred ever care 
for one another. Two in a thousand 
would have been a nearer estimate.” 


You 
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‘*] don’t think any one loves at all 
as one thought of it as a child,” she 
said, with the sudden apprehension that 
this moment’s dream was only hers, the 
cold chill of doubt sweeping through her 
to demand a reassurance. 

“] love you like that,” he said. Then 
the terror of the spoken thing came 
between them. 

“Your husband is away,” he went on; 
*“T did not know when I came that he 
was going ; 1 simply had to see you, and 
fate brought me to-day. I love you, and 
nothing seems to matter but that.” 

Wheels on the gravel outside inter- 
rupted his words. ‘The snorting of a 
horse followed by movements in the hall 
broke upon the silence. Hartly’s voice 
reached them, and in the pause he came 
into the room. “1 missed the train by 
two minutes,” he said. “ Hallo, Rockster, 
is that you? Let’s have some light.” 

She had been married six years; she 
sometimes thought of that day when, in 
a white gown embroidered in gold and 
pearls, she had walked down the aisle 
the wife of the man she believed she 
loved, knowing nothing of the matter. 
‘Their wooing had been of the shortest ; 
who could say she did not care? What, 
then, was this caring? Nor had it, 
during the whole of those six years, 
touched her consciousness that she was 
not happy—that her husband had some- 
how failed to be her knight, or had 
neglected her more than was the way 
with husbands. She had been very 
solitary at times, and had wondered why 
she should feel quite so downhearted, 
since she had so much! She was surely 
content! If life was dull, why, life was 
dull—-it would be absurd to blame any 
one, least of all her husband. He spent 
days away from her at neighbouring 
shoots or in town. He never wooed, and 
yet she was quite sure he loved her: he 
was proud of his own possessions, his 
horses, dogs, and herself. . . . That was 
the finality. 

Then the thing happened: love came 
suddenly, terribly, and overwhelmingly. 
She stood amazed before it, but smiling. 
No lovers can conceivably believe their 
love to be wrong: no lovers have ever 
thought it so; they have only realised 
that the world does, and that the world 
is against them. This haloed emotion, 
this warm, golden presence, in so wonder- 
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ful a way always with her, she found 
a sacred possession, and one that must 
be guarded at any hazard. When at 
moments remembrance came to her of 
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stances could make it not ours to keep— 
sacrifice might have to be made, so often 
had to be made; but if a sacrifice, a fair 
sacrifice, worthy-+not to put away sin, 


“On an untidy bed sat the little kitchen-maid.” 


the base names men and women gave to 
unlawful love, she remained only oppressed 
with a sense of shame at such monstrous 


miscalling. As if love could be wrong or 
bad! she very scornfully put it: circum- 


but to give up life She pressed her 
hands together at the thought of the pain 
of it, and then smiled, because she loved, 
and to love is the purest, best, and most 
wonderful thing in the world, and people 
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in love are always strangely happy and 
extraordinarily good. ‘That is_ their 
strength. She was very tender to her 
husband, this emotion was outside their 
relations. He was not less her friend 
because he had never seemed quite her 
lover. She cared really more for him —a 
warm, maternal solicitude. She would 
even have liked to tell him of this great 
thing that was in her heart. 

It must be said of these lovers that 
they were innocent. ‘They seldom met, 
and hardly ever alone, only when they 
were together their eyes never left one 
another’s. Unhappily the strain intensi- 
fied as time passed, and we think they 
were hardly responsible at the end. 
Possession is the right of those who 
greatly desire, and the tyranny of that 
right was preying upon them. Hartly 
Steer had become reserved and silent ; 
he seemed often to be unconscious of 
his wife’s presence, preoccupied by a 
settled dulness from which he surely did 
not want to be disturbed. His wife was 
perpetually thrown back upon her own 
thoughts, as it were—left to think of the 
man who, after all, did want her, and 
whom she could never see. As _ the 
months went they grew nearer to despera- 
tion. Something upright in them both 
kept them from common intriguing. She 
faded ; her cheeks became pale, and her 
eyes like burning lamps. She was con- 
scious of her heart always beating, as one 
who is waiting feels it. 

Then he wrote to her. 

“T beg you to let me see you: I will 
be in the summer-house near the lake 
after dark. If you do not come I must 
leave England. If you come I will stay. 
Whatever is wrong, at least our love is 
not. I shall remain there till morning.” 

She read the letter over and over again. 
She knew she must go. The great 
solitude was oppressing her young nature. 
The longing to see him and be near him 
was an overburdening passion that she 
must needs obey. 

She waited for night with the steady 
purpose at her heart. Her husband was 
out most of the day. On his return he 
did not come and find her, and when 
they met he did not seem, as she would 
describe it herself, particularly conscious 
of her existence. She was a woman with 
a sense of humour, and the humour of 
the situation touched her; but you may 
not be ridiculously inadequate with im- 
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punity. He was brusque as she asked 
him a question. 

“ You are extraordinarily uninteresting,” 
she said, with a cool, appraising thought- 
fulness which she recognised as an 
entirely new attitude of mind in herself. 

He moved slowly round. ‘*What do 
you mean ?” 

“T mean that you don’t seem to 
matter.” 

“What are you talking about ?” 

His head dived between the immense 
pages of a sporting paper. It was a 


barrier between them, as effectual as a 
infinitely 


dividing and 
chilling. 

“Vou,” she said. 

“Well !” 

“T don’t think I love you any more.” 
She spoke with a smile. 

“Why do you talk nonsense?” he said 
gruffly ; “ life’s wretched enough! ” 

“T think life is beautiful, and I should 
be very unhappy if I thought you were 
wretched ; but I know that you are not.” 

“T am all right !” 

“You never want anything 

“What should I want?” 

“After all, some of us do, and we 
ought to be allowed to have it.” 

“You can have what you like, only 
tell me what it is.” 

“Ah! you are always kind in that 
way, but I should prefer that you should 
be inspired as to what I want.” 

“Damn !” he said suddenly. 

“ What's the matter?” 

“ Darkfoot is scratched.” 

“Oh! ... You are at any rate, you.” 
She slipped out of the room, Flames 
were in her cheeks, and a new certainty 
that it could not affect her husband if 
she had a hundred lovers. 

Evening came with slow strides, an 
immense stretch between each hour. 
She sat at her window, and the sentinel 
house, on the height across the valley, 
threw the white light from its windows, 
challenging to the skies which were 
gradually fading before her, the fir-trees 
at her feet grew into blue shadows with 
the grey underwood: an intangible world 
between her and her lover’s home. At 
last she saw the firmanent tremulous in 
the starlight. He was waiting. She 
thrust her hands out as if the atmosphere 
could bear from them her message of 
coming, or the warm love from her heart- 
beats. 


ocean, more 


'» 
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The chimes in the hall struck eleven, 
She heard her husband half an hour 
later go to his room and shut the door, 
She stood a few minutes listening, then 
slipped on a fur coat and went out into 
the passage. She felt full of a determined 
caution, a resolve not to be frustrated: 
nothing might, nothing dared, keep her 
from the man who was waiting. An 
impulse made her go up the steep stairs 
on her right instead of descending at 
once to the hall—perhaps with some 
feeling that it was yet early, or that it 
would be wiser to go down the other 
staircase and so obviate the necessity of 
passing her husband’s room, She reached 
the head of the second staircase, when a 
light from an attic she had believed to 
be unused attracted her attention, On 
the spur of a strong instinct she push d 
the door open, and stood appalled by the 
strange sight that flashed upon her like 
some event ina dream. ‘The Hogarthian 
gruesomeness added to its significance. 
She could not speak or move for the 
moment, 

It was a large room, ill-lit by two 
candles guttering in their pewter candle- 
sticks. ‘The place was shadowy and un- 
swept, the lights flickered from the 
draught caused by a partly closed window, 
and appeared yellow spots in_ the 
great dimness around—the space that 
stretched into cloaked corners of darkness. 
On an untidy bed sat the little kitchen- 
maid, Delia, the disreputable little thief. 
She was threading small pearls, tearing 
them one by one from the masses of 
embroidery in gold on delicate net 
scattered about her amongst folds and 
folds of white satin. With cheeks flushed, 
and lips strangely crimson, pouting with 
a sensuous: beauty ; and unaware of the 
intruder, she was busily destroying the 
glittering dress to adorn herself. A 
wide breadth of satin had already been 
cut and fashioned into the semblance 
of a blouse, and then discarded for the 
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greater business of threading rows and 
rows of pearls to adorn her neck. 

Like a panther Helen Steer moved 
across the room. “You vile little wanton!” 
she said, and then caught her breath and 
remained staring and silent. Confused 
thoughts jostled in her mind, somehow 
heaping shame upon her. ‘This little 
thief was only taking the happiness she 
found at hand; what she destroyed was 
of no moment to _ her. For a 
long time she stood still. At last she 
moved; the child shrank back, and 
began to cry. 

“Don’t be frightened, Delia—I won't 
hurt you. Life is dreadful, isn’t it ?” 


She gathered up the white satin and the 
torn, beautiful embroidery, she filled her 
arms with it, and went out of the room 
and down the staircase the way she had 
come, passed her own door to the door of 
She opened it, and 


her husband’s room. 
went 1n. 


Hartly Steer, on waking, saw the figure 
of his wife seated in the window clutching 
in her hands the mutilated wedding-dress, 
her head rested on the wide window-sill, 
and he felt that she was dead. He 
suffered as he had never suffered; a rage 
of pain possessed him—impotent rage 
that cried out in the very recesses of his 
being for mercy—that this awful thing 
should not happen to him ; yet he dared 
not hope. He lay paralysed by the horror. 
Why, if she were not dead, was she there 
in the early morning in her day clothes, 
so quiet and still? He leapt with a cry 
of anguish to her side. 

“Why, Hartly, what is the matter?” 
she said. “I rescued this, you know, 
from that child, and I must have fallen 
asleep here.” 


at least not the 
‘The tragedy of life is not in 


So she was not dead 
body of her. 
death 
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How sun-spots appear on the solar disc. 


By watching the appearance and disappearance of the spots the sun's period 
of rotation about its axis may be determined. 


HE cyclic appearance of spots is 
of considerable consequence to 
us on the Earth, because the 

slightest change in the Sun’s activity 
modifies our lives in some way, de- 
pendent as these lives are on the pre- 
servation of a proper solar temperature. 
Just what influence the spots exert we 
have not discovered, beyond the fact 
that they certainly affect terrestrial mag- 
netism, and are in some way connected 
with the Aurora Borealis. Sometimes it 
is said that they are the underlying causes 
of our “weather” and, accordingly, that 
they determine whether our harvests shall 
be good or bad. ‘They certainly make 
the Earth cooler, inasmuch as_ they 
diminish the amount of heat we receive 
from the Sun by one-thousandth of the 
whole. 

What is a sun-spot? No satisfactory 
explanation can be given. We_ have 
photographed spots, measured them, and 
studied them for years, and the more we 
learn about them the more we must unlearn. 
Surrounding a central purplish — black 
patch, or “umbra,” is a lighter fringe 
called the “penumbra.” Bridges of vapour 
sometimes arch at the umbra, and won- 
derful veils and clouds hover over it. A 
splendid structure of curling plumes and 


graceful filaments is the penumbra. 
Delicate, lace-like clouds, that remind one 
remotely of the most fantastic frost figures 
on a window-pane in midwinter, are, like- 
wise, not wanting. ‘They change inces- 
santly—these sun-spots ; and that with a 
swiftness far outdistancing any terrestrial 
whirlwind that we can imagine. It was 
once thought that they were rents in the 
blazing surface of the Sun, cavities through 
which we really peered for a time into the 
bottomless solar regions. But, of late, 
solar physicists have not been so sure 
that some of them at least may not be 
elevations instead of pits. Of their 
enormity, however, there can be no 
doubt. The largest single spot ever 
recorded had a diameter of 143,000 miles. 
Just what this means may be conveyed 
by the simple statement that our insignifi- 
cant Earth could have been dropped into 
the central blackness like a pebble into 
a cistern of water, 

No one has ever seen the Sun, ‘This 
is not an epigrammatic pleasantry, but the 
cheerless scientific truth. A series of con- 
centric shells envelops a nucleus of which 
we know absolutely nothing, except that it 
must be almost infinitely hotter than the 
fiercest furnace, and that it must amount 
to more than nine-tenths of the total 
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solar mass. That nucleusis the real Sun, 
for ever hidden from us. ‘To regard the 
outer shells as the Sun, the shells to which 
our scant solar knowledge is limited, would 
be very much like considering the atmo- 
sphere which encloses this globe of ours as 
the Earth itself. 

Although we can never fathom the 
secrets of the nucleus, we have been for- 
tunate enough to analyse with partial 
success the various shells. Surrounding 
the invisible core of the Sun is, first, a 
layer of incandescent clouds, which has 
been called the “ photosphere,” and which 
has been found to consist of countless 
“granules,” each about 500 miles in 
diameter, 
floating in 
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in thickness, because of the Sun’s gravity ; 
but for some unknown reason we find 
them emphatically disobeying the laws of 
gravitation and reaching out for thousands 
of miles. But that is only one of the 
many puzzles the Sun has to offer. 

No doubt the most curious spectacle to 
be observed on the photosphere is the 
procession of the sun-spots. We have 
reason to offer scientific thanks for their 
presence, because it was first by watching 
them that astronomers found that the sun 
turns on its axis in about twenty-five and 
a quarter days. An unprofessional German 
observer named Schwabe devoted almost 
his entire life to the gathering of statistics 

about them. 





a dark 
medium. 
The — great 
blazing disc 
that passes 
for us as the 
Sun is really 
the photo- 
Bah ere. 
After the 


photosphere 


comes a 
stratum 
1,000 miles 
thick which, 
for technical 





Counting 
Sun-spots 
must -seem 
to the man 
in the street 
a most brilli- 
antly useless 
perform- 
ance. And 
yet astro- 
nomers doff 
their caps 
when you 
speak of 
Schwabe. 
After labour- 
ing for forty- 








reasons that 
cannot be 
given here, 
is known as 
the “revers- 
i layer.” 


which we call the photosphere. 


ing the central darkness. 
The dazzling 
clouds of the 
photosphere 
arise from the “ reversing layer.” Overlying 
the “reversing layer” for a depth of about 
5,000 miles is the ‘‘ chromosphere,” a 
gaseous flood tinted with the scarlet glare 
of hydrogen and so furiously active that 
it sometimes tosses up great tongues of 
glowing gas (‘‘ prominences ” is the astro- 
nomical name forthem) to a height of thou- 
sands of miles. Beyond the photosphere, 
far beyond the prominences even, extend- 
ing outward for a distance that may 
sometimes measure 350,000 miles, lies 
the diaphanous, pallid “corona,” visible 
only during the total eclipses. 

These solar wrappings ought to be 
compressed into a layer less than a mile 


medium. 
larger than Great Britain. 


A drawing of a typical sun-spot made by the late Prof. 8. P. Langley, 
one of the best pieces of astronomical draughtsmanship extant. 


Sun-spots may be regarded as rents in that bright cloud surface of the sun 
Their shape may be very rudely likened to 
a funnel, with sides at first slowly sloping and then suddenly descending into 
The sun's surface away from the spots is made up of 
hundreds of thousands of small, intensely brilliant bodies floating in a grey 
These spots, although apparently little, are often considerably is a 


two years 
with truly 
monumental 
patience, he 
discovered 
that there 
fairly 
periodic in- 
crease and 
decrease in the number of sun-spots. 
Roughly stated, Schwabe’s Law declares 
that eleven years elapse between one 
sun-spot minimum and another. 

The sea of crimson fire which is known 
as the chromosphere is no less startling 
than are the sun-spots. More agitated 
than the ocean in the most violent 
tempest, its tremendous activity is un- 
doubtedly occasioned by the glowing 
hydrogen of which it is largely composed. 
Its “ prominences” to which reference 
has already been made, are among its 
characteristics—jets of incandescent gas 
which leap to heights of 10,000 and even 
to 150,000 miles and more on rare 
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occasions, flashing into view in the space 
of a few minutes and vanishing with 
equal rapidity. ‘lime was when they 
could be seen to advantage only during 
a total eclipse; now the spectroscope 
combined with the heliograph has en- 
abled astronomers to observe them in 
full sunlight. ‘They move about with 
a speed quite beyond our conception, 
often exceeding as it does 1oo miles 
a second. In other words, a moderately 
swift prominence could race around 
the Earth in little more than four 
minutes. 

The spectacle which undoubtedly en- 
grosses most of the eclipse observers is the 
impressive corona. 
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Ignorant as we are of the true nature 
of the various shells thus briefly described, 
we do know much of solar chemistry, 
Despite the chasm that separates us from 
the Sun, we have ingeniously transported 
it to our laboratories and analysed it with 
amazing accuracy. Our entire knowledge 
of solar chemistry is based on studies of 
solar light. ‘he Sun’s spectrum contains 
the secrets of its composition, Although 
the hieroglyphic lines of that spectrum 
have not all been deciphered, they have 
been so far interpreted that we are now 
able to say with absolute certainty that 
thirty-nine chemical elements are common 
to the Sun and the Earth, with a pro- 

bability of a similar 





As the Moon swims 
in between the Earth 
and the Sun, its 
outline faintly traced 
in a fringe of silver, 
great sheets of 
nebulous pearly light 
flare out in all direc- 
tions, with many 
threads and 
streamers. That is 
the corona. It is 


seen only during the 


few short precious 
moments of a total 
eclipse, amounting in 
all to not more than © 
eight days in a cen- 
tury. Because of its 
rarity we know even 
less about it than we 





agreement in the 
remaining forty. 

We also. know, 
partly as a result of 
this spectroscopic 
inquiry, that the Sun 
cannot be liquid or 
solid—that it must, 
indeed, be nothing 
short of a globe of 
gas, not actually 
burning, but heated 
to an intensely high 
pitch of incandes- 
cence. Whence 
comes its heat? The 
German scientist 
Helmholtz applied 
his theoretical cali- 
pers to the Sun and 
found that if it con- 
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do of other solar prominences 
phenomena. Before 
the advent of photo- 
graphy, it was 
pictured only with 
extreme difficulty, and, accordingly, with 
doubtful accuracy. No two observers ever 
made similar sketches of what they saw. 
“ven photography is not always just to 
the corona ; for the sensitive plate either 
shows too little of the visible details, or 
too much of invisible ultra-violet light. 
Of the causes of the corona we know 
next to nothing. Perhaps it may prove 
to be of electrical origin; at least the 
tendency of present theories seems to lie 
in that direction. ‘This much at least is 
certain: it is all but immaterial in its 
nature, a mere lustrous fog so highly 
attenuated that it may have only a single 
molecule of matter to the cubic foot. 


equal rapidity. 


are jets of incandescent gas 
which leap to heights of 10,000 and even 150,000 
miles and more on rare occasions, flashing into view 
in the space of a few minutes, and vanishing with 


tracted ten inches a 
day it would main- 
tain its condition. 
Professor T. J. See, 
who has lately revised 
Helmholtz’s calculations, finds that the 
actual shrinkage is about 216 feet ina 
year. In other words, light and _ heat 
are actually squeezed out of the Sun. 
Some day this squeezing process will 
come to an end, and the Sun will be- 
come a gigantic blackened cinder; but 
inasmuch as the Sun’s diameter is almost 
866,400 miles, that day may safely be 
placed millenniums hence. 

That some estimates of the amount of 
solar heat and light have been made goes 
without saying. Of the torrid floods that 
are poured out we receive a wofully small 
fraction. The Sun is very much in the 
position of a man who practically utilises 
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17. out of a fortune of £4,400,000 and, 
throws the rest away ; for only 22 TOVO v000 
of the Sun’s heat ever reaches us. And’ 
yet if we could gather every ton of coal 
now in the Earth and burn it all at once, 
it would supply this insignificant fraction 
of the Sun’s heat for less than one-tenth 
of a second only. If the Sun were really 
a burning instead of an incandescent 
mass, nearly a ton of coal would have 
to be shovelled on each square foot of 
its surface every hour to keep up its 
present expenditure of heat. Lord Kelvin 
has figured that if the Sun were made of 
solid coal it would burn out in less than 
5,coo years. Even if we receive only a 
pittance in the way of heat, that pittance 
is enough to melt a 225-foot layer of ice 
at the equator in a year. If you can 
imagine a shell of ice fifty-eight feet thick 
surrounding the Sun, that shell would be 
melted in a minute. This means that the 
Sun has a temperature of about 14,4¢0 
degrees Falrenheit. 

In endeavouring to convey some idea 
of the Sun’s light, we are drowned in 
a sea of figures. According to the latest 
data, the total quantity of sunlight equals 
I, 575) 000, 000, 000,000, 000, 000, 000, 000 
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candles—hardly an ideally simple way 
of conveying a scientific fact, but there is 
no better expedient. It may be added 
that the Sun’s various envelopes so far 
screen the glare that if they were removed 
the Sun’s light would be nearly five times 
as intense, 

It must be confessed that the statistics 
of light and heat are not as trustworthy 
as they might be. ‘Too many assumptions 
have to be made. On the other hand, 
the data relating to distance and dimen- 
sions can be relied upon. 

The abyss that separates us from the 
sun measures nearly 93,000,coo miles. 
Like the figures for candle-power this tells 
us but little. Fortunately, a thoughtful 
astronomer with an extraordinary imagina- 
tion has helped us out. He assures us 
that if we could picture to ourselves an 
infant with an arm long enough to touch 
the Sun and burn his fingers, he would die 
of old age before he could feel any pain. 
If the infant did manage to keep alive 
long enough he would be one hundred 
and fifty years old when it first dawned on 
him that he had been scorched. Is it any 
wonder that we know so little about the 
Sun? 














Total eclipse of the sun showing the corona. 


Just as the moon swims in between the earth and the sun great sheets of nebulou 
pearly light flare out in all directions with many threads and streamers. 


’ 
To study the 


corona is the primary object of every eclipse expedition. 
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AN ACTRESS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


REMINISCENCES AND ANECDOTES OF MRS. CHARLES CALVERT, 


COMMUNICATED BY H. M. 


| Mca has been a good deal of 


Calvert on the London stage 

recently. As a young writer 
in search of the arresting phrase would 
say, it “looms large.” For example, 
there is Mr. Louis Calvert, who lately 
produced Amasis for our benefit, and 
whose old waiter, William, in You 
Never Can Tell and Broadbent in John 
Bull’s Other Island are among the pure 
joys of the Shavian theatre. Further, 
there are Mr. Leonard Calvert, who 
was in Zhe Zncubus at the Coronet last 
June, Mr. Alexander Calvert, lately re- 
turned from touring in America, and Mr. 
Cecil Calvert, who has played all sorts of 
parts from the King in Hamdéet to a panto- 
mime Dame. ‘Then in Manchester, where 
the name has for more than forty years 
been an honoured one, there is Mr. 


William Calvert, the stage manager at the 


Queen’s and an important factor in Mr. 
Richard Flanagan’s Shakespearian revivals. 
And all these five Calverts are brothers, 
sons of the late Charles Calvert of the 
Prince’s, Manchester. “Finally, lastly, 
and to conclude,” as the periphrastic 
pastor observed, there is their mother, 
Mrs. Charles Calvert, the noblest Roman 
of them all, who was playing leading 
Shakspearian parts more than forty years 
ago, and is at the present moment the 
most delightful comic O!ld Lady on the 
London stage; as real and as funny in 
the part of a Queen Dowager as in that 
of a Bloomsbury boarding-house keeper, 
and as truly humorous a commentator on 
the manners and fashions of the day as 
any writer of funny books who may 
happen to be embellished with a head. 
Adelaide Helen Biddles, daughter of 
James Biddles, a famous low comedian 
in his day, and a special favourite on 
the Weymouth, Plymouth, Jersey and 
Guernsey circuit (those were the days of 
the circuit: you will learn more about 
it in Nicholas Nickleby), made her first 
appearance on the stage at the age of seven, 
when she “walked on” with her sister 
Clara (whose death a year or two ago 
was one of the great sorrows of her 
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life) in a performance of Kotzebue’s 
gloomy and now forgotten play of Zhe 
Stranger, in which Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean were the stars. After that disturb- 
ing experience came a long list of other 
child-parts such as Fleance in Maddeth and 
the Duke of York in Richard J//.; and 
the nine years that followed were crowded 
with work by day and night. 

It was the stage of the Theatre Royal, 
Southampton, that witnessed the six- 
teen-year-old efforts of the young.actress 
as a leading lady—and pretty consider- 
able efforts they were. Here again 
light is shed on the situation from: the 
pages of Mickleby. ‘The incessant re- 
hearsals and long programmes which 
kept Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Crummles 
and the Phenomenon, Messrs. Lenville 
& Folair, Miss Snivellicci and the rest 
of that immortal company so busy, had 
their counterpart in real life at Southamp- 
ton, where a new piece was produced 
nearly every night ; and, though the acting 
was probably a good deal better than 
that of “Old Bricks and Mortar,” as his 
company used to call Crummles “ because 
his style of acting is rather in the heavy 
and ponderous way,” or of his charnel- 
voiced spouse, it must, to put it mildly, 
have shown signs of hurry. The actors 
of those days had not the time for golf, 
motor-expeditions, and antiquarian wan- 
derings their successors enjoy to-day. 
But they learned their business ; and the 
best masters of the art to-day are men 
and women who went through just such 
drudgery as fell to young Adelaide 
Biddles’ lot at Southampton. And life 
had its compensations for our heroine 
even here, for it was in this company she 
met the handsome young actor, Charles 
Calvert, who subsequently became her 
husband. 

Mrs. Calvert says that the only real 
moments of relaxation at that time and for 
many years afterwards came with supper 
after the performance. She telis several 
stories of this pleasant hour. For ex- 
ample: on wintry nights in the early 
’sixties, when she and her husband were 
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so forcibly ? Mrs, Calvert says he did 
not—that he was just a pleasant, in- 
tellectual young man, with; no special 
suggestion of power. Emily Soldene 
once told me that her first impression 
of the afterwards famous actor was 
almost precisely the same—‘“ an 
ordinary young man, rather clever, 
with nice eyes.” Indeed the combi- 
nation of comparative ineffectiveness 
in society with immense power on 
the stage is common enough; and 
many a young lady has had a romantic 
passion for an actor effectively 
squelched by meeting him once in 
private life. On the other hand, how 
often have we seen a _ handsome 
young actor holding his own in great 
style with ladies and gentlemen (par- 
ticularly ladies) in a drawing-room, 
and afterwards found him, on the 
stage, about as brisk and sparkling 
as,a piece of damp firewood. But 
to return to ‘‘ Madame Calvaire ”— 
as Ristori used to pronounce the 
name. 

Irving often said that he had learned 
most of his technique in those far- 
Photo by Lafosse, Manchester. off stock-system days ; and Mrs. Cal- 











Mrs. Calvert as Elizabeth of York in “Richard ill.” vert also admits that it was a great 





acting at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
they often brought back to supper with 
them a member of the company who 
was playing the important parts of the 
“walking gentleman,” and to whom 
Calvert had taken a strong liking. His 
name was Henry Irving. Sometimes, 
when the fire in the small sitting-room 
had gone out, they all three adjourned 
to the kitchen, where the fire was still 
burning, and there, with their chairs in 
a little semicircle and their feet on the 
fender, they discussed plays and _play- 
ing till nearly daybreak. A year or two 
after that, Charles Calvert and his wife 
were at the head of the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester, and among the leaders of 
the provincial stage; while the young 
man named Irving was beginning to 
climb the hill which led him to “ Fame 
and Westminster Abbey.” One would 
like to know what he said on those 
nights of intimate comradeship. Was 
he able to “ reach a hand through Time 
and catch The far-off interest of ”—forty 
shillings a week? Did he reveal in 
his looks or his talk the powers that, Photo by Elliott & Fry. 

in the years to come, were to sway men The late Mr. Charles Calvert, 
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school of acting. But, in her broad- 
minded way, she looks at it from the 
public as well as from the professional 
point of view, and says: “ It was a good 
system for the players but not for the 
public. ‘There were always a good many 
round pegs in square holes. Nowadays, 
every play that comes from London to 
the country is, at any rate, cast with some 
sense of fitness, everybody is letter-per- 
fect, and the costumes are all right. To 
that extent the present system is 
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As one listens to and watches Mrs. 
Calvert telling such a story as this it is 
hard to believe that she has passed the 
Psalmist’s limit. Her manner is vivacity 
itself, her eye bright, her voice musical, 
and her smile charming. Yet she has 
seen Rachel, that tragic portent, who died 
more than half a century ago, and re- 
members the parts she saw her in, She 
has acted with the great Mr. Phelps and 
with Adelaide Ristori, Edwin Booth, 





good.” 

“Shall I ever forget,” she con- 
tinued, “an experience when on 
tour with Edwin Booth in America ? 
We had got to Waterbury—the 
place where the watches come from ; 
in a few hours we were to give 
Hamlet..at the local hall, and the 
train had gone on with the truck 
which contained our scenery and 
costumes. There was a _ little 
scenery in stock, but it was not of 
much use in Hamlet, as the chief 
interior depicted a glass conservatory 
with gas-globes here and _ there. 
‘Whatever shall we do?’ said Mr. 
Booth to the local manager in the 
evening. ‘Will you recite?’ said 


the manager. ‘No, I really cannot !’ 


said Mr. Booth. ‘Never could! 
We must dismiss.’ ‘ But they’ve 
come to see you act, and many of 
them have come hundreds of miles. 
They must either sit here or wait in 
the railway depot.’ 

“Tt was then decided that Ham- 
‘et should be played in our travel- 
ling costumes.: We sent out for 
some muslin and lace, and borrowed 
a sword from the Masonic Lodge 
—Mr. Booth absolutely declined to 











go on without a sword at least— 
and a lady of the company happened 
to have some rouge which came in 
useful. Booth was Hamlet, Bella Pate- 
man was Ophelia, I was the Queen, and 
Robert Pateman was the First Grave- 
digger. We scarcely dared to look at each 
other while the performance was going on. 
The King, the Queen, and the Player King 
Were all killed sitting in Windsor chairs ! 
Next day, the manager of the watch firm, 
who had been present, said he wouldn't 
have missed it for five hundred dollars ! 
And I don’t believe he would!” she 
concluded, laughing heartily over the re- 
collection, 
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Mrs, Calvert as Chorus in ‘‘Henry V.” 


Barry Sullivan, Madame Celeste, Cres- 
wick, and J. L. ‘Toole ; and, after it all, 
here she is still as “modern” as Mr, 
Tree himself—a kind of W. G. Grace of 
the stage, as astonishing in vitality and in 
the long retention of rare gifts. 

Apropos of Mr, Tree: “He is so 
funny,” she said. ‘ You may remember 
that in.4 Woman of no Importance | played 
the part of Lady Hunstanton, to whom 
Archdeacon Daubeney talks a good deal 
concerning his wife’s numerous ailments. 
Well, one night, when the curtain had 
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fallen on the last act, Mr. Tree called me 
across the stage to him, looking awfully 
solemn. Of course, I thought something 
serious was coming, and when I got up 
to him, what he said in his most. porten- 
tous way was: ‘Mrs, Calvert, has_ it 
struck you that when the Archdeacon’s 
wife dies, you will be the next Mrs. Dau- 
beney ?’ Only that, and in his most 
managerial voice! During the rehearsals 
of the play he said rather a clever thing 
to Miss Kate 
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Of Lilian Adelaide Neilson Mrs, 
Calvert has vivid memories. When she 
visited America in 1878 to play Chorus 
in her husband’s production of Henry V,, 
she found everybody talking about her. 
Next to Juliet, in which she appears 
to have been nearly ideal, her most 
popular character was Amy _ Robsart; 
and Mrs, Calvert rehearsed the part 
of Queen Elizabeth with her in Andrew 
Halliday’s play in New York, but was 

called home by 





Cutler, who im- 
personates Lady 
Stutfield, a young 
woman, of rather 
neutral tint. ‘I 
want you, Miss 
Cutler, to play 
the part— er — 
heliotropically,’ 
he said. It hit 
off the character 
in a word,” 
Many yearsago 
Mrs. Calvert 
played the part 
of Mrs, Beverley 
to the Beverley 
of Barry Sullivan 
in The Gamester, 
and speaking of 
that tragedian’s 
performance, she 
said: “It was 
very clever and 
thrilling, but 
scarcely right. 
His terrible writh- 
ings in the death 
scene were effec- 
tive, but wrong. 
Beverley would 
not have killed 





her husband’s ill- 
ness before the 
production, and 
so had not the 
pleasure of acting 
with this beauti- 
ful and _ brilliant 
artist. While in 
America, how- 
ever, she saw 
Joseph Jefferson’s 
Rip Van Winkle, 
which, she says, 
“ was a revelation 
at the time, being 
the acme of re- 
pose and uncon- 


ventionality.”’ 
Of Edwin Booth 
she says ; “‘ ‘There 


was no doubt 
about his great- 
ness. He was 
electrical. His 
Iago was magni- 
ficent.” And of 
Adelaide Ristori, 
to whose Marie 
Stuart Mrs. Cal- 
vert played Eliza- 
beth: ‘She was 
wonderful to act 








himself with an 
irritant poison. 
On another oc- 
casion [I was the Queen with him in 
Hamlet. His Hamlet was quite old- 
fashioned —declamatory and attitudinous. 
In his younger days he had doubtless been 
a fine actor, but he had not marched 
with the times. London would no longer 
have him; but Dublin was always faith- 
ful; and one of the biggest compliments 
ever paid to Henry Irving was a remark 
made one night by the Dublin manager, 
‘You're gettin’ near to Barry himself in 
the nightly receipts !’” 


Photo by Lafosse, Manchester. 


Mrs, Calvert as Cassy in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


with; a grand 
actress, a_ great 
artist, and a noble 
woman.” With Mary Anderson she 
toured for two seasons through England 
and America—as Lady Capulet to her 
Juliet, and as Madame Deschappelles 
to her Pauline in Zhe Lady of Lyons; 
and she was with her when the breakdown 
occurred which led to the retirement 
from the stage of that gifted and beautiful 
woman. She was Beatrice once at Man- 
chester ina revival of Much Ado about 
Nothing in which her husband was_ the 
Benedick and J. L. ‘Toole the Dogberry ; 
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and she acted in the first Shakspeare 
Festival at Stratford-on-Avon. It is 
indeed difficult to think of any other 
living actor or actress who can look 
back on so distinguished a stage career 
as that of Adelaide Helen Calvert. 
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Every serious judge 
admit that if we had a National 
Repertory ‘Theatre in London, Mrs. 
Calvert would probably be among the 
first invited to be a socétaire. Her 
Mrs. Hardcastle and Mrs. Malaprop are 
considered 


of acting will 








classic in 
America. 
No other 
actress can 
give such 
humorous 
expression 
to a_ well- 
meaning 
elderly 
lady’s _ per- 
plexities, or 
represent 
comic  dis- 
tress quite 
so laugh- 
ably. The 
face that 
charmed 
Manchester 
as that of 
Miranda 
more than 
forty years 
ago is still 
a very elo- 
quent one, 
full o£ 
strong char- 
a ¢ i € ts 
humour, 
and _kindli- 
ness. But 
after all, to 
see Mrs. 
Calvert at 
her best 
one must 
see her at 
home. She 
takes a 
hopeful, 
kindly view 








Photo by Reginald Haines. 


Mrs, Charles Calvert in private life. 


Her share in the famous Shakspearian 
revivals at the Prince’s ‘Theatre, Man- 
chester, in the ’sixties and ’seventies is 
the part of her life on which she looks 
back with most pride, but the story has 
been told already by many pens. 


of life and 
of the 
people in it; and the long pageant of the 
actors and actresses she has met and 
known—a pageant so often streaked with 
tragedy of temperament and fate—has 
swept past her and left her an optimist 
still. 
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THE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES. 


BY EGAN MEW. 


MORE HOLIDAY HOBBY-HUNTING. 


In Arcady again. 


‘T was Crabbe, I think, who among 
inglish poets first made bold to clear 
the country-side of the pseudo-classic 

sentimentality with which it had so long 
been encumbered. Sweet Auburn may 
remain the loveliest village of the plain, 
but the author of “The Borough ”—if 
one reads him—has disposed of the tra- 
ditions of an Arca- 


circle is carried into continental towns, it 
becomes rather absurd. In Holland and 
in many cities in I‘rance and Italy there are 
vast numbers of acute people who prepare 
the pitfall and the gin for unwary collectors. 
Germany, I think, is slightly more free 
from the faked antique than her neigh- 
bours. The cult of the applied arts of 
the eighteenth century has not taken quite 
so severe a hold there, or the German and 





dian population, 
Since his day, too, 
there have been 
plenty of gifted 
people ready to 
deal with our rustic 
counties @ Ja Zola, 
and pluck the eyes 
of sentiment and 
expose the sordid 
cares and unin- 
viting vices of the 
sylvan. And yet 
there stillrema nsin 
the urban mind an 
unbounded _ belief 
in provincial sim- 
plicity and gulli- 
bility. ‘Thus the 
enthusiastic collec- 
tor pursues his 
holiday hobby- 
hunting with high 
hopes of coming 
upon some lucky 
find, the owner of 
which neither 
appreciates nor 
values his treasure. 
Perhaps such in- 
sensible persons 











are not more 
common down by 
thorpe and dale 
and out along lea than in town, but it 
adds to our holiday pleasures to think 
they are, and that seems reason enough 
during vacation. 


Foreign Adventurers. 


But when the belief in this unknowing- 
ness of all people outside our own brilliant 
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An antique wardrobe, or cupboard, of the Renaissance design. 


A foreign holiday find 
of some importance. 


the travellers within his country are too 
astute to be valuable customers for the 
more obvious pseudo-antique. ‘Ihe most 
successful frauds in Germany are the 
classical variety. One may often fail at 
home to find just what one wants for one’s 
cabinet or needs to complete a set of 
Swansea or a sequence of cameos, but 
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abroad one’s mistakes are greater, and the 
trouble of transport and bother with 
customs officers and so forth alone are 
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objects of the eighteenth century, They 
say the I'rench dealers come to London 
to buy their native colour-prints, Her 











Examples of fine Oriental china plates, such as were greatly bought and admired by the French in the eighteenth 
century, and may still occasionally be found on a holiday tour through the small towns of France. 


enough to make one suggest that England, 
our England, is still good enough for the 
purpose. But of course one hears of 
many happy finds on foreign soil, even if 
one has had no personal victories in that 
direction. 

‘The second illustration shows the result 
of a foreign discovery and the harvest of 
a commercial traffic made a good many 
miles from home. ‘his massive court 
cupboard is probably two hundred years 
old at least, and yet is in splendid order. 
There has no doubt been some slight 
restoration, but all essentials are original, 
and the curiously strong blue steel lock in 
itself is a work of art. Such pieces may 
be looked for in the north of Europe, 
especially perhaps in Holland and neigh- 
bouring states, where prudent generations 
have often preserved such examples in 
remarkably good condition. 


France and Oriental China. 


France hardly continues to be a place 
in which we can hope to find old French 


applied arts have been so beloved by 
collectors that an enormous army of 
spurious antique manufactures has arisen 
to supply the demand. ‘The result is 
frequent disappointment in a_ purchase 
and disgust at one’s own lack of percep- 
tion. But still, many of the smaller towns 
of France, like our own, contain nice 
pieces for those who hunt with skill. 
Particularly is this so with Oriental china. 
The examples given in the third illus- 
tration show some charming plates, lately 
in the collection of Mr. Horace Smith, 
such as the fine spirits of eighteenth- 
century France fully appreciated. Such 
examples have floated about in the 
country for several generations, and may 
be chanced upon by the hunter when he 
least expects, for old Nankin was largely 
bought before the Revolution. The fact 
that the various classes of Chinese porce- 
lain bear French names—the familles of 
green, rose, black, and so forth, the d/an¢ 
de Chine, the Celedon, and many more 
names --would alone prove that France led 
in this matter of taste, if the records and 
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experiences of collectors had not already 
demonstrated the fact. Even rare English 
pieces are often come upon abroad. ‘The 
well-known figures in the fourth illustration 
have been found by a friend in a little 
frequented town in southern France. 
These two pieces, sometimes ascribed to 
Bow and sometimes to Chelsea, are in 
some of our museums, and have often 
been illustrated in works on ceramics, 
I have borrowed them from the charming 
book on “ David Garrick and his Circle,” 
by Mrs. Parsons, in which they appear 
as the portraits of the once adored Kitty 
Clive, in her 7é/e of Mrs. Riot, the 
leading character in Garrick’s well-known 
farce, and that of the actor Woodward in 
The Fine Gentleman. Such statuettes are 
rare, of course, but in collecting, as in life, 
the unexpected is continually happening. 


Pergolesi Pieces. 


If you do not chance upon English 
work abroad, perhaps you may find some 
interesting examples of foreign work at 
home. In the fifth illustration will 
be seen a fine specimen of the painted 
furniture which Pergolesi, the Italian 
friend and assistant of the still more 
famous Brothers Adam, did so much to 
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possesses panels by that graceful painter, 
and admired lady, Angelica Kaufmann, 
and is altogether an unusually fine speci- 
men of this class of work. But examples 
are still to be found in out-of-the-way 
corners, often in bad condition, for the 
method of ornamentation is susceptible 
to all sorts of casual hurts, but still well 
worth the time and cost of a kindly and 
judicious restoration. Although in one’s 
most prudent moods it is agreed that we 
will never “‘ buy repairing jobs,” it must 
be owned that the discovering old and 
broken pieces of fine work, winning them 
back with infinite care to something like 
their original state, and then providing 
them with a comfortable and dignified 
environment, is one of the greatest 
pleasures that holiday hobby-hunting con- 
tains. The Pergolesi tables, cabinets, 
bookcases, cupboards, and so forth, lend 
themselves to such recovering, and repay 
a thousandfold the labours of restoration. 


Sun-Dials, 

If one’s holiday travels bring one to 
some rather sleepy and neglected country 
town, in its day surrounded by old houses 
with large gardens, the quest of the sun- 
dial may be pursued with a fair amount 














Old Bow statuettes : portraits of Woodward and Kitty Clive in well-known characters. 


make the vogue for a short period of 
the eighteenth century. This piece, which 
is In the collection of Mr. James Orrock, 


of good fortune. The stone, marble, 
lead, and even wooden, pillars which 
were so popular in the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries here, although neg- 
lected later, were not readily destroyed. 
Old coach-houses and __ potting-sheds 
disused summer-houses and lumber-rooms, 
still hold many examples of these charming 
old-fashioned pieces. Now that the cult 
of the domestic garden is a passion with 
so many small householders, the recovery 
of a fine dial and pedestal is particularly 
pleasant. The examples here given are 


«from a large exhibition held in Brook 
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And almost any of these old examples 
set on a quiet lawn in summer-time help 
that spirit of leisured peace which lingers 
in the gardens that we love. Such ex- 
amples as are shown in the illustrations 
are not very difficult to find, and will most 
likely be obtained for a small sum in some 
town where Victorian ideals still survive. 
Thus the golden sunshine of the rose- 
walks or the dappled shade within the 
orchard close of your own domain may be 

made more pic- 








turesque by a 
chance _ holiday 
discovery. But of 
course there are 
many such 
attempts which 
end in disappoint- 
ment and disgust, 


Ways that are 
Dark. 


A typical story 
of the “finds” 
that fail and the 
wiliness of the 
rustic mind is that 
of “the old oak 
trough,” which I 
heard recently. 

An artist was 
spending the 
summer in a 
farmhouse very 
pleasantly in a 
western county 
where life was of 
the simplest and 
there were not 
many chances of 
adding to his store 
of antique furni- 
ture and the like. 








An example of the painted furniture of Pergolesi, which is often further decorated by panels 
of the work of Angelica Kaufmann, or one of the delicate artists of her time and style. 


Street. There is a delightful air of 
romance and old-world grace about these 
pieces. Of a fine example Mr. Austin 
Dobson has sung : 

And round about its gray, time-eaten brow 
Lean letters speak—a worn and shattered row : 
Lama Shade: a Shadowe too arte thou: 

I mark the Time: saye, Gossip, dost thou soe ? 
There would the ringdoves linger, head to head ; 
And here the snail a silver course would run, 
Beating old Time; and here the peacock spread 
His gold-green glory shutting out the sun... . 


But, as it hap- 
pened, almost at 
his very door in 
fact, his eye fell upon a curious piece of 
old oak in an extremely useful and un- 
dignified position. Itserved as the trough 
from which a flourishing family of pigs 
fed, and although embedded in mud 
of a pronounced kind, the artist caught 
sight of carving which he felt sure was of 
a Tudor character. Having little to do, 
he wove round this curious piece many 
delicate fancies and high hopes—which it 
did not deserve. In fact, he fell in love 
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with this thing and desired its possession. 
After gazing at his quarry for some 
days, he made what he considered a 














Carved stone pedestal and sundial, 2 ft. 74 in, high. 


judicious approach towards the farmer. 
Rather to his surprise, the owner of 
the trough met him (the would-be 
buyer) half way in his inquiry, and, with 
the strong accent of the West and the 
hearty laugh which sometimes preludes a 
good bargain, told him at once that he 
wanted to purchase the “old oak trough.” 
He added that many an artist-gent had 
desired to do the same, but that he and his 
people had always had good luck with 
their pigs, and the trough had stood there, 
year in year out, during his father’s time 
and that of Avs father before him, and 
remain it should for those who were to 
come after. This, of course, had the 
desired effect of stimulating the collector ; 
but having plenty of time, he continued in 
a most diplomatic fashion to hunt his 
hobby. Eventually and greatly to his 
satisfaction—and by no means to the 
chagrin of the farmer—he obtained his 
desire for £10, and had it dug out of 
the sty and forwarded to an honest 
cabinet-maker in Chelsea, to whom he 
Wrote that it was to be freed from all signs 
of its long degradation. He was to return 
home in a month’s time, when he trusted 
to find that what had appeared a rough 
trough under the mud—there were some 
odd pieces too found near by—would 


prove a court cupboard of an excellent 
period, or at least a chest or stand of 
considerable value. ‘The acute reader 
who is not to be taken in by such obvious 
frauds foresees the end. When the artist 
at length called on the cabinet-maker, the 
latter met him with some remark about 
having at last got the oak cleaned. But 
how on earth it ever got in such a 
state, he was at a loss even to imagine. 
The artist told him of the generations of, 
swine and farmers whom it had served. 
“Well,” said the cleaner, “ that’s a rum go! 
That oak ain’t been made up mor’na year, 
the carving is machinery, and noo machi- 
nery at that ; but, my word ! it did want a 
bit of pickling.” 


Aged Appearance no Great 
Recommendation. 


Indeed, in a general way, one might 
say, Never buy the things you cannot see 
completely and handle at your ease. 
Those pieces which, like the artist’s Tudor 
chest, are covered with dust and dirt and 
half buried beneath the flowing sands of 














Carved stone pedestal and sundial, 3 ft. 14 in. high. 


time are always suspect. However 
charming may be the work of restoration, 
really good condition is a great quality in 
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An old oaken inlaid side table and ‘‘ Cottage’’ Chippendale chairs, Delft jars and bowl, a Bartolozzi engraving 
and early mirror—the results of many holiday hunts, 


antiques of all kinds, and when a doubtful 
piece assumes extreme old age, you may 
be sure it is with no very good end in 


view. Still, there are many objects of art 
which can be recovered from a bad state, 
and are often found—if found at all—in 
poor but reparable condition. Among 
these are prints and engravings, and 
especially, perhaps, those fine mezzotints 
of the eighteenth century which, without 
being in that perfect portfolio condition 
which commands such absurd prices just 
now, give one as complete and interest- 
ing an idea of the engravers’ work as 
the finest state possible. In the last 
illustration a pleasing Bartolozzi of this 
character is to be seen in conjunction 
with other eighteenth-century pieces, such 
as may well be found during a_ holiday 
tour in England, although the Delft 


tobacco jars and the bowl on stand and 
the excellent “portrait of a lady” are 
examples which fall only to the most 
fortunate. 

The first illustration also shows some of 
the treasures that Mr. James Orrock has 
gathered together from all the corners of 
the country, where he has _ hunted 
eighteenth-century applied arts with 
remarkable skill and avidity. No doubt 
the many successes of such a gifted 
collector make our own modest endeavour 
more difficult, but still such pieces as the 
knife and plate boxes, the tea-caddies, 
the clock and inkstand and desk shown in 
the photograph, not to mention the chairs 
and sideboards, are yet to be found and 
seized and led back to our cabinets and 
corridors—the captives of our bow and 
spear. 





ASKING THE WAY. 


BY S. MACNAUGHTAN 


(Gy telat pressed (on foot, and some- 


what pressed for time, stopping at 

the door of a cottage): Will you 
be so kind as to tell me the shortest way 
to Chigfold ? 

LADY OF THE CoTTAGE: Well, sir, I'll 
tell ’ee the way I allus goes meself, but 
I'll not go saffur as to say ’tis the shortest. 

TRAVELLER: Are there two ways? 

Lavy: I understood you to say there 
was, sir. 

TRAVELLER : ‘Tell me any way, please. 

Lavy: Bless ye, sir, you can’t mistake 
your road; ‘tis so easy as never was. 
Seems sometimes as though I could find 
my way blindfold ! 

TRAVELLER: ‘l’o save time, will you 
kindly tell me if I go north, south, east, 
or west ? 

Lavy (firmly): That would be more 
than I would like to say, sir. 

‘TRAVELLER (encouragingly) : Just give 
me your own directions, 

Lapy (suspiciously): You will be one 
of those gentlemen, perhaps, who measures 
the road, sir ? 

TRAVELLER: No, I am merely trying 
to get to Chigfold, and I don’t know the 
way. 

Lapy (somewhat relieved, and speaking 
with greater confidence): I should take the 
path down Primrose Lane, sir (Primrose 
Lane bein’ what my children calls it in 
spring-time, when the primroses be out— 
and a pretty sight they be!). 1 don’t 
rightly know how ’tis called in winter.” 

TRAVELLER (Aofefully) : 1 take the path 
down Primrose Lane, and then—— ? 

Lapy: You can take the field-path, if 
you prefer it, sir. 

TRAVELLER: Where is that ? 

Lapy (smiling indulgently): Well, sir, 
you do be a stranger not to know where 
t’ field-path be! Sure ’tis where Farmer 
Mears do feed his cows. 

TRAVELLER (with withering sarcasm) : 
Is there any means of distinguishing 
Farmer Mears’s cows from any other 
cows ? 

Lapy (keeping an open mind on the 
subject) : That I couldn’t say, sir. 

TRAVELLER (holding on to the informa- 


tion he has got): 1 take the field-path— 
and then ? 
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Lapy: You keep goin’ on till you be 
fairly tired. 

TRAVELLER : How far is it ? 

Lapy : If you be tired, sir, it do seem 
a tur’ble long way; but if you be strong 
and ’earty, why then ’twon’t seem saffur. 

TRAVELLER (seized with a brilliant 
inspiration) : How far does your husband 
call it? 

Lapy (much amused, and smiling): He 
calls it a good bit sharter than I should ! 

‘TRAVELLER: When I get to the end 
of the field-path, what do I do? 

Lapy (eager/y): Then, sir, you turns 
round by the chapel. 

TRAVELLER (enthusiastically) : Thanks ! 
thanks! I turn round by the chapel 5 

Lapy: ’Tis the chapel we calls it, sir, 
though it do look just like all the other 
cottages about here ; but ye’see, Parson 
’e gives us a bit of a sarvice there of a 
Sunday. ’Tis held in the living-room of 
a poor widow woman, who brings in what 
chairs she can, and the rest stand. 

TRAVELLER: I have no doubt I shall 
be able to find the cottage from your 
description of it, but as I have found no 
one at home for the last three miles- 

Lapy: "Tis the beautiful weather for 
harvest indeed, sir. 

‘TRAVELLER: You might inform me a 
little further. 

Lavy (delightedly): That I will, sir. 

TRAVELLER: After I have passed the 
chapel “ 

Lapy (eagerly): You pass by where the 
old toll-bar used to stand, and you just 
keep on and on, taking but little notice 
of most of the turns, till you come to a 
bad bit of muddy road, though I don’t 
say it won't be dried up by now. 

TRAVELLER (fatiently) : Yes? 

Lapy (Aindly): If you would like to 
avoid it, and if your boots be’ant strong, you 
might go round where there be generally 
some men clearing the wood. 

TRAVELLER: Thank you, I will go on 
and ask them to direct me. 

Lapy: Though ’tain’t likely they’ll be 
there, I suppose, this bein’ Saturday. 

‘TRAVELLER (77 a bitter mood): 1 can’t 
put off going to Chigfold till Monday. 

Lavy: Now did ’ee say Chigfold, sir? 
Why, I thought as ’ee said Shagford ! 
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IX. HOW HE 


O come by the true end of this 
story you must see Nelson send 
the Goliath into the shoal water at 


Aboukir ; you must see Bonaparte in the 
great mosque at Cairo rocking himself 


this way and that to honour Mahomet. 
But it begins far enough from that. 
It begins, to be precise, in a counting- 


house of St. Mary Axe. Mr. Herrmann 
Stein, who was by birth a German and 
a Jew, by nature a money broker and 
looked all that, sat breathing heavily over 
his desk. From his shoe buckles to the 
velvet cap that covered his shiny head he 
was wholly neat, and his office neat as he. 
His large loose mass took so much space 
that there was no room for disorder. Mr. 
Herrmann Stein was engaged with a 
letter from M. Jacob Joseph, the Swiss 
Jew banker, of Genoa. In English it 
would read something like this : 


DEAR SIR, 

Yours of the gth July received 
and contents noted. Our house is willing to 
negotiate French Directory bonds at the 
price less three-eighths. Is your house in 
the market for Austrian bills with 27} dis- 
count ? 

I take this occasion to submit for your 
consideration contract as follows: Made- 
moiselle Joseph, my daughter, being of 
nubile age (date of birth, Jan. 3,1777), I 
desire to see her established. She will be 
ultimate heir of my small property. In the 
interim I shall be prepared to make ade- 
quate settlement on her, parity for parity, as 
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per subsequent agreement. Should you be 
inclined to enter into the affair for your son, 
I would suggest he should discuss the terms 
of the contract in person, when he might 
make the acquaintance of Mademoiselle 
Joseph. 
With assurance of consideration, 
Faithfully, 
JOSEPH. 


“So,” said Mr. Herrmann, and_ his 
goggle eyes became more defined. ‘Then 
he chuckled wheezily, and then he struck 
a bell. A small alert clerk answered. 
“T vas vanting Mr. David,” said Mr. 
Stein. 

Mr. David came. He was less the 
Jew and far less the German than _ his 
father, a slim man of middle height and 
a pale face, pleasant enough to see but 
without anything to make the eye linger— 
quite acutely ordinary. His father gave 
him the letter and he read it quickly and 
looked up without a sign of amusement or 
disgust. His face was not designed for 
legible emotions. 

But his father was. still chuckling. 
“Dot old Joseph! He vas never having 
any sentiments. I shall ask him vat dis- 
count he give me on his daughter for 
negotiating her. . . . Or tell him ve do 
not deal in lottery bonds, de firm of Stein 
and Stein. ... Have you ever seen 
her ?” 

“Yes,” said his son blandly. 
slapped my face.” 


‘* She 
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Mr. Stein chuckled with more vigour. 
“My dear, I often vant to do it myself. 
Dot is because you do not ever seem to 
yant anything. Vot vos it with Made- 
Did you not vant her 


moiselle Eve? 
either?” 

‘She was thirteen. 
his son. 

“And you will never grow out of it.” 
Mr. Stein shook his head. ‘‘No, my 
dear, you vould not be good for her. If 
she has spirit you vould drive her mad.” 

“Tam only a stimulant,” said his son, 
and began to argue. His father and he 
enjoyed themselves in an earnest-minded 
battle. At the end of it David Stein, still 
calm, said to his perspiring parent, ‘‘ Well, 
as you are getting so hot I shall go away 
to Genoa. . . . Oh, do not be alarmed. 
I shall find nothing more permanent than 
amusement.” 

Then his father spoke to him in Ger- 
man..... 

M. Jacob Joseph of Genoa, a sleek old 
widower, divided his affections between 
his money and his daughter. He liked 
to make one serve the other. Made- 
moiselle Eve, stately, deep-bosomed, with 
Juno’s ivory neck and brow, had charm. 
Her father used it in business. ‘There 
came to Genoa in the summer of 1797 a 
certain M. de Bourrienne, the secretary of 
Bonaparte, who was zealous in making 
friends with the bankers. ‘To know what 
Bourrienne wanted and what Bonaparte 
designed to do next was of moment. M. 
Jacob Joseph presented M. de Bourrienne 
to his daughter as a friend of honour. 
Mademoiselle consented to be kind. So 
the disaster was engendered. Bourrienne, 
who was neither modest nor cold, felt the 
allure of her body and mind. He would 
sit by the hour in her salon, his eyes 
wandering from her eyes to her ivory 
neck, and he set himself to talk his wittiest 
for her. Her father got little by it, for 
when delicately he hinted of Bonaparte 
and his future and his plans Bourrienne 
wrapped himself in a gorgeous mist of 
words. But he always looked well and 
he talked well, and Mademoiselle Eve, 
fascinating, was fascinated. If only M. de 
Bourrienne had had a little more restraint 
he might have won Mademoiselle Joseph. 
Then—why then, the affair of Egypt 
would have ended in Bonaparte’s triumph, 
Bonaparte been Emperor of the East, and 
the world worked out its fate by a different 
way. But you would hardly expect M. de 


I was polite,” said 
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Bourrienne to guess all that. M. Joseph 
of course had no kindness for Bourrienne. 
He relied on his daughter’s skill as decoy 
to keep M. de Bourrienne from being too 
serious. He was incapable of proposing 
to marry his daughter to any but a man 
of the same race and at least as much 
money as his own. He was a devoted 
father. But it did not occur to him that 
his daughter was still modestly innocent. 

M. Joseph had made no progress with 

3ourrienne, Bourienne had made a good 
deal with his daughter, when Bonaparte 
himself came to Genoa. Being heartily 
afraid of him, Genoa welcomed him with 
effusion, It was a grandiose entry. All 
the marble of the Via Roma was wreathed 
in the colours of France. From colon- 
nade and piazza sounded all kinds of 
music. Gaudy crowds swarmed in the 
sunshine. Bonaparte’s bronzed ragged 
battalions came swinging along beneath 
storms of flowers, amid shrill cheers that 
grew and grew for Bonaparte — Bonaparte 
riding alone, a little lean, grey form ill set 
on his white charger. ‘The Genoese cast 
him a carpet of laurel boughs, they yelled 
at him “ glorious liberator,” in the hope 
that he might be, and fired at him volleys 
of kisses. Bonaparte touched his hat 
stiffly. Not a muscle moved in the gaunt 
bronze face. He stared right on. 

In an upper chamber of the inn of the 
Piazza Deferrari, a man of modest clothes, 
modest form and modest features, a man 
distressingly negligible was smoking a pipe. 
The yells for the “ liberator ” drew him lei- 
surely tothe window. Without enthusiasm 
he examined Bonaparte and _ smiled 
slightly. Then he returned to his chair, 
smoked his pipe out and by way of a 
bath went to bed. David Stein had an 
affection for calm. That night Bonaparte 
sat late reading the Koran. 

On the next day David Stein allowed 
his ardour to take him to see the gentle- 
man who wished to be his father-in-law. 
M. Jacob Joseph was rejoiced, and said 
so with the aid of a variety of languages. 
“It is heavenly! It is ordained!” so he 
concluded. “I will make an equal settle- 
ment of what you will.” He held David 
Stein away from him at the full length of 
his fat arms. ‘* My little girl and you! 
You will be a perfect match.” 

“T did think better of her than that,” 
said David Stein sadly. 

M. Joseph looked bewildered. ‘“ My 
son,” said he, “‘you be sure that you can 
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think no better of my daughter than she 
is.” 

“ T shall not try,” said David Stein. 

M. Joseph frowned. “Ah, you have 
not seen her some years. You think it is 
safe to be cold. But she is changed. 
But she is a woman.” 

“That,” said David Stein, “is what I 
am afraid of.” 

M. Joseph made a gesture of impatience. 
“You are no warmer than atoad. Come 
and see her.” He went out and up a 
stair and flung open a door. David Stein 
beheld Mademoiselle Joseph clasped to 
the bosom of Bourrienne. 

David Stein effaced himself behind a 
doorpost. M. Joseph said what he 
thought—it was not flattering—in a mix- 
ture of Italian, Armenian and Greek. 
Mademoiselle Joseph detached herself 
from Bourrienne and turned to her father 
her back. It displayed profound emotion. 
But Bourrienne, who was extremely ruddy, 
strode to M. Joseph with a jolly laugh: 
“What, old gentleman!” he cried, and 
prodded the ribs of his desired father-in- 
law, “ give me joy!” 

“T will give you,” said M. Joseph, with 
some enthusiasm, “ the devil.” 

Bourrienne laughed again, but there was 
less mirth in his eyes. 

“Take care, old gentleman,” said he in 
a lower voice. ‘ I am nota man to insult. 
Let me have two words with you. 
Come!” He took M. Joseph’s arm and 
strode out with him. M. Joseph said 
more than two words as they went. 

Mademoiselle turned with glowing, 
glistening cheeks, and looked after them. 
Her lips were parted and _ tremulous. 
Softly she stole to the door. David Stein 
came out of his modest obscurity to face 
her. She recoiled. He shut the door. 
“Seven years ago,” said he, ‘‘ you slapped 
my face.” 

Mademoiselle Joseph was white with 
amazement. David Stein put his hands 
behind him and examined her as a critic. 
“ Well, sir?” she gasped. 

*‘T should like to make you do it now. 
That is all,” said David Stein. 

Mademoiselle Joseph recoiled further. 
“You are—you must be—you are M. 
_ Stein ?” 

“T could wish you to be as glad of that 
as I am,” said David Stein pensively. 

Mademoiselle Joseph tried to produce 
a polite smile. ‘I am sure you are very 
welcome, M. Stein.” 
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“] think better of you than to believe 
it;” there was a flicker in his eyes as he 
watched her, and she blushed. “I am 
only an interruption. And you are woman 
enough to be passionate in bliss.” 

“ Bliss ?” she breathed, and looked at 
him with bold, proud, defiant eyes. 

‘But I cannot believe in the gentleman 
with the complexion,” David Stein in- 
formed her. ‘So I offer my earnest 
condolence.” 

She was nearly as ruddy as Bourrienne, 
She stamped her foot: “Oh, you are 
intolerable!” she cried. ‘‘ It was insolent 
in him! It was impudent! I had—he 
had—he had no right. I detest him !” 

Mentally, spiritually, David Stein was 
defeated and stupefied. Nothing in his 
manner admitted it. He opened the door: 
“The ruddy gentleman,” he said blandly, 
“will be surprised when you tell him the 
news.” 

“Oh!” she gasped, and glared at him, 
trembling in wrath too great for words; 
then she whirled out. 


David Stein scratched his chin—and 


wandered across the room to a mirror 
being 


and pensively watched himself 
scratched. 

M. de Bourrienne, in fact, whom there is 
no reason to suspect of being a wise man, 
had gone a great deal too fast. Made- 
moiselle Joseph was still far from being 
ready for him to kiss her. She had 
indeed arrived at thinking him a very fine 
man, but he had waked no more ardent . 
emotion, and to be caught and crushed 
and kissed with the freedom of the camp 
—that frightened and disgusted her, It 
was a state of mind quite beyond the 
intelligence of Bourrienne. He con- 
ceived that he had sealed his union with 
her and her inheritance. 

In M. Joseph’s office he was explaining 
to M. Joseph—who interpolated torrents 
of polyglot wrath—how ardently Made- 
moiselle Joseph adored him, when Made- 
moiselle Joseph stood in the doorway. 
‘“‘ My beautiful one! My well beloved !” 
said Bourrienne, kissing his hand to her. 

Mademoiselle Joseph stood white and 
stern. ‘My father—he is abominable— 
this gentleman ”— she spoke in throbs— 
“he is insolent—I will not have him 
here.” The words were for her father, 
but her eyes struck at Bourrienne. 

Bourrienne muttered something under 
his breath of bad odour. Her father 
started up in gleeful wrath. “ You hear 
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it, insolence? You hear it? And do 
you tell me now that she is in love with 
you? No, it is a lie!” Mademoiselle 
Joseph lingered a moment, her eyes angry 
upon 3ourrienne, then with dignity 
retired. ‘‘It is a lie, and you are a 
villain!” cried M. Joseph. 

Bourrienne started up. 
old fool !” 

“Careful? I will be very careful that 
my house sees no more of you. You are 
a guest, you eat my salt, and you put 
insult upon my daughter. Very well. 
Very well, M. de Bourrienne. But it 
shall not be any more. Be pleased to go, 
most honourable M. de Bourrienne.” 

“The girl is a jilt, a baggage,” cried 
Bourrienne. “She drew me on, she Z 

M. Joseph gave a somewhat. shrill 
laugh. “Oh, this is very good manners, 
is it not, M. de Bourrienne? And her 
father is to listen to it? It is quite 
enough, M. de Bourrienne. Do me the 
kindness to go away.” 

“Old fool, remember who I 
cried Bourrienne. 

“T know quite well what you are, most 
honourable M. de Bourrienne, and I 
will hear nothing -of you but good- 
bye.” 

“You are mad,” cried Bourrienne, and 
vociferated further. 

M. Joseph called two clerks and bade 
them show the gentleman out, and left 
Bourrienne to say what he pleased and go 
where he would. ‘The deplorable affair 
having occurred before the eyes of a so 
desirable son-in-law had agitated him 
excessively. He was burning to explain 
it away. 

He found David Stein alone, and ex- 
hausted himself in many words. Then 
David Stein spoke: “Who did you say 
the gentleman was ?” 

“The rascal—the shameless rascal—is 
the secretary of General Bonaparte,” M. 
Joseph panted. 

David Stein—it was his first sign of 
emotion—allowed a small smile to cross 
his face as he gazed upon M. Joseph. 

M. Joseph became cold. “What is 
that you mean ?” he asked in a hurry. 

“IT do not know what I mean yet,” 
said David Stein. “It’s rather con- 
fusing, isn’t it?” He continued to smile 
on the alarmed M. Joseph, who had 
begun to find some difficulty in breathing. 
“Perhaps General Bonaparte’s secretary 
Is now suggesting to General Bonaparte 


* Be careful, 


am !” 
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that you are a cow worth milking.” M. 
Joseph inarticulately protested. ‘‘ What 
might General Bonaparte’s secretary be 
doing here at all ?” 

“That is what I have been trying to 
get out of him,” M. Joseph cried. 

“Ah!” David Stein’s eyes flickered. 
“With the assistance of Mademoiselle 
Eve?” 

M. Joseph execrated the iniquity of 
Bourrienne, 

“You are like the fellow who asked a 
wolf to dinner and complained of its 
appetite,” said David Stein. ‘ Well, has 
he let out anything ?” 

“Nothing. Nothing at all!” 
Joseph, and again was shrill. 

David Stein tapped his teeth. ‘‘ Now, 
besides kissing Mademoiselle Eve, what 
has he been doing in Genoa ?” 

“ How do I know?” said M. Joseph. 
‘Nothing but dance or dine. Ihave met 
him many times.” 

“At the houses of your friends ?” 
Joseph admitted it. 
all bankers ?” 

“You mean, of course,” said M. 
Joseph, “what I think myself. He is 
sent to sound in Genoa about the making 
of a loan.” 

“Or a theft,” said David Stein, and 
again M. Joseph’s horrified eyes en- 
countered a small smile. It grew. It 
brought forth a chuckle. 

M. Joseph flushed. 
“What the devil e 

““[ came here in an American ship,” 
David Stein’s voice was plaintive, still and 
gentle ; “I am keeping her here. She is 
as uncomfortable as usual. But the 
captain is honest. And the flag—is safe.” 
He paused and appeared to meditate on 
the stupefaction of M. Joseph. “If I had 
any bullion in Genoa, I should put it 
aboard the Mary Haven invoiced as silk. 
And I should arrange my ledgers to 
abolish the value of that bullion. In case 
—anything happened.” 

M. Joseph was then eloquent. M. 
Joseph gave out many large, vague, and 
respectable reasons against being afraid, 
and palpitated with fear. M. Joseph made 
all the objections to trusting his gold to 
the Mary Haven, and asked how he 
should get it there. M. Joseph, in fact, 
was not constructed to deal with the 
extraordinary. 

But that placid Jew mind which in Bona- 
parte’s despite turned the fortune of the 


cried M. 


M. 
““Who are probably 


His voice rose. 
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world, had no trouble in manipulating M. 
Joseph. He obediently sent to the Bank 
of St. George to draw out the most of his 
balance. From his own cellars in the 
dark of the night a party of seamen of the 
Mary Haven bore certain weighty bales 
from the Via della Maddalena down to the 
quay. And M. Joseph’s portable fortune 
—three-fourths at least of his life—lay 
under the care of Stein and Stein. 

‘Through the midnight hours M. Joseph 
made fiction in his ledgers and began to 
be very unhappy. Stein and Stein, indeed, 
were held on ’change to be quite pedantic- 
ally honourable, but he had never given 
them the chance to be anything else. M. 
Joseph had the temper of a man who 
thinks no one so likely to be robbed as 
himself. It is not a comfortable possession. 
His soul mourned for his bullion. 

David Stein, after making a precise 
estimate of the total of M. Joseph’s 
fortune, and some other calculations that 
would have appalled M. Joseph, had 
found peaceful and quiet sleep. ~ He 
would not be likely to snore. 

Now Bourrienne had gone away anxious, 
there is no doubt, to show spite. But 
he was delayed. He found Bonaparte 
bent over a_ translation of Barclay’s 
**Geography,” with great maps of the East 
hanging down from his table. Bourrienne 
saluted twice before he was seen. “ In the 
matter of the list of bankers, General e 
he began. 

Bonaparte waved his 
morrow, to-morrow.” 

Bourrienne, though somewhat swollen 
with venom, knew his master too well to 
show impatience. He retired discreetly. 

Bonaparte drew over the table a map 
of Egypt and the Nile. 

From his first manhood he was possessed 
with dreams of the East. ‘The vast spaces 
of Asia, her teeming races, allured him. 
There was a mine of the rude matter of 
life that -his greedy ambition longed to 
work and shape and wield. Asia was lined 
with no stubborn barriers of patriotism, no 
old loyalties to give him pause. Always 
the sturdy, self-reliant minds of Europe 
irked him. “Men are too civilised,” he 
grumbled to Marmont. “ There is nothing 
left to be done.” He wanted the fanatic 
masses of Asia, blind armies of a despot’s 
will. 

He had tried his own power and proved 
it in the campaign of Italy. He had made 
himself into a consummate soldier, and 
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he knew it. Now he was eager for the 
adventure of his dreams. He turned his 
back on the spirit of the West, on the 
faith of the Revolution. “Europe is a 
molehill. All the great reputations have 
come from Asia.” So he said to Bour- 
rienne, and sent him to Genoa to find out 
which of the bankers were worth plunder- 
ing. A little money was needed for the 
journey to the Empire of the World. 

In the morning, according to the 
custom of peace, Bourrienne came to 
him as soon as he was in his dressing- 
gown. While a barber shaved him and 
arranged his uninteresting hair, Bour- 
rienne read to him the MMoniteur and 
every other newspaper that could be had, 
Then they went upstairs to the cabinet, 
where the industrious Bourrienne had set 
letters and dispatches in array. Bona- 
parte sat down to his table and found 
upon it a list of certain bankers, with an 
amount entered against each name. He 
frowned: “We settled this yesterday, 
Bourrienne,” he said sharply. 

“With your permission, sir, I think 
there is another who will be worth add- 
ing.” Bonaparte grunted. ‘ Joseph. Of 
the Via della Maddalena. He would be 
good for another million francs. His 
business is chiefly ” Bourrienne went 
on with fluent information, but Bona- 
parte was leaning back to watch him. 

“Why have you only just found him ?” 
The question cut sharp across Bourrienne’s 
swift words. 

“T had been deceived as to his 
resources, sir,” said Bourrienne readily. 

“Or you had failed to get a bribe from 
him?” Bourrienne faced the cold eyes, 
and protested vehemently his honesty. 
“You talk too much” said Bonaparte. 
“T know you have a_ greedy pocket, 
Bourrienne. Remémber--you will be 
unwise to fill it out of my affairs.” 

Bourrienne was again protesting with 
tearful eloquence. “Vo not make a noise. 
Put his name on the list. Have it sent 
to Savary. He has his orders. Now 
write.” ‘There was begun a dispatch to the 
Directory concerning the poverty of Genoa. 

Now David Stein, who was of a 
contemplative nature, spent that morning 
upon the quays watching the water. He 
thus acquired benevolence, and in the 
warm drowsy hours of afternoon, “It 
would be soothing to them both,” said 
he, “if they saw me.” And he made for 
the Via della Maddalena, 








“*Bill and coo, my dears,’ said the sergeant,—'Old Cousin is blind,’ and he lay on his back and kicked 
at the air.” 
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M. Joseph, with the excuse ofa sleepless 
night, was prolonging his siesta, but the 
sound of the name of Stein woke him 
with a jerk. He hurried, with his neck- 
cloth awry, to embrace David Stein, and 
then shook his hand: “ Nothing has 
happened, you know, nothing at all,” he 
whispered. 

“ Do not be disappointed,” said David 
Stein. 

“ Disappointed !” M. 
claimed several times, and began to 
babble about his money. David Stein 
said a little from time to time, till the 
styptic power of his placidity dried up the 
doubts exuding from M. Joseph’s fear. 

“T came,” David Stein then remarked, 
“to speak to your daughter. I did not 
feel it was the moment for me to present 
my devotion yesterday.” 

“The money remaining always at my 
immediate order,” said M. Joseph, follow- 
ing his own thought. ‘ Hein? Oh, 
yes, of course. The abominable rascal ! 
Come and see her.” 

This time Mademoiselle Joseph was 
alone, reposing. She received the intro- 
duction with a blush and an elevated 
head. “I hope, my dear,” said M. Joseph, 
who knew the signs of storm in his 
daughter, “that you will make M. Stein 
very welcome. If you win him for your 
friend it will be very well for you.” 

“IT do not hope ever to make Made- 
moiselle that,” said David Stein, with a 
bow. 

“ Admirable,” said M. Joseph, and went 
out. 

Mademoiselle Joseph looked at David 
Stein haughtily, and David Stein, stand- 
ing over her, met her eyes with all his 
wonted calm. ‘We have to consider, 
Mademoiselle,” said he, “that your father 
expects us to marry.” 

Mademoiselle started up from her 
couch to face him. ‘‘ You—oh, you are 
too flattering, sir,” she laughed, but her 
cheeks were dark. 

“T think it is amusing myself,” David 
Stein agreed. “So let us consider the 
consequences,” 

“There will be no consequences, sir,” 
cried Mademoiselle Joseph. 

“Oh, I hope so. For instance, when 
we are married, I shall not expect you to 
blush so much.” 

** You are impertinent, sir.” 

** That also will cease when we 

Mademoiselle Joseph stamped 


Joseph — ex- 


” 


her 
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foot. ‘Will you understand, sir, that 
this is offensive ? ” 

“ Nevertheless, let us examine it caimly. 
You will find it more amusing to marry 
some one. Now, you know my worst 
fault—it is that I never lose my temper, 
You will find that irritating, but not un- 
wholesome in a husband. Otherwise, I 
assure you, I am attractive... If you 
marry some one else you will disappoint 
your father and never know absolute 
calm.” 

“Will you be good enough to go, sir ?” 
said Mademoiselle Joseph, in her coldest 
tones. 

“Some men,” David Stein admitted, 
“might take you to mean that you refused 
my——” 

“I do refuse, sir,” cried Mademoiselle 
Joseph ; “I utterly refuse.” 

“Tn fact,” said David Stein, “I did 
not expect you to do anything else.” 
Mademoiselle Joseph, gazing upon him, 
was speechless and seemed to pant a 
little. “ But you will admit that it was 
polete in me to ask you.” 

“T—]I—I—” she stammered in her 
wrath—‘‘ I do not know why you please 
to insult me. Why do you come? Why 
are you here?” 

““T have wondered a little myself,” 
David Stein admitted. “I think it is 
because I once kissed you.” 

Again her cheeks were dark, and as 
swiftly they paled she turned on him, 
“T will tell you why youcome. You hear 
I have money. You want it.” 

“Once,” said David Stein, “you 
slapped my face. Now--well, it is the 
same thing.” 

“And I detest you now as I detested 
you then,” she cried. 

“T find you equally attractive,” said 
he. 

Mademoiselle Joseph bit her lip. She 
surveyed him from head to heel and with 
some contempt. “It is—oh, well, it is not 
worth while to be angry with you. You 
are so insignificant.” i 

“This method,” said David Stein 
critically, “is indeed more dignified.” 

She laughed with some effort. ‘‘ Well, 
sir, there are people to whom one does 
not trouble about dignity.” 

“Tt is,” David Stein agreed, ‘“‘a proof of 
confidence and affection.” 

“Or of contempt.” 

“Previously,” said he, 
slapped my face once.” 


“you only 
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“ You provoked me less, 1 suppose.” 

“JT wonder,” said David Stein critically, 
and approached her. She recoiled in a 
hurry. “Have you no confidence in 
your power to resist ?” he inquired. 

“The fact is, sir,” said she, keeping 
a table between them, ‘that you are no 
longer amusing, and so “9 

“But happily you have not deterio- 
rated.” 

“And so,” said Mademoiselle Joseph, 
“T will beg your leave to retire.” 

“Tt is,” said David Stein, “your first 
confession of defeat.” 

Mademoiselle Joseph did not attempt 
to have the last word. ‘This somewhat 
surprised David Stein, whose taste, as you 
have seen, was poor. It is to be feared 
that Mademoiselle Joseph was never 
sufficiently attentive to this. ‘Io the end 
she allowed his audacity to obscure for 
her his vulgarity. 

On the next morning David Stein, who 
was of regular habits, again watched the 
water in the harbour. When he came 
back to his inn he found his secretary 
out, and the street in some commotion. 
David Stein went to his lunch without 
asking questions. His secretary returned 
to announce that the French had arrested 
four bankers on a charge of traffic with 
the Austrians, M. Joseph was one. 
David Stein made a good lunch. After 
it he went to the Via della Maddalena. 

There was a French sentry before the 
door of M. Joseph’s counting-house. 
Two non-commissioned officers were at 
work within, sealing desks and strong- 
boxes. Another sentry guarded the 
private door. David Stein was lounging 
past him. ‘‘ Now then!” cried the man, 
grounding arms before David Stein’s toes. 
“What do you want? ‘The old Jew has 
gone to the guard-room.” 

“I knew that two days ago,” said 
David Stein. 

“Curse you for a liar! 
it happened.” 

“What is the use of knowing things 
after they happen?” said David Stein. 
Being a Frenchman, the sentry grinned. 

Daughters are more sport than fathers. 
I want to see her.” 

“You will have to make love to her 
before old Brass Neck,” said the sentry, 
and called to his sergeant, “ ‘The gentle- 
man wants to kiss the Jewess, sergeant,” 
said he. 

The sergeant winked. 


That was before 


“Tf that is all, 
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I'll turn my back. If it’s anything else, 
my son, lookgafter yourself.” 

One of palpitating maids was sent 
to warn Mademoiselle Joseph. David 


Stein and the sergeant entered her salon, 
and the sergeant flung himself down on 
the couch and drummed with his nailed 
David Stein regarded him without 


shoes. 
anger. 

Mademoiselle Joseph came in swiftly— 
her face was grey and heavy, her eyes 
dull. David Stein bowed almost like a 
gentleman. 

“Bill and coo, my dears,” said the 
sergeant,—‘“‘ Old Cousin is blind,” and he 
lay on his back and kicked at the air. 

‘“*M. Stein—my father—” she breathed. 

“Is in no kind of danger,” said David 
Stein. 

“Hola!” cried the sergeant, raising 
himself, “‘who are you that answers for 
the Little Corporal ? ” 

“You mean it?” Mademoiselle gasped. 
“You know? It is true? They say he 
lent money to the Austrians. ‘They say 
he % 

“There is nothing to be afraid of in 
Bonaparte,” said David Stein. “Oh, 
believe me. Ihave believed in myself 
more than thirty years. You shall do it 
for the next thirty. It pays well... 
you are not quite able to think me serious. 
‘Try. It will be worth while. ‘That was 
all I had to say—till your father is back. 
Good afternoon.” And he was gone. 

‘“Name of a little grey dog!” cried the 
sergeant. “You have the queerest lover 
ever I knew, Jewess.” 

Mademoiselle Joseph’s heart in the 
midst ot anxieties consented to think 
about it. 

David Stein—it is this in him that 
I chiefly admire—went to call on Bona- 
parte. 

To the officer of the guard at the 
Palazzo Ducale he called himself David 
Stein of Guntter and Goldschild of 
Hamburg. It was the name of a great 
firm of money brokers that had done 
his father an ill turn. He explained 
that he had a matter of finance to submit 
to General Bonaparte, and after some 
parley, to Bonaparte he came. I like 
to see them together—Bonaparte’s great 
brow-and the gleam of steel beneath, 
and his grim dark strength, over against 
the. little pale face of the Jew. Bonaparte 
examined him, and found nothing of 
interest. 

2t 
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“What do you with me?” 
Bonaparte snapped. 

“7 want to lend you money,” said 
David Stein. 

“Who told you that I wanted money?” 

“You did—when you arrested four 
bankers.” 

Bonaparte’s eyes woke to examine him 
again. But he could see nothing extra- 
ordinary in David Stein, save that he 
was so extremely ordinary. ‘“‘ How do 
you know that it is safe to lend to me ?” 

David Stein shrugged slightly. ‘One 
always takes risks,” he said, and yawned. 
The operation caused him to look away 
from Bonaparte, and he saw on a side 
table a map of Egypt. 

“ Why lend to me?” 

“ You must want money, or you would 
not be robbing the bankers x 

‘‘ Have a care what you say, sirrah !” 

“T am talking business,” said David 
Stein coolly. “Your credit is bad. You 
might pay well for a loan.” 

“On the contrary,” said Bonaparte, 
“T shall pay nothing.” 

*“Good afternoon,” said David Stein, 
and turned away—a movement which 


want 


brought him in face of a shelf of books, 
In the middle of them he saw a copy 


of the Koran, 

“You will go when I have done with 
you,” said Bonaparte. David Stein turned 
at his leisure. ‘The title of another book, 
“Les Arabes,” had caught his eye. 
“What loan were you going to offer ? ” 

“ Anything up to a million and a half 
francs,” said David Stein carelessly, 

Bonaparte, who had taken him for a 
common money-lender of some audacity, 
showed his surprise. ‘‘It would not be 
wise to lie to me,” he said, with a grim 
note in his voice. 

David Stein shrugged. 
I?” said he. 

“Tf you have no credentials, sirrah,” 
Bonaparte’s brow was lowering, “you 
will be sorry that you came.” 

“You are not businesslike,” David 
Stein complained. “If I lend you good 
money, what else matters to you? Well 
—you are only a soldier. I am David 
Stein, last partner in Guntter and Golds- 
child, of Hamburg. I have been in the 
American bottom J/ary Haven calling 
at Lisbon, Oporto, Cadiz, and Marseilles, 
collecting our bills. I find you—oh, you 
are dainty about words—purveying—the 
bankers’ balances. I am ready to lend 


“ Why should 
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you up to a million if it will pay me, 
Is it worth your while?” 

They began to haggle, and haggled 
earnestly. By long and by last they 
whittled their hearty desires to cheat 
each other down to this. David Stein 
would lend nine hundred thousand francs 
on consideration of being repaid fifteen 
hundred thousand at the end of three 
years. There was to be no interest, 
The bargain was plainly good enough 
for David Stein if it was kept: his profit 
would be big enough if he got it. “It 
is understood,” said Bonaparte, “ that 
you lend on the security of the French 
Republic.” 

“The French Republic be damned,” 
said David Stein. It had recently re- 
pudiated a third of its debt. “I am 
lending to General Bonaparte. On bonds 
signed with your own name.” David 
Stein, as his way was when he was 
negotiating money, became curter and 
ruder as they haggled it out at length. 
He had his way. Bonaparte promised 
one hundred and fifty bonds for ten 
thousand francs, to be paid between three 
and three a half years from date. David 
Stein helped himself to a sheet of Bona- 
parte’s official paper, and drew the form 
of the bond. He tossed it across to 
Bonaparte. ‘‘ About the money,” said he 
carelessly. ‘‘ Will you take a proportion 
in silver?” 

“Tt is indifferent,” said Bonaparte, after 
a moment. 

“Good,” said David Stein as he rose. 
He was remembering that silver was 
useful in the East. “ Well, it’s a pleasure 
to do business with you—you have a 
clear head. Good-day.” 

Bonaparte did not answer. He was 
not used to being complimented by 
gentlemen with the air of respectable 
clerks ; ‘but he would not quarrel with 
David Stein at the moment. It would 
be time enough for that when he re- 
pudiated the debt. And they parted 
happily enough, each conceiving that he 
knew how to cheat the other, 

So David Stein arranged to dispose 
of the fortune of the unfortunate M. 
Joseph, whose one consolation as he 
lay in a dim cell of the prison was that 
his money had gone beyond Bonaparte’s 
reach. M. Joseph deserves perhaps some 
pity. His cell was uncomfortable, and 
he feared for his skin. Like the rest 
of the poor creatures whom Bonaparte 





“*Very well,’ said David Stein, and knocked him down.” 
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wished to bleed, he had been told that 
his crime was plotting with Austria 
against France. M. Joseph had never 
seen a plot in his life, but he had dealings 
in Austrian bonds upon his conscience, 
and through one long day of misery he 
saw himself shot and hanged and _tor- 
tured. 

Bonaparte, of course, had never thought 
of putting one of the wretched bankers 
to death. As soon as they were in prison 
their strong-rooms were ransacked, osten- 
sibly for treasonous papers, in reality for 
money. When a day of the fear of death 
had dissipated their spirits, each one was 
told that he would be released in a month 
on payment of a fine. M. Joseph’s fine, 
calculated on the scanty remnants of his 
wealth, was but small, and though he 
wailed to the officer who announced it 
and protested that he could never pay, 
privately he hugged himself upon the 
wisdom of David Stein. And David 
Stein had lent three parts of that hardly 
salved fortune to Bonaparte. 

In these few days David Stein, pre- 
serving always his air of ease, was very 
active, though his activities were mainly 
subterraneous. By means of a bribed 
jailor he kept an eye on the health and 
sayings of M. Joseph. Another modest 
bribe—he knew the value of money— 
gave him the power to watch over Made- 
moiselle more closely than she ever knew, 
Meanwhile he was zealous in carrying 
through the loan, and as soon as the 
first batch of Bonaparte’s bonds were in 
his hands he sent off his clerk with them 
to Milan. ‘The rest, a day later, he 
dispatched to Paris. Then he had a 
little leisure. 

Now M. de Bourrienne, when he found 
how miserable were the results of pillaging 
M. Joseph’s strong-room, conceived him- 
self well out of the affair with Made- 
moiselle. Nevertheless he owed them 
some revenge, and the method that 
occurred to him was to make a little 
money out of them. So as soon as 
M. Joseph’s fine was fixed, off went 
Bourrienne to Mademoiselle. ‘The army 
did not love M. de Bourrienne excess- 
ively, and when her maid said that 
Mademoiselle would not see M. de Bour- 
rienne the jolly sergeant in charge of 
the banker’s office laughed in his face. 
M. de Bourrienne snarled at the sergeant 
and maid, and sent a message that if 
Mademoiselle valued her father’s life she 
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would receive him speedily. The threat 
sufficed. M. de Bourrienne was ad- 
mitted, and the sergeant, who knew the 
feel of David Stein’s francs, lounged off 
to tell David Stein all about him. 

So that Mademoiselle Joseph, in tears 
and disorder—the result of the amiability 
of M. de Bourrienne—was surprised by 
the placid visage of David Stein. 

“It is impossible,” said David Stein, 
regarding her without emotion, “that 
there can be anything worth crying for in 
Bourrienne.” 

“ He is a beast,” sobbed Mademoiselle 
Joseph. ‘* But how—how—how—did you 
know?” And behind her tears her eyes 


’ 


swelled with fear at the alarming know- 
ledge of David Stein. 

“You happen to matter,” said David 
“How is the beast beastly 


Stein coolly. 
to-day ?” 

“He said that my father is going to 
be—be—killed,” Mademoiselle gasped, 
and was overcome with tears. 

David Stein, who knew all about the 
fate of M. Joseph, even to the precise 
amount of the fine, looked bored. 

“Oh, why do you sneer?” she cried. 

“Tt was not amusing enough to smile,” 
David Stein explained. 

She made a gesture of disgust. “It is 
true—it is true! He says my father will 
be killed, and he will not save him unless 
I pay him twenty thousand francs, And 
I have nothing—nothing! ... Oh, you 
are detestable !” 

For David Stein was now adorning 
himself with his small smile. “ Let us 
be quite clear about it,” he said calmly. 
“This Bourrienne said he would have 
your father killed unless you bribed 
him ?” 

She confirmed it with a sob. 

“Tt is really gratifying,” said David 
Stein, and took his hat and went out. 
Mademoiselle was surprised at her own 
relief. ... 

He made his way to the Palazzo Ducale, 
and he asked carefully, first if General 
Ponaparte, secondly if M. de Bourrienne, 
was there. Bonaparte only was to be 
found, and David Stein, not satisfied with 
him, went away for a while. A while later, 
both Bourrienne and Bonaparte were to 
be found. : 

David Stein elected for Bourrienne. 
Bourrienne, who knew David Stein of 
Guntter and Goldschild as a man of 
money, received him with eager politeness. 
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David Stein looked bored. He asked if 
M. de Bourrienne would be so kind as 
to ask General Bonaparte to give him a 
moment. Bourrienne, flattered at the 
flattery, went off at once, and soon, 
smirking, conducted David Stein to the 
presence. 

Bonaparte looked up from a cumbrous 
book. As he bowed, David Stein saw 
the title of it—‘* Les Mamelucks.” 

Bourrienne presented him to Bonaparte 
elaborately. 

He turned to  Bourrienne. 
about this M. Joseph ?” said he. 

M. de Bourrienne blushed violently. 
He made frantic signs to David Stein, 
which David Stein omitted to see, but 
not Bonaparte. 

“You,” David Stein went genially on— 
“you have been telling his daughter that 
you will have him hanged if she does not 
bribe you.” 

The unhappy Bourrienne met Bona- 
parte’s eye. It was not encouraging. 
He made an incoherent exclamation. 

“Very well,” said David Stein, and 
knocked him down. 

Bonaparte sprang up with an_ oath. 
“What damnable insolence is __ this, 
rascal ?” 

“Tt is a lie,” Bourrienne wailed from 
the floor ; “‘it is entirely a lie.” 

David Stein sat down. ‘The gentle- 
man, whom I hope I have hurt,” said he, 
“has been very annoying. ‘This M. Joseph 
has a pretty daughter. She did not want 
this gentleman to kiss her. You cannot 
blame her for that. But he threatened 
to make her pay for it. Well, what he 
told you about her father you know best. 
And you know best what you put him in 
prison for, But I'll swear it was not for 
this gentleman to swindle the girl out of 
twenty thousand francs.” 

David Stein had spoken better than he 
knew. For Bonaparte, who remembered 
everything, remembered at once how 
Bourrienne had put M. Joseph on the 
list after it was made, and how worthless 
M. Joseph had proved. He knew Bour- 
rienne’s habits of small extortion. sy 
Bourrienne’s flood of words, abuse of 
M. Joseph and Mademoiselle, tearful 
protestations of virtue, invocations of 
France and his mother’s honour, he was 
not warmed. 

David Stein waited for a check in the 
eloquence, and then: “ After all,” said 
he, “you did go, for the sergeant saw you 


“ Now, 
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go, to Mademoiselle this afternoon. What 
for?” 

He turned carelessly away and glanced 
ata book. It was the volume of Barclay’s 
*“* Geography ” dealing with Egypt. 

“I suspected you, Bourrienne. I 
warned you,” said Bonaparte, and struck 
his bell. He demanded the lieutenant 
of the guard; he set M. de Bourrienne, 
who was now bedewed with tears, under 
arrest. ‘Then he turned upon David 
Stein. There was the gleam of a smile 
in his eyes. _“ And why,” said he, ‘‘is 
M. Stein so interested in M. Joseph ?” 

“She is a pretty girl,” said David Stein. 

“Ts that all you came to say to me?” 

‘She wants M. Joseph. So I have to 
want him,” said David Stein, and he 
yawned at the thought. ‘ Well, let me 
put it to you. He is not worth much. 
You know Bourrienne only set him on 
your list because he wanted to make his 
private twopence-ha’penny. I have been 
some little use to you. Let me have 
M. Joseph.” 

“Mademoiselle Joseph has no doubt 
very beautiful eyes ?” Bonaparte inquired 
suavely. 

“There is no more beautiful woman,” 


said David Stein, with calm assurance. 


“My felicitations. But your eyes are 
not very beautiful, M. Stein, and I am 
not going to give you anything for their 
sake.” 

David Stein was frankly annoyed. He 
was rude. ‘Do you mean to go in for 
Bourrienne’s trade ?” he snarled. 

Bonaparte laughed. ‘Let me put it 
to you,” he said, mocking David Stein’s 
placid phrase. ‘I thought I could only 
get twenty-five thousand francs of a fine 
out of M. Joseph. But I find there is 
some one who wants him, and his price 
goes up to a hundred thousand.” 

“Tt is a damned theft,” said David 
Stein, who was very angry. 

Bonaparte laughed. ‘‘ You must expect 
to pay for the beauty,” said he. 

David Stein began to haggle, and 
haggled hard and well and long; but 
Jonaparte was stubborn, and at last with 
difficulty he was forced to Bonaparte’s 
price. ‘I'll pay it and curse you for a 
thief,” he snarled. He was in the worst 
of temper. ‘You'll have the money in 
the morning. I'll have the man.” 

“T congratulate you on your affection 
for your father-in-law,” said Bonaparte, 
smiling. 
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David Stein growled something that 
does not matter, and glared at Bonaparte, 
who ushered him out with politeness. 
He did not dare take his temper to 
Mademoiselle Joseph, so he wrote her 
twelve words to say that her father would 
be free in the morning. And then he 
turned his very acute brain to devise 
damage for Bonaparte. His temper often 
affected his manner, but never his judg- 
ment.... 

In the morning, after a visit to the 
Mary Haven—the dregs of M. Joseph’s 
fortune provided the ransom of M. Joseph 
—he came to pay Bonaparte. Now, with 
a keen interest he marked that nearly 
every book in Bonaparte’s room was 
concerned with Egypt and the East. He 
prolonged his business a little while he 
counted the maps. He was gruff, and 
Bonaparte genially triumphant. 

Once out of Bonaparte’s presence his 
sulkiness wore away. M. Joseph, brought 
to freedom by the expensive order of 
release, found him placidly ordinary. 


M. Joseph embraced him with fervour. 
“You are not your daughter,” said 
David Stein, extricating himself. 
“My son,” cried M. Joseph, “you 


have saved me. 
to say.” 

‘*Then do not say them in the street,” 
said David Stein. 

M. Joseph recovered himself, tapped 
his nose, and praised David Stein’s 
wisdom. On their way to the Via della 
Maddalena, M. Joseph was continually 
talking, checking himself violently when 
he began to say anything of importance. 
David Stein did not listen much. 

It is to be recorded to M. Joseph’s 
credit that once safe in his house he 
embraced his daughter before he asked 
after his money. He thrust the smiling 
girl at David Stein, crying: ‘‘ Thank him, 
my daughter. He has saved us. He 
has saved my fortune.” 

“If monsieur pleases,” said the girl, 
her eyes veiled—“ if monsieur pleases.” 

Monsieur was pleased to take no notice. 
“We shall have to get out of this town, 
you know,” he said to M. Joseph. 

“At once!” cried M. Joseph. “ We 
will sail at once on your ship with my 
finances,” 

“We shan’t sail with your finances,” 
said David Stein placidly. ‘1 have lent 
them to Bonaparte.” 

M. Joseph screamed. 


I have a thousand things 


Then he re- 
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peated the words again and again, and 
at last believed and raved and wept. 
Before the tears came, David Stein— 
whom Mademoiselle had been watching 
calmly indeed, but with wonder and fear 
—sat down at the table and began to 
write. ‘lo M. Joseph in his hysteria he 
gave a paper still wet. It was a promise 
to pay fourteen hundred thousand francs, 
signed in the name of Stein and Stein. 

M. Joseph’s ravings checked suddenly 
with a queer choking cough. He tried in 
vain for a moment to speak. ‘“ Fourteen 
hundred thousand ?” he gasped. “ But I 
had only twelve hundred thousand on 
your ship. What is it? How . 

“Do not make a noise like a hen,” said 
David Stein, “ and I will tell you.” What 
he told was chiefly this. He lent Bona- 
parte nine hundred thousand francs, you 
remember, in return for bonds for fifteen 
hundred thousand. Part of those bonds 
he had sold to the Directory in Paris, part 
to Bonaparte’s generals in Milan, fat with 
Italian plunder, for twelve hundred and 
fifty thousand. David Stein, making forty 
per cent, profit, did not mind their netting 
twenty per cent. It all came out of 
Bonaparte. On the A/ary Haven there 
remained three hundred thousand francs, 
of which one hundred thousand had to be 
paid for M. Joseph’s ransom. Bonaparte 
had spoilt the pure beauty of the specula- 
tion. 

“Tt is a nuisance,” said David Stein 
frankly, “and I do not know that you are 
worth it. But even so there are two hun- 
dred thousand of profit.” 

“Tt is wonderful. It is a miracle. It 
is sixteen per cent.,” cried M. Joseph, and 
shook David Stein’s hands with fervour. 

‘But we shall have to get out of this 
town,” said David Stein, “ for when Bona- 
parte finds that he owes fifteen hundred 
thousand to Masséna and Augereau and 
Barras, instead of David Stein, he may 
not be pleased.” He allowed himself a 
small smile. ‘They will be able to see 
themselves paid, you see.” 

“Tt is magnificent,” cried M. Joseph. 
“Ah, my friend, my son, it is a noble 
thing. How shall I thank you?” 

“You might go away,” said David 
Stein. M. Joseph gasped. David Stein 
directed hiseyesto Mademoiselle. ‘ Made- 
moiselle would probably prefer you to go 
away,” he explained. And M. Joseph 
went, calling down blessings. 

David Stein approached the delectable 
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He took her 
6 Tt 


shyness of Mademoiselle. 
chin in his hand and lifted her head. 
does please me, you know,” said he. 
She turned her eyes to his. . . . 
But even so David Stein had not settled 
his account with Bonaparte. 


It was in the instructions of the Admi- 
ralty to my Lord St. Vincent that a fleet 
should be sent into the Mediterranean to 
attend to Bonaparte: ‘‘and my lords 
suggest to you the propriety of putting it 
under the command of Sir Horatio 
Nelson.” Sir Horatio Nelson, Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue, sailed with three ships 
of the line, and Troubridge followed with 
ten from Cadiz and the brig Za Mutine. 

Bonaparte had won to Egypt, beaten 
the power of the Mamelukes and set him- 
self to wake the old splendours of the land. 
His men of science turned to study the 
river and the soil, his scholars broke into 
the treasures of Memphis and the vast 
monuments of the mother of civilisations. 
But Bonaparte lived in the present. He 
was eager to enlist the religion of the 
East. Mahomet’s followers would be led 
by none but a believer in Mahomet. He 
began to deal with Sheiks and Imaums, 
Might one uncircumcised, he asked, come 
into the true fold? And the Imaums of 
Cairo told him that it might be. 

The stars were white in a black vault 
over Cairo. On the roof of the palace of 
Murad Bey Bonaparte walked with Monge 
and Berthollet and other men of science, 
and they philosophised and talked atheism. 

. Bonaparte walked listening, a while 
silent. ‘Then he pointed up to the dark 
dome of stars. ‘* Messieurs, who made 
all that? . . .” 

Awhile later the muezzin’s voices 
pealed the Abrar, the call to prayer, 
and Bonaparte in turban and the garb of 
the Faithful went into the Mosque of 
‘Tayltin and there, beneath the close-woven 
fretwork and flowers and the blazoned 
quotations of the Koran, rocked himself 
and prayed loud in the orthodoxy of 
Mahomet. . . . 

His was the religion that paid him cash. 
Whether he found ever anything better— 
well, it may be that now he knows. 

Away in Aboukir Bay the fleet, his one 
bond with France, went down that night 
to doom. Before sundown Nelson had 
seen their topmasts against the southern 
sky and his fleet hauled sharp on the wind, 
and the signals flew and they formed in 
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line ahead. The French ships swung at 
anchor between the island and the land in 
the lee of a long shoal. It was close upon 
dusk and the strait was perilous. but 
Nelson brought his fleet in cleared for 
action. Captain Hood, in the Zealous 
was leading, and as they drew abeam of 
the island Nelson hailed to ask if he had 
water enough to clear the shoal ; then the 
Zealous bore up and took soundings, 
spending the dear minutes of daylight. 
Nelsonriskednomore than he must. With 
the Goliath drawing close upon her lee 
bow, the Zealous slipped between the 
French fleet and the land. And the 
English ships gathered about the van of 
the French, and the battle was set, and in 
a little while the Guerrier and the 
Conguérant \ay_ shattered to silence 
Night fell, and still the broadsides flamed 
and thundered and the dark water glowed. 
Three hours after battle was joined a red 
glow broke out on the French flagship 
Orient and the Scllerophon turned her 
guns upon the fire till the great ship was 
rent in light and thunder and the zenith 
and the waves were all one lurid cloud of 
flame. When morning came six French 
ships of the line had struck, three were 
beaten ashore and the charred timbers of 
the flagship were scattered all across the 
Bay. Bonaparte was cut off from France, 

‘The tidings came to him at Cairo, and 
he grew pale, they say, and cursed the 
dead admiral awhile. He could draw no 
new strength from France. So he abused 
the dead. 


. 


When Nelson sent his prisoners ashore 


they brought with them, other 


letters, this: 


among 


To HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL BONA- 
PARTE— 

When negotiating some small matters 
with you at Genoa J had the pleasure of 
noting the literature which engaged your 
attention. I was therefore able to acquaint 
my Lord Spencer and the English Board 
of Admiralty with your intention to attack 
Egypt, and they very kindly arranged for 
an English fleet to look after you. I hope 
you liked it. It was perhaps not worth 
while to charge so dear for M. Joseph. 

With assurance of distinguished esteem. 

DAVID STEIN. 
pp. Guntter and Goldschild. 


That firm, you remember, had done an 
ill turn to David Stein’s father, 
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AT THE FEET OF ROSETTE. 
Il.—OF PHILANTHROPY. 


BY DOROTHEA DEAKIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER. 
" O you?” 
1B) In trying to unravel the mystery 
of Rosette’s Southern eyes, I had 
somehow lost the thread of her discourse, 
and was here brought sharply to book. 

“Do I what?” I asked, with a sigh, 
for the mystery was beyond me, and I 
gave it up. 

“ Believe in philanthropy.” 

“Of course,” I replied promptly. 
“Why?” 

“Ves, I thought so,” said she. ‘“ You 
weren't listening. Dreaming as_ usual. 
You aren’t an artist, Jerry, or even a poet, 
so nothing justifies your very insulting 
absence of mind.” 

“Forgive me,” I said humbly, ‘and 
tell me the name of the philanthropist 
you happen to be interested in at the 
moment.” 

“T was discussing the question in the 
abstract,” said she severely. “And I’ve 
arrived at the conclusion that it’s better 
left alone.” 

“What have you been doing now?” 
said I, with marvellous intuition. 

Rosette sighed, but said nothing. 

“Philanthropy with young women 
generally means an adored curate, doesn’t 
it?” I asked thoughtlessly. 

Rosette grew scarlet, then she laughed. 

“Perhaps,” said she. “It did once, 
even with me; but not now. And I was 
never as bad as Lucille.” 

I was not interested in Lucille, and 
perhaps showed her so. 

“TI told you a little while ago,” said she 
slowly, “that I was tired of living an aim- 
less, butterfly life, and that I thought it my 
duty to do something for others. You 
know, Jerry, that ever since it began, I 
seem to have lived my life entirely for 
myself.” 

_ “So have I,” said I promptly. 
in the same boat there, Rosette.” 

I wished we were, for the idea charmed 
me, but I had made a mistake. I ought 
to have contradicted her. 

Her face fell. ‘“ You're not very kind, 


“ We're 


Jerry. I’m sure I always try to be nice to 
everybody.” 

“You do, indeed,” cried I, with some 
warmth. ‘A good deal too nice to most 
of ’em,” 

“Have I?” She smiled divinely. 
“Then I'll turn over a new leaf and begin 
with you. But, seriously, I couldn’t help 
seeing that mine was an empty life.” 

«So is mine,” I cried, with real feeling, 
leaving her to guess what alone would fill 
it. But she went on, ignoring me. She 
often did that. 

“T took up parish work first. And, 
Jerry, you can’t imagine how dreadful it 
was. Talk about the thorny path and 
the narrow way—well, there was the 
vicar’s wife, Mrs. Jaques-Jones, in the 


way always when I tried to do anything 


that was really needed. She wouldn’t 
let me be kind to the people I wanted 
to. Yousee, the really charming poor 
people all happened to be Irish and 
Roman Catholics, and Mrs. Jaques-Jones 
and I—well, it was our first really strong 
point of difference. I’m afraid that there’s 
no doubt I was a little tactless then.” 

“You would be,” said I unwisely. 

“ You see,”— Rosette wrinkled her dark 
brows,—‘ the Irish have a way with them. 
They can persuade one to anything és 

“ My mother was born in County 
Clare,” said I sadly. “But I never 
noticed that Z could persuade you to id 

“If I took soup to what Mrs. Jaques- 
Jones called a really deserving case, they 
looked at it suspiciously, said ‘thank you’ 
as if they’d just been taught to, and didn’t 
know what it meant, and they didn’t even 
ask me to sit down. I felt perfectly sure 
that the whole canful would go flying out 
of the scullery window directly 1’d shut 
the door behind me. Now, my dear 
Irish * she sighed and dimpled to a 
smile. 

“ Drank it ?” I asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know what they did with 
the soup,” said Rosette indifferently, “ but 
they said I was the light of their old eyes 
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and the Blessed Lady’s own, and _ nice, 
kind, sincere things like that, and they 
smiled as if they loved me. What did it 
matter if they fed the pig with the soup 
afterwards ?” 

“What indeed?” said I gravely. “I 
dare say the pig was as deserving as its 
master.” 

“But it was impossible to go on long 
with that kind of thing, especially when 
I found that I was expected to be a Girl’s 
Friendly, anda S, P. C. A., and a sewing 
society as well.” 

I laughed. 

“The end came,” Rosette said lightly, 
“when Mrs, Jaques-Jones and I had 
words over a baby’s frock. I wanted 
to trim it with lace. It was the first 
baby, and its mother was a dear, Jerry, 
young and quite pretty, and so sweet with 
the little thing. So I took some lace off 
an old scarf, and began to trim the poor 
little calico frock, Mrs, Jaques-Jones 
thought it was not suited to the mother’s 
station in life, and so I flared up, and 
said it was everybody’s station in life to 
look as pretty and ornamental as possible, 
and that even if we couldn’t do it our- 
selves, we might let others try when they 
have the chance.” 

** Rosette !” 

“Ves,” said Rosette meekly, “it was 
horribly rude of me, but I apologised 
afterwards in dust and ashes, and I 
came to the conclusion after that,” said 
she, “that my sympathies were almost 
entirely with the undeserving poor, and 
I set up opposition charities in the village. 
Of course I hadn’t any money of my 
own, but I have some influence,”—she 
smiled slyly—“and I managed to divert 
a little from the orthodox organisations. 
Mr. Vanderberg gives a good deal, you 
know, and he was delighted to help the 
poor dears who had been outlawed by 
the Jaques-Joneses.” 

“Ah,” said I, in disapproving tones, 
How could | approve when Vanderberg 
was so rich and so well able to back up 
Rosette, while I was poor and helpless ? 
“ Was it a success ?” I asked. 

Rosette’s face fell. ‘ Not exactly. You 
see I tried to get jobs in the garden for 
out-of-works, and when I found work for 
them they didn’t seem to like it much. 
They seemed to regard it with deep sus- 
picion. ‘The honest ones went to sleep in 
quiet parts of the garden, and the other 
kind borrowed spades and wheelbarrows 
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and things and forgot to come back with 
them. ‘They a// stole the vegetables 
and fruit, and Macpherson—Ae’s been 
with us since I was seven—Macpherson 
gave notice. He took it back afterwards, 
of course—he always does—but it upset 
daddy. And cook gave notice, too, when 
I brought some of my poor women in 
to help in the kitchen, and that put 
mother against me. She said charity 
began at home; but people always say 
that when they want to discourage one 
from doing good, and J couldn't be ex- 
pected to know what they carried a 
covered basket for, could 1? And one 
of them was a splendid worker—even 
cook said ¢hatj—when she was sober.” 
She stopped for breath, 

“Poor Rosette,” said I, glad of any 
opportunity to please. ‘‘ What did you 
do then?” 

She shook her head. ‘ What coudd I 
do?” she asked. ‘I wanted to start a 
class of girls of my own and call it the 
‘Guild of the White Geranium’—it was 
such a pretty name, but mother threw 
cold water on the idea, and daddy said: 
‘Don’t let’s have any more _ tomfool 
philanthropy’ so fiercely that I gave it 
up. I gave everything up. Now I am 
useless again.” 

“ Never mind,” said I, consolingly, ‘ you 
have me, to your very hand. I’m _ poor 
enough, God knows, and as undeserving 
as you can wish,” 

Rosette smiled at me, her most beauti- 
ful smile of all, full of affection and an 
exquisite compassion. ‘‘ Dear Jerry,” 
said she, ‘I took you in hand long ago. 
Sometimes you even do me credit. Did 
I ever tell you about Lucille ?” 

“No,” said I, with a disappointed sigh 
at this changing of the subject. 

“Well, talking of curates, Lucille 
nearly broke her heart once fer a curate. 
He was a woman-hater, and frantically 
good-looking.” 

“ Sad eyes ?” I asked sarcastically. 

“Tragic, and his voice too, All the 
girls adored him, and he never looked 
at them. He was splendid with the 
poor, and nearly as fond of the undesery- 
ing as J was.” 

“Enlightened sort of chap,” said I 
approvingly. 

“Yes, very. 
and worse. 


And Lucille got worse 
She wouldn’t look at her 
food, and cried herself to sleep every 


night. I stopped shat by telling her that 
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no man in the world wanted a girl to 
make her eyes red and her nose swollen, 
even if it zas all for him.” 

“Poor Lucille. A pretty little girl, too, 
in a fluffy way. Married well, didn’t she ?” 

“Ves. Oh, yes, she grew wise at the 
finish. But she never really loved any 
one as she loved that curate. And she 
tried everything. She taught in the 
Sunday Schools, and played with sticky 
children at school treats, and it was all to 
no purpose. She would have gone on in 
that way for ever, if I hadn’t taken pity 
on her. She learnt wisdom——” 

“ At the feet of Rosette?” I asked. 

Rosette laughed. “I pointed out to 
her that the stupid young man was only 
interested in the undeserving. ‘The more 
good you seem to be,’ said I, ‘the more 
blind he will be to your existence. You'll 
have to de undeserving,’ said I]. She was 
quite humble, poor dear, and said she’d 
always thought she was. She’d been told 
so, she said, by her friends and relations 
from the cradle up. ‘ Not half enough,’ 
said I firmly. ‘ Unless you pretend that 


youre a lost and jet-black sheep to be 
brought back to the fold, or a brand to 
be plucked from the burning, he won’t 


even know you exist.’ ” 

“Upon my word,” said I aghast. 

She blushed. ‘Well, poor Lucille,” 
she said softly, “I only wanted to be 
kind. And as it turned out my advice 
was excellent. She went to see him, and 
told him she had something on her mind. 
He was interested at once. She said she 
had had a very heavy milliner’s bill and 
that she’d been obliged to forge her 
father’s name on a cheque to pay it. And 
he was a perfect darling to her after that, 
as I’d known he would be, and told her 
she must confess to her father at once. 
That was a bit awkward for her.” 

“Deuced awkward,” said I grimly. 

“Not so awkward as it may seem,” 
Rosette went on calmly, “for she promised 
to confess her sin. So she did—to me.” 
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‘Well ?” said I, growing impatient, 

“Oh, well, he saw her every day, and 
she poured out her soul to him, and in 
the end they were engaged. And for 
weeks Lucille was radiant ‘ 

** Weeks ?” 

“ Yes—quite three weeks. Then she 
began to get tired of him, and asked my 
advice again. It wasn’t much fun being 
engaged to a man who thought more of 
the whiteness of her soul than the blue- 
ness of her eyes, she said.” 

“ And you advised her, Rosette ?” 

“Of course. ‘Confess!’ said I. She 
didn’t like the idea much, but it was the 
simplest way.” 

“* Did she confess ?” 

“Freely,” said Rosette. “She rather 
enjoyed it when she’d once begun. She’d 
got into the way by that time of posing as 
a miserable sinner to him, you see. But 
he took it quite differently from what she 
expected.” 

“ Ah,” said I. 

“Yes. He’d happened to fall in love 
with her, unfortunately. It turned out 
that he had noticed her eyes after all, 
and he told her that he would never 
give her up. He loved her all the more 
for her frank confession, he said; poor 
dear.” 

*€ Awkward for Lucille,” said I cynically. 

“Yes, wasn’t it? But she got rid of 
him somehow, for, as you know, she’s 
married now to some one else entirely, and 
much more eligible.” 

** How did she do it?” 

“T never knew,” said Rosette thought- 
fully. ‘She’s always avoided the subject 
since. It’s possible—though it doesn’t 
seem likely—that she told him the real 
truth.” 

“That she was tired of him? 
chap!” I spoke indignantly. 

Rosette grew grave. “That is hardly 
the way one puts it,” said she quietly. 
** Mistaken in her feelings is the proper 
term,” 
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SO SUMMER GOES. 


CARLET of snapdragon, velvet of rose, 
White snow of lily-bells, so summer goes ; 
Spiced scent of clove-pinks and fragrance of 

; musk, 
Silver of daisies like moons in the dusk. 


White foam of meadowsweet, clover-hearts red, 

Toss’d snow of guelder-rose, high overhead, 

Breath of the blossom’d briar set by the gate, 

Where thrush sings silv’ry-sweet early and 
late. 


Splendour of morning’s gold, dream-world of night, 
Set with a thousand stars, blossoms of light, 

Love wand’ring softly by, gath’ring a rose, 

Hearts atune, love in June, so summer goes. 


AUGUSTA HANCOCK. 




















“*My pony 


and dogs.” 


MY DIARY. 


BY VIVIEN 


EAR EDITOR, —I have before me 

a little book, bound in blue with 

pink flowers. And on the first 

leaf are written the above words in a large 

round hand. On some of the pages are 

drawings--strange faces and _ stranger 

beasts, with inscriptions: “This is Frau- 

lein!” “ Roy, my dear dog”—and some 

tipsy-looking lines of music, majestically 
entitled: “‘ First Symphony in G.” 

You have asked me for an article 
about Vivien. Feloniously copying some 
passages from my little girl’s book, I let 
her speak to you for herself. 

ANNIE VIVANTI. 

My mamma has given me this book to 
write everything in that I like, and also 
that I do not like. I am to keep it until I 
am an old, old lady, and then we shall read 
it together and find it very nice. ‘l'o-day 
is my birthday, and I am to do whatever 
I like, even naughtiest things. I am very 
sorry that I feel all of a sudden very good. 

I am giving an “at home” with music 
this afternoon. Nobody invited but 
animals, I am going to play the ‘‘ Cha- 


CHARTRES, 


conne” to them, and they are not allowed 


to go to sleep or to walk away. It is to 
be quite like a real ‘‘at home.” 

The cow hates music. 

* * * 

My mamma says I am to write down 
everything. I got up before five this 
morning because my papa said I might 
get up as early as I liked. When I went 
in, all dressed, to say ‘‘Good morning ” to 
him, he said I was a very naughty, wicked 
child and I was to go to bed at once. 

I receive most beautiful presents, also 
from people that I do not know. Also 
jewelleries that I may not wear. And a 
great deal of music. Also diamond rings. 
To-day I have received a_ bottle of 
tadpoles, from a boy. ‘They are seven. 
Most beautiful and wriggly. He writes 
to say that he heard me play at Queen’s 
Hall and that he liked especially the 
Grieg “ Berceuse,” and that he hopes I 
will like them and I am to change the 
water every two days. 

I have already changed the water twice 
to-day. It is difficult to do it. You take 
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a spoon and spoon out the tadpoles into 
a cup and then change the water, and then 
I quickly pour them back again. One of 
them looked rather dead, but perhaps he 
is not dead. ‘The boy’s name is James. 
# * * 
One year ago to-day the King kissed me. 
* * * 

I am reading “ David Copperfield.” I 
am where he runs away. I hope God 
will not let Mr, Murdstone catch him, I 
am sorry to say that three tadpoles are 
dead. Papa says it is the spoon. 


* * * 
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the child’s marvellous gift?” ‘Then she 
had to start all over from the beginning : 
“Tt was quite by chance. One day a 
violinist r 

She always tells me not to look at her 
when she is saying that, or she will laugh, 
because she has to say that same thing 
over and over again so many times to all 
the new people who ask her. So I went 
away where I could not see her, and had 
a great deal of watercress-sandwiches ; 
and then I rode round the garden on a 
fat brown horse. 


Then it was time to go. Mamma had 














‘Hey diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle.” 


I have played Beethoven to-day for the 


first time. Beethoven “ Fiinfte Sonata.” I 
have played Beethoven to-day, Sunday 
morning, 20th of May. 

. . . We have been toa party. The E 
string broke while I was playing the ‘ Hun- 
garian Dance,” but I went on with only 
three strings quite well. My fingers went 
where I did not know they had to go. 

Perhaps I am the little girl in Ander- 
sen’s “ Marchen.” Perhaps it was the 
lhree Witches that played for me to-day. 

Mamma had a blue hat on and looked 
beautiful and happy until they began as 
usual asking her : ‘ How did you discover 


some more ladies round her, and one, 
with a lot of little shells round her neck, 
had just asked her how she had discovered 
my wonderful gift. Dear mamma looked 
very tired, so I started saying it for her: 
“Oh, guite by chance! One day a 
violinist ‘a 

Mamma and Fraulein made me stop 
at once. 

Fraulein is very sour. 

* * * 

This has been a horrid day. Roy hurt 
his paw. We put listerine on it. And 
the other tadpoles are dead. And nothing 
has been at all nice. 

A terrible woman, whom I saw in my 
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“The cow hates music.” 


concerts looking at me wildly with light 
eyes, came with many instruments to 
measure me. Mamma was out. She 
said she came from Oxford on purpose to 
measure my head. She looked as if she 
knew more mad things than other people. 

She kept on measuring, and writing 
things on pieces of paper. ‘Then she 
said : “Table,” and I was to say what that 
made me think of. I said: ‘ Dinner,” and 


she said: ‘‘No, no; that’s wrong.” She said: 
“Window: say quickly what you think 


of when I say: ‘Window.’” I could not 
think of anything. 

After a while I said: ‘‘ Dog,” but that 
was wrong, and she said I was an 
abnormal child. 

Fraulein, who is always nasty when 
mamma is out, said she thought so too. 

* * * 

I have been in the field and played my 
violin to the pony and the dogs. The 
dogs listen and then they go to sleep. 
But the pony keeps on listening, especially 














“1 played my violin to the pony and dogs.” 
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when I tie him to a little piece of wood. 
I have played the things that I like and 
that 1 hate to play to other people. I 
played great slow things by Beethoven ; 
and I played Bach. And Schumann. 
And then long compositions by me. 

When I try to make the Maestro write 
them down and play the accompaniment 
on the piano, he puts the wrong chords— 
horrid plain chords in Major, where I 
have thought quite different ones. 

By the time he has found the chord 
that I mean, I have forgotten everything 
that comes after it and I feel cross and 
unhappy. Max Bruch said to me: 
“ Musik ist Schmerz.” 

* * * 

I have received a letter from a gentle- 
man in a workhouse. He has no money 
to buy violin strings with, The work- 
house is in Hackney. He would like my 
old strings when I have finished with 
them, to play to some other old gentle- 
men who are living there. 

Papa says I may bring the strings my- 
self, and play tothem. I am going to-day. 
And mamma says I am to dress like when 
I played to the King, because they are 
very poor and will like it. 

* * * 


We have been to Hackney. 
in all the wards where the sick people are. 
Many of them cried. 

I did not know there were so many 
people ill in the 


I played 


world. I am 
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And the Chaplain said to God: “I want 
to dedicate this little girl’s gift of music to 
You. Please take care of her.” He said 
many other things differently and better 
than I write them, and mamma cried, 
and I did too. 

Then we all three said our prayers, not 
loud. I said: ‘‘ Our Father,” and I also 
said: ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
which | should not have done. 

But mamma says it does not matter. 
She kissed me very much. 

+ + « 

The difficulty of composing a Sym- 
phony is that I do not know where to 
stop. I can go on and on and on, with 
always more coming into my head. So 
I have written music to “ Rock-a-by 
Baby ” which stops when it is finished. 

I remember hearing a Symphony of a 
real composer in Vienna who also could 
not leave off. 

As long as I have so many notes to say 
I shall write only songs; because they 
must finish when the words end. But 
when I have used up nearly all the music 
that is in my head I will write a Symphony. 

* * + 

The English officers from the warship 
Irresistible came to fetch us in a little 
steamer. 

I saw the cannons. And I telegraphed 
wireless telegraphs to where I liked. 
The sailor who did it for me made 

it crackle and 





sad for the 
sorriness of all 
these things. 
My mamma 
held my hand 
tight, tight, all 
the way home. 
* * 
Weare going 
to Italy, where 
I was born. 
* a 
PALERMO, 
The Chap- 
lain asked us 
to come into 
thelittle church 
after everybody 
had gone, and 
I and mamma 
went and knelt 
down like for 





make great 
white lights. 

Itelegraphed 
to London: 
‘‘Love to papa.” 

* +* 

As there are 
no wires, one 
can telegraph 
anywhere, even 
to Heaven. I 
asked thesailor, 
and he said, 
Certainly. I 
also asked if 
God answered. 
He said, Yes, 
but not by wire- 
less; other 
ways, 

(Here the 
writing in the 
little book 








Communion. 


“The end of my tale.” 


ends.) 
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“A spectacle most alluring in its beauty.” 


THE ICEBERGS OF THE GRAND BANKS. 


ON THE 


BY .P. 


SPECTACLE most alluring in its 
beauty on a sunny day, but an 
object of deadly menace in fog 

or storm, is the iceberg that is met so 
frequently by ships in crossing the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland, which the great 
steamer track between Europe and America 
traverses. No more captivating and 
bewildering sight can be imagined to 
charm the eye of an ocean voyager than 
that of the flotiilas of dazzling crystal 
islets which abound there in almost every 
month of the year, their varied outlines 
and enchanting tints evoking enraptured 
exclamations from all beholders ; while 
no more perilous company can harass the 
Wearied navigator who has to pilot a 
ship-load of humanity through their 
Puzzling formations on a murky night 
when a single false movement may mean 
disaster for all on board. 

Nature’s most fanciful creations are the 
sublimely beautiful argosies of snowy 
whiteness we know as icebergs. The 


GREAT ATLANTIC STEAMER TRACK. 


T. McGRATH. 


hundreds of splendid or grotesque speci- 
mens which stud the ocean’s bosom like 
jewels of price are- fashioned in the 
laboratories of the frozen north, and form 
an element in the economy of marine 
existence the use of which no man has 
ever yet been able to discover. Beyond 
being at once the glory and the terror of 
the sea, the berg appears to have no 
raison da étre whatever. 

The past spring has been exceptionally 
prolific in its output of bergs, evidencing 
an unusually open season in arctic waters 
last year. For the masses which infest 
the shipping track now left their northern 
home twelve months ago, escaping from 
the frost-locked waters in the brief summer 
there, working south past Labrador during 
the winter, and blocking the Newfound- 
land coast in the early spring. Continuous 
north-east gales swept the floes south very 
early this year, and the Newfoundland 
sealing steamers, in their cruise beyond 
the Banks in March and April, found the 
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flinty ramparts far and wide, and suffered 
deplorably from the conflict with them. 
The Leopard was crushed and sunk, 
her 120 men barely escaping with their 
lives, and having to traverse miles of 
broken ice-pack to reach the shore. ‘The 
Greenland, “ nipped” and leaking, went 
down after four days of trying endeavour 
by her 144 men to keep her afloat, till 
they were eventually taken off by consorts 
ere she foundered. Several other ships 
were injured, and the conditions experi- 
enced were the worst in forty years. The 
formidable array of bergs and floes was 
then driven along into the liner track two 
months before being ordinarily due there, 
and not a steamship passed but was 
menaced by the ghostly wraiths, springing 
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strain or the action of wind and tide 
when they are thrust too far into the sea, 
and the product of this “ calving,” as it is 
termed, is the iceberg in its first stage— 
not as we know it, for the largest seen in 
frequented waters are merely fragments 
of the original sections—but enormous 
masses of ice many miles in area and 
towering mountain-like above the sea, 
These gigantic examples are gradually 
dismembered by wind and wave, reef and 
shoal, and they are thus reduced to the 
forms and shapes familiar in lower 
latitudes, the fretting of the waves against 
their sides, and the honeycombing effect 
of the salt water on their submerged 
sections, giving them the weird, dainty, or 
majestic outlines they present to our view, 














“Their varied outlines and enchanting tints evoke admiration.” 


silently out of the encircling gloom with 


startling and deadly significance. In fact 
all the “ greyhounds” racing by during 
the spring months found pallid obstacles 
cumbering waters where June usually 
sees them earliest. 

These bergs all come from Greenland 
and near-by regions, the surface of which 
is covered by snow several thousand feet 
high, the accumulation of countless ages. 
The lower strata of this is converted into 
solid ice by the tremendous weight and 
the intense winter cold, often 70 degrees 
below zero, and this ice is then forced 
out by the pressure from above, through 
the valleys and ravines, in the form of 
glaciers. The outer sections of these, in 
their turn, break off by sheer overhanging 


The number and extent of these bergs 
is beyond all estimate. The Humboldt 
glacier, the greatest in Greenland, shows 
a sea face of sixty miles, while it rises 
300 feet above the sea level, and the 
water outside its frontal is half a mile 
deep. The Jacobshaven glacier has a 
facade about one-fourth as wide, and 
there are numerous lesser ones on both 
sides of Melville Bay, and more northern 
waters which add their quota to the 
annual expulsion of icy masses, until 
probably if all were assembled together 
they would form an area as great as the 
principality of Wales. These bergs are 
forced out of the arctic zone by the 
south-running Labrador current, and it 
ferries them down to the Grand Banks 
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in mighty squadrons and fleets, and then 
the winds and tides carry them across 
the Gulf Stream, and into the warmer 
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that expanse of ocean they are quickly 
distributed, like wheat on an _ endless 
belt ; but constant east winds will drive 














“The first of a fleet.” 


waters where they melt away by the 
action of the heated waters in which they 
swim, and the torrid rays of the summer 
sun which plays upon their upper surfaces. 

In Davis Strait the bergs obstruct the 
whalers, and along Labrador, for its 500 
miles of sea-board, they are an unending 


danger to the Newfoundland smacks, more 
than a thousand of which trawl for cod 
there each summer, and many meet a 
tragic end by collision with ice islands. 
The pellucid pyramids can be counted 
by the hundred any day in summer from 
a Labrador 
hilltop, and 


them aground along Labrador or New- 
foundland, while westerly or southerly 
breezes will send them far out into the 
Atlantic, one being sighted within 700 
miles of the Scilly Islands in June 1892, 
and another, in September 1895, some 
200 miles off Cape Hatteras, which is in 
about the latitude of Gibraltar. 

When they start on their five-thousand- 
mile sea voyage they are usually freighted 
with immense boulders and other matter 
torn from their Greenland bed in their 
glacial days, and this drops off as they 





the mailboat 
plying there 
has steamed 
close by 153 
in a single 
day. ‘The 
lighthouse 
keeper in 
Belle Isle 
tabulated 
7,513 last 
summer 
which came 
within range 


of his glass, L 
and pro- 











bably three 
times that 
number passed outside his horizon or 
during the nights. The Labrador current, 
which ferries them south, extends 200 miles 
eastward from Newfoundland, and over 


‘The ghostly wraith sailing silently out of the encircling gloom.” 


reach warmer zones, the formation of 
the Newfoundland Grand Banks being 
attributed to this occurring annually 
during countless ages. Frequently the 
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bergs, if of large size, “ground” on the 
Banks, often destroying the submarine 
cables laid there, or overturning and 
imperilling fishing craft at work in the 
vicinity. The upsetting of bergs has 
always to be guarded against by whalers, 
sealers, and fishermen, for they know 
that the loss of a boulder, the quantity 
of ice melted on a warm day, or even 
a gust of wind, will displace the centre 
of gravity of a berg, and send it toppling 
over, perhaps to assume a new position, 
or possibly to break into two or more 
fragments, and become several new bergs 
of the most diverse appearance. When 


bergs drive ashore the Newfoundlanders 
cut them up to preserve their fish or 
bait—for they are the purest of fresh- 
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half full of water, with every soul she 
bore still shaken by an experience such 
as few have survived to describe. Admiral 
Markham, in an arctic expedition, once 
observed a berg stranded in Melville 
Bay, which he estimated would weigh 
2,000,000,000 tons, it being aground in 
half .a mile of water. Another berg, 
noted by Commander Greely, measured 
three miles in length by two in breadth, 
and was 400 feet above water. A berg, or 
floe, nearly ten miles long by half a mile 
wide, and from go to 150 feet above 
water, was passed by the steamer A/ivanda 
off Northern Newfoundland in 1894, and 
one about half that length by the Labra- 
dor mailboat last year. Generally, however, 
bergs are of more moderate proportions, 

being only 








about the size 
of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral 
or a New 
York = “sky- 
scraper’ 
building, 
The steamer 
Mineola, in 
March 18g, 
descried one 
off Cape Race 
which was 
836 feet from 
water-line to 
summit, the 
highest ever 





Sailing through the Hudson Straits. 


water ice—and schooner-loads are fre- 
quently obtained from them and sold. 
‘The sealers, too, use them to fill their 
water-tanks rather than condense a supply, 
and fishing crews will attack them on 
the Banks, and secure quantities for their 
need on shipboard. 

An iceberg floats with but one-eighth 
of its total bulk showing above the sea, 
and its visible outline is no guide to 
its submerged form, as its shape below 
water may be altogether different. This 
the steamer /ortia proved some years 
ago when, on the Newfoundland coast, 
she approached a berg to enable some 
passengers to ‘‘snapshot” it, but struck 
a submerged shelf, jutting out some 
hundreds of feet; and in so doing upset 
the berg, was nearly sent to the bottom with 
all on board, and reached St. John’s 





recorded, and 
large in pro- 
portion, — Its 
estimated area was 584,000,coo cubic 
feet, and its weight 16,000,000 tons. ‘The 
French liner Lorraine last May measured 
one in the same vicinity 1,500 feet long 
and 675 high, and on June 26, 1905, 
the liner Armenian sighted one goo feet 
long and 300 high some 400 miles south- 
east of Cape Race, and right in the 
steamship track. This is one of the few 
instances of such enormous bergs reach- 
ing so southerly a latitude, for usually the 
effect of the Gulf Stream on their lower 
sections is to cause them to break apart 
into many small ones, which melt all the 
more rapidly in consequence. In May 
1906 the German tank steamer Padus 
passed a berg of similar length, but only 
half the height, in the shipping lane 450; 
miles south-east of St. John’s and 1,202 
east of New York. 
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The bergs are often found in great 
fleets, the Kaiser Z/. passing 32 in a day ; 
the Zoronto sighting 73 in a day; the 
Michigan noting 64 between sunrise 
and sunset; and the MVumidian steering 
through 25 in a day in May; the Zeutonic 
and Caronia counted 46 one day last 
spring; the Majestic saw §5 about the 
same time ; the Chemnitz dodged between 
80 of them ; and the AZinneapolis brought 
report of 63. Of course, many of these 
bergs are the same, but are seen by 
different ships in different positions, but 
if it were possible for a balloon or an 
airship to zigzag through the ether above 
the Grand Banks she would probably 
make a record of thousands of them. 

‘There is no doubt that many losses of 
ships in the North Atlantic, with all hands, 
no trace ever being found of them, are 
due to ice- 


re] 


the berg may upset and overwhelm the 
vessel and all on board. Such disasters 
have been witnessed many times, but the 
majority of them occur under conditions 
when no eye sees them, and while no 
rescue is possible for those involved, their 
fate must ever remain a matter of con- 
jecture. 

Collisions with other steamers even in 
the foggiest weather can be avoided, by 
the exercise of due care, for the syrens of 
each can give warning of their presence, 
but the iceberg is a silent enemy, and 
usually the first notice a liner gets of the 
presence of one is the alarm-cry of the 
look-out as he sees the spectral form 
appear through the fog, right in the path 
of the advancing ship, which speeds 


orward at her best pace, hurling her 
forward at | best hurling | 


mighty hull, driven at eighteen or twenty 





bergs 

Scores of 
to ut 
“sailers’’ 
and stea- 
mers are 
sent to the 
bottom in 
this way, 
while as 
many more 
contrive, 
though 
damaged, to 











float to port, 
Not since 
1890 was 
there such an “‘ice-year” as 1903. As 
early as May, in the former season, no 
fewer than twenty steamers met serious 
accidents—two being lost—by colliding 
with them, while many others were 
damaged or delayed, and one_ vessel 
reported passing 143 bergs. ‘The ocean 
highway lies along the southern edge of 
the Grand Banks, and here the ice-clad 
brotherhood assemble, lying in wait for 
the incautious mariner. ‘Thecommingling 
of the Labrador current and the Gulf 
Stream causes a perpetual body of vapour 
there, and in this region of shadow the 
flitting forms of the big white cruisers 
gliding swiftly and stealthily down on the 
steamships cannot be descried through the 
dense enshrouding mist until it is often too 
late to escape. 

The greatest danger is not so much that 
a ship may be injured by collision, as that 


“A dazzling islet.” 


(Note the peculiar seal-shaped shadow.) 


knots an hour, against the rampart of 
glistening flint which bars her way. The 
most famous iceberg collision case in 
liner annals is that of the Arizona, which 
encountered such an experience as Jate as 
November, in the year 1879, ramming a 
berg in a midnight fog on the Grand 
3anks and shattering her stem almost 
back to her foremast, but contriving to 
float until she reached St. John’s, where 
some 300 tons of ice were taken from her 
fore-peak into which it was driven by the 
crash. She had 650 people on board, and 
it was almost a miracle that she escaped 
foundering. The City of Berlin had a 
similar narrow escape in May 1885, when 
she plumped into a berg with like result, 
though she also escaped foundering bya 
narrow margin, and the 7oo people on 
board her were in imminent peril for two 
days till she made the same haven. 
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Eventually, the mishaps to so many 
liners, and the narrow escapes of so many 
more, compelled the big trans-Atlantic 
steamship companies to hold a conference 
some years ago and adopt a route 300 
miles south of the Grand Banks, which, 
in the main, affords an ample margin of 
safety for their ships. Yet there are times 
when the route has to be changed 
a degree or so farther south because a 
succession of northerly winds drives a 
flotilla of the ice-clad cruisers into the 
shipping lane, thus compelling the liners 
to beat a hasty retreat. 

Freight steamers, however, have no 
such beneficent regulation in their favour, 
and are obliged to make the run by the 
shortest route and in the quickest time, 
so that their skippers have to take big 
chances as to meeting bergs, and very 
often are the sufferers thereby. Pages 
could be devoted to a mere recital of 
the names of “tramps” that have been 
sent to bottom or cruelly wounded by 
these inanimate warriors of the sea. 

The worst sufferers by icebergs nowa- 
days are the steamers plying w/@ the 
St. Lawrence route. These meet the 
gelid squadrons on the Grand Banks, in 


Belle Isle Strait and in Cabot Strait (to the 
north and to the south of Newfoundland), 
and in the early summer in the St. Law- 


rence itself. This area is ice-covered 
from December until May, and the earliest 
ships to enter are frequently damaged 
by the swiftly driven out-going floes, 
carried seaward by wind and tide. 
Cable ships operating on the New- 
foundland coast are also victims of 
many iceberg accidents. Bergs are the 
worst enemies the cable companies know 
in the North Atlantic ; 80 per cent. of the 
‘breaks ” in the submarine arteries, which 
are so costly to repair, are due to this cause. 
An appalling number of catastrophes 
to sailing vessels, coasting and fishing 
craft, about Newfoundland, have resulted 
from their striking icebergs. The floating 
masses often seem to pursue ships as if 
animated by an impulse to destroy them. 
A Newfoundland sealing skipper who had 
been unfortunate in his cruise among the 
floes once gave his owners the naive 
excuse, “ An infernal iceberg folly’'d me 
around Green Bay all the spring,” and, 
strangely enough, the crew corroborated 
him, for the berg had pursued them as if 
inspired by human ingenuity. The bergs 
also threaten whaling and sealing steamers 
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by crushing or ‘nipping ” them between 
two immense masses. ‘This same peculiar 
instinct, like the magnet attracting the 
bar, will draw two or more bergs together 
even though miles apart, and a ship has 
often to run the gauntlet between them 
to escape destruction. 

When storms sweep over the ice-laden 
ocean the bergs and floes are forced into 
conflict like sentient beings, rending and 
goring and battering each other as if 
suffused with passion and furious wrath, 
Then great bergs will be bowled over, and 
mighty floes piled upon one another, 
while the whole expanse of ocean presents 
the spectacle described by Coleridge : 

The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around, 
It cracked and growled, it roared and howled, 
Like the noises in a swound. 

The bergs frequently move with almost 
human perversity, and more than once 
a large specimen has been driven into 
the mouth of St. John’s harbour, com- 
pletely blocking it up. Sometimes a berg 
will career across the Grand Banks, sweep- 
ing away the fishermen’s gear and com- 
pelling them to cut their cables to avoid 
being sunk by it. Or it will ledge on an 
Atlantic cable there and grind it to pieces. 
Or, yet again, it will sweep up into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to alarm the super- 
stitious French Canadians with the fear 
of pestilence or disaster, or drift east to 
mid-ocean, beyond the fog-belt, to make 
a spectacle for a greyhound’s passengers. 

The ultimate destiny of those towering 
masses of ice is to be dissolved by the 
hot southern sun and the warm waters 
of the Gulf Stream. Gradually the dis- 
integration of the vast fragments begins 
as soon as the genial weather arrives. 
Their exposed portion melts, and their 
under parts are eaten away by the current. 
They overturn time and again, and on 
each occasion crevices appear and por- 
tions break away. 

To see these bergs in their most 
majestic and beautiful outlines, one must 
cruise north from St. John’s to Labrador, 
where hourly they are to be seen in new 
and striking forms. ‘They are visible in 
scores and hundreds off this seaboard 
every day in summer, assuming the most 
startling aspects. Last August the 
steamer Sophia sighted one off St. John’s 
that appeared like a gigantic Santa Claus, 
showing a colossal head 200 feet high, 
appearing in profile as clearly defined as 
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though chiselled by a sculptor. Another 
ship noted one like a couchant lion carved 
in ivory, nearly 200 feet long. The 
“White Cities” of exposition times are 
not more varied and picturesque in 
appearance than these bergs. One seems 
like an Egyptian pyramid, another re- 
sembles some splendid medizval ruin. 
A grand domed mosque is followed by a 
dainty Swiss chalet. A massive palace 
or parliament hal] jostles with a tracery 
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weird northern lights, play about them and 
invest the silvery marble-like monarchs of 
the northern seas with all the colours of 
the rainbow. ‘The bergs appear to attract 
or form conductors for this mysterious 
aerial agency, and the luminous radiance 
glows and shimmers and fades away, re- 
newing and receding with tranquil weather 
and cloudless skies, until such a mystic 
spectacle is provided as transcends the 
most glorious illumination by human hands, 














“More than once a large berg has been driven into the mouth of St. John’s Harbour.” 


delicate as an embroidered design. A 
fleet as of full-rigged ships will show on 
the horizon escorting a colossal Gothic 


cathedral, peerless in its proportions. 
The machicolations of an ancient battle- 
ment are easily seen, keeping watch over 
a cluster of racing yachts with white clouds 
of canvas spread toa breeze. No structure 
or creation of human hands but is here 
duplicated in an icy model. 

3ut to see the icebergs in their most 
alluring beauty one must observe them on 
a clear night when the aurora borealis, the 


and reveals a grandeur and brilliancy ot 
which none who have not sojourned be- 
neath arctic skies can form any conception. 
Like frosted silver or creamy white the 
main features of these bergs stand out, 
the fissures and recesses glowing with a 
wonderful green. ‘Through the streamlets 
which trickle down their slippery sides the 
bed appears a steely blue, and a thousand 
tints and tones of varied colours, exquisite 
beyond imagination, are made by the mar- 
vellous action of the sun or the aurora 
reflected from their gleaming crests. 
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A la, Giorgio! 

Via Carlii- 

no-o-0!” My 

contadino’s 

voice comes quavering up to me with that 
long-drawn out end-note of the Tuscan 
peasant, and I know that old Pietro is 
negotiating his oxen and plough round 
one of those knobbly olive-stumps which 
in my podere are always thwarting my 
ambition after a good straight furrow. 
Why each successive pair of oxen should 
be called “George” and “Charlie” I 
have not discovered; but though they 
may give just one startled look out of 
their soft eyes, the long-suffering beasts 
answer at once to their strange names. 
Wonderful animals are these white Tuscan 
oxen, and a pretty picture they make 
among the olive-trees, with their great 
heads swaying from side to side as they 
move. Their strength is prodigious. I 
have seen a restive ox, who was about to 
be shod, by one kick floor six men who, 
with a rope passed round a tree, were 
tugging at his hind leg. And yet their 
agility is extraordinary, as any one may see 
who watches a pair, with their necks joined 
together by the yoke, turn round in a 
space that would barely suffice for a pony. 
Our mode of ploughing on the steep 
hillside among the vines and_ olives 
amazes the traveller. My old head 
master, whose comments on the Eclogues 
first aroused my agricultural yearnings, 
came to pay his former pupil a visit 
once, and I still remember his emphatic 
exclamation —“ Pre-Virgilian !” when he 
caught sight of the block of wood hewn 
out of an oak-stump, and with its tip just 
shod with iron, which does duty as my 
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plough. I only smiled, for I called to 
mind the experience of an up-to-date 
friend, who told me that it was a scandal 
for me, an Englishman, to continue using 
such a monstrous lump of wood, when I 
ought to be educating the natives in the 
best methods. So he procured the latest 
thing in American ploughs and (none of 
my contadini would touch the unholy 
machine) volunteered to guide it himself. 
With some difficulty the yoke was adjusted, 
and the oxen, not accustomed to such a 
light weight behind them, started off ata 
gay pace, which soon lifted my friend off 
his feet and left him waving about at the 
tail of that plough like a river-weed stirred 
by a swift current. However, it was not 
for long. ‘There came a crash, the oxen 
stopped short, and we found that the 
plough had stuck fast in a stout olive- 
root, and would never be itself again, 
There ended my first, and last, trial of an 
iron plough. I have gone back to the 
old plough, whose convex bottom enables 
it to slip over any live rock or root that it 
may meet. 

My podere, or farm, lies high up on 
the slope of the Fiesole hills. ‘The house 
is centuries old, though its front has been 
somewhat modernised. ‘There is a deep 
well at one side which is covered by a 
quaint little conical building of stone; 
over it spreads an ancient olive-tree, and 
in front there is the usual flagged aja 
(threshing-floor) surrounded by a_ low 
wall, behind which tall cypresses stand 
like sentinels. Between their straight 
trunks I get a glorious view of Florence, 
spread out by the banks of the Arno, 
which from this distance seems a mere 
silver thread, 
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I work the farm on the usual métayer 
or “ mezzadria” system, which as practised 
in Tuscany is simple enough. ‘The man 
who owns the farm and the man who 
works it share the profits and losses— 
cynics do say that the whole of the former 
go to the contadino, and the landlord has 
all the latter. Each family of contadini 
has a “ capoccia” or responsible head, who 
iselected by the family and is not always 
the eldest member. ‘The rules governing 
the system have never been reduced to 
legal terms, but the unwritten law of 
custom is never questioned. These rules 
vary considerably from district to district, 
following, however, one broad line: the 
landlord is responsible for ali capital 
expenditure and improvements that may 
be regarded as permanent, the making of 
new walls and vineyards, the providing of 
stakes for vineyards not yet in bearing, 
the purchase of live stock and of long-lived 
farm implements such as waggons and 
ploughs, which remain his own property ; 
while all annual expenditure and upkeep 
are shared equally. ‘The landlord, more- 


over, is morally bound to provide food for 
his contadini in the case of a bad year, 
and is allowed to recoup himself from 


the next fat year. He has, on the other 
hand, various small privileges and dues, 
chief of which is the right to employ 
his contadini for his own purposes at 
less than the current wage. On the 
whole the system works well for both 
parties. 

My family of contadini consists of 
Pietro and his wife Lilla, two daughters, 
a curly-headed Adonis called Berlindo, and 
alittle boy. ‘They live in a separate wing 
of the house, and in the evenings I hear 
them reciting their prayers; the old 
father droning out the priest’s part and 
his family the responses. Now and again 
the little boy has to be admonished by his 
mother, but the rest go steadily on. 

As farms go mine is a large one, but I 
have no idea how many acres it contains, 
for we measure differently here. About 
a third of the podere is put under wheat 
each year and the number of bushels 
sown is the measure of its size. In the 
contadino’s estimation wheat is by far the 
most important item in a podere’s pro- 
duction, and happy is the family who 
raises enough to provide for its own 
wants. The grain is sent to the miller 
to be ground into flour (the bread is 
always baked at home), and the straw, 
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chopped up and mixed with grass, is eaten 
by the oxen. 

The year, then, may be said to begin 
with the sowing of the wheat. The land 
has been ploughed in September and 
October, and as soon as All Saints’ Day 
arrives—no good farmer ever begins 
before—the contadino goes out to scatter 
his seed broadcast over the fields, which 
is an operation requiring more skill than 
mayappear. No sooner is the seed covered 
up than there is digging or pruning to 
be done. Care, however, must be taken 
not to prune when the moon is young ; 
for, as Pietro says, the new shoots would 
then remain always tender at the tips— 
only the olive’s hard wood does not 
require this precaution. 

The olives now change from green toa 
dark purple which gleams in the sun, and 
the women are set to work to pick up the 
berries which the November gales have 
shaken down. (The olives, by-the-bye, 
which give the oil are not the same as the 
green ones that one eats: these have 
been gathered long ago and pickled with 
lye.) The olive-picking is long and toil- 
some, particularly the part assigned to the 
women, who have to collect all the fallen 
berries—and very cold work it is for them 
when winter is on. Their little earthen- 
ware pots full of hot ashes barely thaw 
their numbed fingers, and their poor 
knees ache for days after. 

The men mount the trees with a basket 
strapped in front of them, and, drawing the 
laden branches towards them, strip them 
of the fruit with an action as of milking 
a cow. Their work is easier, unless a 
strong “tramontana” is blowing to make 
their foothold insecure. The _ olives 
picked from the trees are kept separate 
from those that are picked up on the 
ground, for the latter, being generally 
covered with earth, yield an oil inferior 
in taste. The olives are not allowed to 
remain long before they are taken to be 
crushed. ‘The great stone mill is set in 
motion by an ox which walks round and 
round the fixed stone basin or “ plate,” 
and makes the upper stone revolve till he 
is tired and his comrade takes his place. 
The olives are divided into two parts. 
The first is crushed till the olives are 
turned into an oily mash, which is then 
stuffed into bags of cocoa-nut fibre called 
“cages,” and put under a screw. By 
gradually increasing the pressure the oil 
is forced out and trickles down into an 
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earthenware tub set to receive it. While 
the first lot of berries are being pressed, 
the second lot are crushed, and these are 
then pressed in their turn. Each lot is 
crushed and pressed twice, and the oil 
thus extracted is said to be of the first 
quality. A second quality is next made 
by throwing boiling water on the olive 
“paste” and grinding and pressing once 
more. Looking at the turbid stuff, 
hardly liquid as it is when just made, few 
persons would believe that it is the same 
as the transparent, 

amber-coloured 


fluid which in a 
few; weeks’ time 
will make their 
salads so delicious. 48 
Yet it is only a a6 


matter of patience. 
The oil will “clear” 
of itself; some of 
the refuse matter will 
rise to the top and 
be skimmed off, and 
the rest will sink to 
the bottom, and all 
that is then neces- 
sary is to change 
the oil into another 
of the great Ali 
Baba terra-cotta jars, 
The dealers then 
come up and, dip- 
ping into the oil a 
forefinger, = which 
they gravely suck, 
proceed to make 
an offer. It is surprising 
what high prices are paid 
on the spot for good ‘Tuscan 
oil, an oil distinguished by FF 
its greenish hue and rather 
bitter taste. The yellow 
greasy liquid sold _ in 
England as “ Best Salad 
Oil” is generally a blend of inferior 
qualities, sometimes even adulterated with 
cotton-seed oil. The fact is that the 
current market price of olive oil in 
England is so low that growers will not 
export their best. 

I-have remarked on the unappetising 
colour of freshly made oil, but evil-looking 
though it may be, “virgin” oil has a 
peculiar nutty flavour, which, if smeared 
on hot toasted bread, makes a toothsome 
bite for the most exacting epicure. 

It is a sight well worth seeing, the oil- 
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A Contadino’s: house. 








making when done at night, as is often 
the case ; for an ordinary crushing, which 
rarely yields more than two barrels of oil, 
will take ten hours or more to complete, 
The place is only dimly lit by the little oil- 
lamps, which throw a fitful light on the 
sleep-oppressed workers and the poor ox, 
who wags his tired head from side to side 
as he goes on his monotonous round, only 
roused into momentary activity by a flat- 
bladed whack from the shovel with which 
the olives are ladled into the centre of the 
basin. But there is little 
romance in it to the men 
engaged, as_ they toil 
covered with grease in 
the heated atmosphere 
which must be maintained 
in order that the olives 
may give their oil freely. 
The one glad moment to 
them is when the oil has 
been safely tipped into 
the wooden barrels ready 
to be carried into the 
cellar, and chills and colds 
are the frequent 
rewards of their 
labours, 
~ In the intervals of 
— oil-making the con- 
Been ce, tadini_ dig. 
Theirspades 
are long- 
wre handled 
=. tit instruments 
bo with pointed 
blades, 
above which 
there is fixed 
a kind of 
step. On 
this step, 
when _ they 
have pushed 
the blade 
under ground, they mount and, moving 
their body backwards and forwards, drive 
the blade still further down, Hard work 
it is, and does not leave much breath 
for talking; but perhaps they think all 
the more. Wicked report says that as 
they sway about with their faces upturned 
to heaven, they are praying, and their 
prayer is as follows: ““O Lord, of your 
great goodness, teach me yet another way 
in which I may cheat my padrone !” 
The proverb says that “the spade has 
a golden tip,” and I believe it, and make 




















my contadini take a lot of this splendid 
and fruitful exercise. 

Saint Anthony’s day in February is 
a great day for “ George” and “ Charlie,” 
for itis their patron saint’s day, and the 
village priest is coming up to bless them. 
Their stables are given such a cleaning 
that at first they do not recognise them 
and refuse to enter; while their own white 
coats are rubbed as spotless as a cat’s 
shirt-front, till they gaze inquiringly at the 
little coloured picture of the saint pinned 
up above their manger, and wonder what 


it can all mean, Then the priest ar- 
rives and 

hurriedly re- 44g 

citesthebless- i 


ing (he has 
many stables 
to visit), 
sprinkling 
them with 
holy water, 
and they only 
wince a little 
as the drops 
from the 
brush fall on 
their still sen- 
sitive skins, 
for they seem 
to under- 
stand, ‘They 
gladly hail the 
approach of 
spring, for 
there is not 
much — work 
for them to 
do, and more 
grass and less 
straw in their 
daily mixture. 
A pictur- 
esque figure old Lilla makes as she 
stands by the well ready to go out and 
get their food, her sickle in her hand 
and her basket slung on her back. But 
the most graceful thing of all is her 
daughter, as she stoops to cut the grass, 
every movement of her lithe limbs show- 
ing undisguised by cumbrous layers of 
petticoat. Poor Carlotta! She is sad 
just now, for she is soon to leave her 
happy home to be married. Her dot has 
been saved up, the bridegroom’s mother 
no longer insists on that sixth sheet in 
the trousseau which has for so long sepa- 
rated the young couple, and lastly my 
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reluctant consent has been obtained. For 
among the ancient privileges still pertain- 
ing to the padrone is the right to veto any 
marriage of which he does not approve. 
Some of these privileges are embarrassing 
to a young man. When Carlotta, for in- 
stance, a little while back took to her bed 
and nothing could make her well, I as 
padrone was requested to pay the patient 
a visit, I found the girl in bed, with her 
whole family (most of them weeping) 
grouped around, and my first thought was 
of flight. However, I could see that they 
looked to me to make some pronounce- 
ment, and so 
I made a 
plunge and 
boldly as- 
sertedthatshe 
had nothing 
the matter 
with her, it 
wasall nerves, 
etc., and she 
must get up 
im mediately. 
I hope I was 
right ; butany- 
how she did 
get up and 
soon was re- 
covered. 

The  con- 
tadini round 
Florence are 
naturally 
more sophis- 
ticated than 
their fellows 
who live away 
from a_ big 
town — not, 
however, that 
half of them 
can read or write !—and do not observe 
many rites. But there is one custom called 
*“* Lighting up the corn” which they all re- 
spect. On Shrove Tuesday,as soon as night 
falls, all the contadini sally forth into their 
poderi and with lighted wisps in their 
hands make a complete circuit of all the 
fields in which the young wheat is growing. 
And as they walk they chant these lines : 
Grano, grano, non carbonchiare, 

Nella sera di Carnevale 
Che si va a luminare. 

Su pel pian e su pel poggio 
Ogni spiga ne faccia un moggio, 

Ogni moggio un moggiolino, 

Ogni spiga un panellino, 








Corn, corn, don't ’ee blight, 
Here come I to give ’ee a light. 
In the plain 
And on the hill 
Let every stalk a bushel fill, 
A bushel full, a bushel fair, 
A little loaf to every ear. 


I have not been able to discover the 
origin or meaning of this ancient custom, 
but it is almost certain that, like other 
carnival customs assimilated by Christianity 
it dates from Pagan times. It is peculiar 
to Florence, like the ‘‘ Scoppio del Carro,” 
which takes place on the Saturday before 
Easter, and even Pistoia, our nearest 
town, has nothing like it. I always try 
to be there to speed the contadini on their 
way and watch their small fires flickering 
about among the olives. And then it is 
a sight well worth waiting for. All at 
once hundreds of moving lights burst 
out. Over hill and valley as far as the 
eye can reach they twinkle about, and 
I know that each light is in the hand of 
some one who is uttering up a very 
genuine prayer, even though it be a Pagan 
one. 

My diary has now brought me round 
to April, and I am keeping an anxious 
eye on the olive-trees for the first sign 
of flower-buds. ‘The earlier they appear, 
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The aja, or threshing -fioor. at 





the better is the chance of a good crop. 
As the proverb goes: 

Se mignola d’ Aprile corre col barile, 

Se mignola di Maggio corre col saggio. 
Which means that if the flower-buds show 
in April you will have barrels full as com- 
pared with pint measures fuil if they do 


not show till May. ‘lhe flower-buds may 
be distinguished from the buds which will 
form shoots by their roundness and the 
little blob ‘in their centre. ‘The olive only 
bears on the shoots of the year before, 
so that it can easily be understood 
that an undue preponderance of shoot- 
buds over flower-buds means a smaller 
crop. As a matter of fact a heavy 
crop one year is almost invariably 
followed by a light crop the next. Even 
if there is a plentiful show of flower, that 
does not necessarily entail a good crop, 
for a cold and wet spell in May or June, 
when the delicate flowers are setting, will 
destroy the brightest hopes. ‘To see 
whether the flowers are setting well one 
has only to examine the fallen flowers 
which strew the ground; if a_ large 
proportion of the corollas have a clean 
hole in the centre one may be satisfied, 
for those flowers at any rate have set. 
Regularly on Easter Day Pietro comes 
in with a smiling face, a live capon 
hanging a 
protesting 
head down- 
wards from 
his hand, to 
wish me 
‘*Buona 
Pasqua’”’ 
and to pre- 
sent me 
with this 
bird and a 
dozen eggs, 
which may 
or may not 
all be fresh, 
as it has 
taken a long 
while to col- 
lect that 
number 
from the 
few hens he 
is allowed 
to keep. 
‘These eggs 
and capon 
Easter, 
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and sun-dried figs at Christmas, are my 
perquisites as padrone, and my con- 
tadino would never dare to omit them. 
As the spring grows older the whole 
podere turns a vividly green face to the 
kindly sun. The wheat vies in colour 
with the vines, whose shoots, two yards 
or more in length, are now putting out 
tendrils and feeling for the stakes which 
have been carefully set by each plant. 
Soon the faint, sweet scent of the tiny 
yellow grape-blossoms will be added to the 
other perfumes in Nature’s distillery. 
Then in June the first little figs appear, 
though the fig-glutton has to wait till 
August before he can really gorge himself. 
Pietro’s working day, which at no time 
of the year would commend itself to an 
eight hours’ Trades- Unionist, is now 
interminable.. ‘The wheat is fast yellow- 
ing in the hot sun, and we are all ready 
to begin reaping the day after San 
Giovanni. But on St. John’s Day we 
keep holiday, and in the evening gather 
together to raise a chorus of delighted 
“oh’s!” at the fireworks with which 
Florence annually honours her patron 
saint, and which we can see so well from 
our hillside. When the “ cherry-tree,” as 
the “bouquet” at the end is called, has 
burst in all its brilliance and faded away, 
We give a sigh of regret and go slowly 
In to bed. For next day at daybreak 
every one who can hold a sickle has to 
be out in the cornfields reaping for dear 
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life to get the harvest finished while the 
fine weather lasts. ‘The reaping over and 
the corn carried and stacked, the flails 
are got out from their resting-place and 
the aja is soon alive with golden particles 
hopping away from the thud, thud of the 
swinging sticks. ‘To old Pietro’s perplexed 
disgust I no longer allow the aja to be 
covered with an unsavoury stratum of 
mixed mud and cow-dung to fill up the 
chinks between the flags, and he tells me 
much more corn is lost than before my 
arrival! The winnowing is tedious but 
not complicated; the grain is thrown 
obliquely, shovelful by shovelful, into the 
air, and the gentle wind carries off the chaff. 

When the fierce heat of the midday July 
sun drives me indoors I generally seek 
cooler climes, and so seldom see the 
grapes as they swell and their green 
changes to purple. But I am_ back 
before the vintage, in time to go my 
rounds and see that the vat has been 
properly soaked and is water-tight before 
the picking begins. My podere is open to 
all the world on vintage-day, and any one 
may come and pick. I notice that village 
maidens predominate. ‘The curly-headed 
Berlindo is a personable youth, and 
much sought after in spring-time as an 
opponent in the game of “ Verde.” It 
takes two people to play at this game, 
preferably of opposite sex. The players 
each pick a piece of some green stuff 
which they exchange, and this “green” 
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must be shown whenever asked for. 
The player who first fails to produce it, 
when challenged by his opponent’s 
“Verde,” pays forfeit. However, even 
if it was the season, there is no time 
to play “Verde” on vintage-day, and 
Berlindo is too busily engaged in taking 
the full baskets of grapes as they are 
brought to him, emptying them into tall 
wooden tubs and there pounding them 
up till the few whole grapes left are 
swimming in the sweet “must.” ‘The 
ox-cart carries these tubs away, and their 
contents are emptied just as they are 
into the vat, where in a few hours’ time 
they will be fermenting furiously, bubbling 
like a geyser and sending up great puffs 
of crimson froth. ‘The juice remains for 
some days in the vat till the fermentation 
has almost ceased, and then it is drawn 
off the skins and the skins themselves 
pressed for the wine which they still 
hold. ‘The wine is put into butts which 
have first been thoroughly fumigated 
with sulphur in order to kill any noxious 
microbe that may be lurking about, 
and there it reposes, only occasionally 
changing domicile, till it reaches a ripe 
old age. The colouring matter, by-the- 


bye, of wine is in the skins, and so, to 
make white wine, white grapes are em- 
ployed ; or else red grapes, provided that 
the wine is drawn off very soon, before the 
skins have had time to colour the juice. 
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I left Berlindo at the tubs mashing away, 
but I found that he had managed to en- 
gage his favourite young lady for several 
dances that same evening after the supper. 
These vintage suppers are sometimes 
elaborate affairs, with entertainments and 
music ; and if an “improviser” be there, 
one of those glib poets who will string 
you verses galore full of personal allusions, 
success is assured, 

And now the wine is safely stored away, 
and we have arrived once more at the 
season when the contadino’s whole 
thoughts are centred on preparing his 
land to receive the wheat. And so the 
year passes on my ‘Tuscan farm—every 
season has its work—to me far more 
varied than the dull routine of the English 
farmer ; and whenever the Tuscan lassi- 
tude wins me, there is always the aja, 
where I can sit and gaze out over 
Florence glowing purply in the sunset, and 
lazily try to decide whether the fair city 
is more beautiful with the sun setting 
behind the Carrara mountains and sending 
his rays down the valley to awaken the 
sparkle in every window, or else by moon- 
light when the city is but dimly outlined 
and the black mass of the Dome rises in 
the centre watching over the houses which 
seem to cluster round it for protection. 

Surely the true life is that of the 
farmer, and perhaps among all farmers 
that of the ‘Tuscan. 

















“When we emerged the moon had appeared above the horizon.” 
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interior Malay- land, the Australian 
aborigines 
sidered to be the lowest form of humanity 


terior Ma perhaps the Sakis of 


are generally con- 
on earth, And no wonder. ‘Theirs is 
a hopeless struggle for existence with 
reptiles and nameless crawling creatures, 
and if nature does grant them any com- 
pensation it is not evident to the white 
man. They are fast becoming extinct, 
but at the present moment they roam 
the fastnesses of the Leopold Ranges in 
Western Australia and the inaccessible 
divides of the Cape York Peninsula in 
Queensland in all their untamed savagery ; 
and in those parts the native, if destined 
to remain in Australia, will find his home. 
In Northern Queensland the spectacle 
thus afforded shows the white, yellow 
and black man striving for the country. 
The Palmer River is about the centre 
of the scene of this three-sided contest ; 
and having already had an experience 
with the yellow people there, I was not 
anxious to fall in with those of any other 
colour. We had reached our northern 
limit, and were considering whether we 
should steer for the Gulf down the 
Tiver,, for the coast on the other side 
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vid Cooktown, or return by the route 
we came. Each direction had its own 
supporters, but our horses being exhausted, 
and there being a general desire to “get 
even” with the Chinese for sundry hap- 
penings, we decided to protract our 
departure, and let fate decide the way 
we should go. Accordingly we moved 
off into the ranges, and camping on a 
creek proposed to have a holiday in 
hunting anything that came along. 

Ours was a wonderful camp. Mackay 
was a man of many parts, and during 
our stay it transpired that he was a 
botanist of no mean order. At least 
he was continually finding plants that 
no one had ever heard of before, and 
although many of his finds looked sus- 
piciously like something else, no one 
could gainsay him. Morris, too, was an 
ardent collector of all sorts of animals, 
reptiles and insects. Old Ruck and 
Ginger Bob under the training of our 
companion, the ex-M.P., became ardent 
Socialists. Bunyip Bill and the Shadow 
nightly absented themselves from camp, 
to trap various kinds of animals for 
Morris ; but I suspected they spent their 
time scouting round a Chinese encamp- 
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ment that lay near by. The Chinese were 
engaged on mining operations on the river, 
but, we thought, did not know of our 
whereabouts. One day, however, on going 
out to round up our horses, we found only 
their broken hobbles, and then we realised 
that the Celestials had been aware of our 
presence all along, and had now scored 
by stealing our horses. 

To my surprise, neither Bunyip nor 
Shadow said anything on the subject, 
but I swore that we should speedily 
retaliate and regain our horses. My plan 
was rather vague. For several nights past 
we had observed the fires of a tribe of 
aborigines far down the southern slope 
of the hill on which we were camped. 
‘That they were working northward to join 
some other tribes in a series of corroborrees 
we had no doubt, but having no desire 
for trouble, we had kept out of their way 
while hunting in the vicinity. The 
natives had not moved since the previous 
day, and were now doing something 
which necessitated much commotion, 


My glasses quickly determined that they 
were making a large ring of little heaps 
of brushwood and excavating a hole 
in the ground in the centre of the ring. 


In fact, they were preparing for a corro- 
borree. 

“ Boys,” I said, “it appears to me that 
our only chance of squaring matters with 
our yellow friends is by setting the natives 
against them.” 

“That don’t need no thinkin’,” cried 
Old Ruck. “We'll sneak up to the 
Chinese to-night, and lay tracks from 
their camp down to the niggers’. In the 
morning, when the blacks see them, theyll 
get up on their tails an’ go for the Chinkies 
straight, an’ then we can sail in an’ get 
our horses an’ anything else they have 
that we want, an’ clear out for the 
south.” 

I laughed. ‘“ There are six miles be- 
tween the two camps, and as we are 
almost exactly half-way between, on this 
hill we should not have much trouble.” 

“Then we'll go and lay tracks now,” 
began Bunyip eagerly; but Black Bill 
threw a fire-stump at him, and he stopped 
abruptly. 

“You'd go and lay tracks now, in 
daylight, would ye, ye darned old idiot,” 
spoke the interrupter, ‘an’ put the 
Chinese on to the game ? Wait till night, 
and then drop some broken spears and 
waddies round their place, so that if 
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they do tumble to the tracks they'll think 
it’s the niggers, an’ maybe come for them 
red-hot.” 

Strangely enough, Bunyip did not 
answer ; but, as I was watching him, he 
administered a kick to the Shadow, who 
was lying on the ground near him ; and, 
as if in response, the latter gentleman 
began: “I don’t see why ye should all 
get on to Bunyip. We have stuck spears 
and boomerangs everywhere already, and 
there’s a Chinese joss down there I 
want, and I can’t carry it away in 
darkness.” 

“Where did you get the spears and 
boomerangs ?” asked Morris. 

* From the niggers, of course.” 

“Oh! Then they know of us?” 
Morris’s surprise was apparent, but [ 
hid mine. But the Shadow’s next words 
dispelled my suspicion. 

“No, the niggers don’t know of our 
being here,” he said, and not another 
word would he utter. 

Fully determined as to the course we 
should pursue, we lay around our camp 
until sundown and then hastily prepared 
supper. The moon would not rise until 
nine o'clock, so, leaving our camp, we 
walked down the hill until we reached 
a flat, across which a track between the 
Chinese and native camps would naturally 
pass. ‘The boys then started off for the 
river, intending to come back over their 
own tracks and thus make them easily 
evident to the aborigines. They pre- 
ferred to go without either Morris or 
me; and having reasons for believing 
that that was perhaps the better plan, 
we did not demur, but made our way 
carefully in the direction of the native 
camp, so as to mark out a track for the 
others when they returned. The night 
was silent and sultry, and from the absence 
of insect life I judged that a thunder- 
storm was at hand. Knowing that it 
would be two hours before our comrades 
could be back at the native camp, we 
walked on slowly, keeping our eyes 
fixed meanwhile on a circle of dull 
gleaming lights which marked the stage 
on which the weird rite of a corroborree 
was soon to be played. We got within 
a quarter of a mile of the grand fiery 
circle, and not thinking it wise to go 
any nearer we sat down on a fallen iron- 
bark tree to await the others. 

“T didn’t know they lit their big circle 
until the night of the highest corro- 
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borree,” said Morris; “‘all their heaps 
of brushwood will burn away in no 
time.” 

“Oh, they cover the fires with ashes 
and preserve them until required,” I 
answered, “then their fiends or wizards 
fan them into flames by some means 
known only to themselves. I wonder 
why they are so quiet. One would think 
they were preparing for the seventh or 
manhood-test corroborree to-night. What’s 
wrong ?” 

Morris had caught my arm suddenly, 
and was now bent in a listening attitude. 
I held my breath and listened too, and 
the patter of naked feet upon the ground 
sounded out close beside us, 

“We are caught,” he whispered ; “‘ this 
must be the night of their high cor- 
roborree, and these fellows are their 
sentries.” 

We sat still and waited. Nearer and 
nearer the warriors 
came. ‘There were 
at least half a dozen 
of them, but their 
black forms were lost 
in the inky darkness 
of a tropical Austra- 


lian night. 
“Whitely hog-o- 
wog-a-ga,” we heard 


one say — which, 
translated as nearly 
as pessible, meant, 
“White fellows have 
come about here.” 

“Hims budgerie. 
Hims baba _ ghingi 
cumbi,” one of the 
others responded ; 
and I shuddered, for 
the nearest meaning 
1 could get to these 
words was, “ Him’s 
good to eat. We 
want him for water 
devil.” 

They were now 
but a few feet away 
from us, and still they 
jabbered on in half 
intelligible language 
about the great King 
Nulla Dulla having 
come to life again, 
and” the importance 
of some high corro- 
borree in the pan- 
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danus flat. We each had drawn our re- 
volvers noiselessly, for I knew that the 
first sign we should have that they had 
discovered us would be a spear-thrust. 
But they did not pause, and while we 
held our breath they passed, unconscious 
of our presence. I had put out my 
hand so as to feel when one approached 
within arm’s length, and my _ fingers 
actually touched the greasy shoulder of a ! 
native. ‘The finger of my other hand was ! 
already pressing the revolver trigger, but 
that native never knew his narrow escape. | 
He sprang forward when he felt my hand, 
and shrieking out something about the 
3unyip, sped away into the darkness, 
followed at breakneck speed by his com- 
panions. 

I explained to Morris what had hap- 
pened, and added that from their language 
I knew it was a tribe of southern blacks | 
with whom we had to deal. 


“You'd go and lay tracks now, in daylight, would ye, ye darned old idiot ?’” 
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crawl into 
the banks of 
this creek, 
They — will 
rush over 
vs.” 

We were 
not aminute 
too soon in 
getting 
under cover; 
and while 
we fought 
with numer- 
ous reptiles 
for their 
home under 
the banks, 
the mob of 
gins thun- 
dered over 
our heads, 
and when 
we emerged 
the moon 
had ap- 
peared 
above the 








“We had now wriggled to a point within fifty yards of the fire-lit zone.” 


“But how did they know we were 
camped near here?” asked Mowbray. 

* Perhaps the Shadow or Bunyip can 
tell you,” I answered, “but I cannot. 


The corroborree is to be held 
The wizard men are doctoring 


Ah, look! 
to-night. 
the fires.” 

At that moment an unearthly wailing 
sound rang out on the still night atmos- 
phere, and I at once recognised the 
ghingi-ghingi (‘‘ devil-devil,” a peculiarly 
shaped piece of wood fluted, so that 
when swung round the head by a leathern 
thong it emits strange sounds). Then 
there was a shrill babel of female voices ; 
and a great pattering of feet, accom- 
panied by the rustling of ti-tree leaves 
and the crackling of scrub, announced 
that a large body was bearing in our 
direction. 

“Oh Lord!” groaned’ Morris, ‘ we’re 
done this time.” 

“Not quite,” I laughed; “these are 
only the gms running away. ‘They dare 
not witness such a corroborree as will 
be held to-night, and the law is that 
any woman found within sound of the 
ghingi-ghingt will instantly be speared. 
That is why the sentries are out. But 


horizon and 
the corro- 

had seen 
corroborrees before—never by 
permission—in Western and Central 
Australia, and consequently knew at 
once the degree of the present one. 
A corroborree really means a council ; 
but the important councils are only held 
in connection with the sacred rites of 
the Bora. The name has changed its 
significance somewhat. ‘The highest 
corroborree still worked is, I believe, the 
one held by the tribe to initiate young 
warriors into the mysteries of manhood. 
This consists of a series of tests of 
physical endurance, culminating in a 
march round and through the circle of 
fires. In this test those who are unable 
to withstand the pain are either given 
over as sacrifices to the god Piania, or 
otherwise summarily dealt with; whilst 
those who go through successfully, at 
once go out with their waddies (clubs), 
full-fledged warriors. 

We crowded closer, knowing that it 
was safer near at hand than out where 
the guards might stumble over us. In 
the centre of the fiery ring were two 
bands of men, painted with white stripes 
across their bodies, facing each other and 


borree had commenced. I 
several 
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performing sundry evolutions with inter- 
laced hands. Occasionally they broke 
their formation, and, squatting down, 
would imitate kangaroos, then emus, and 
finally snakes. 

We had now wriggled to a point within 
fifty yards of the fire-lit zone, and lying 
flat on the ground we tried to catch 
the words of a chant all were mumbling. 
Suddenly the ghingi-ghingi sounded out 
shrilly, and a grotesquely dressed being 
stepped into the ring swinging the instru- 
ment round his head. Instantly every- 
thing stopped and the ring was cleared. 
A silence but for the wailing of the ghingi 
ensued for a minute, then into the ring 
from opposite corners rushed two op- 
posing bands of warriors, and the air 
resounded with the thud of spears upon 
waddies and boomerangs upon heads, 
This was: a part I had never seen 
played before, and at first I thought it 
really was 
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what was coming next when a fine imi- 
tation of a double dingo’s howl rang out 
behind us. 

“There are the boys!” I exclaimed to 
Morris, who appeared to be fascinated 
with what he saw. 

“Look at that fellow crawling across 
the ring with a knife,” he said: “I 
wonder what he is going to do?” 

“T don’t know,” I replied, giving the 
answering signal; “but I know what I 
am going to do.” | 

“Come on,” whispered the M.P., a 
few paces in our rear ; “the track is laid, 
and the boys are waiting back in the 
scrub.” 

“But they must draw the natives after 
them,” I reasoned, sotto voce. 

“No need: they're coming now,” was 
the response ; and it was true. 

The man with the knife suddenly gave 
vent to a howl of anger, and began jabber- 





two tribes 
settling their 
disputes in 
chivalric 
fashion for 
the benefit 
of the on- 
lookers; but 
the fire- 
tenders at 
this point 
ran round 
the fires and 
scattered 
some leaves 
thereon, 
with the 
result that 
a pungent 
black smoke 
rose and 
shrouded 
those inside 
the ring 
from view, 
When it 
cleared, 
away all 
inside were 
lying on the 
ground as 
if in. 
pidgerie-in- 
duced sleep, 
and I was 











wondering 


*** These are only the ging running away. 
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ing excitedly to his fellows, and the next 
moment a horde of black demons sprang 
to their feet and came towards us at a 
pace which made our chance of running 
far hopeless indeed. We did run never- 
theless ; and to our surprise the natives 
did not follow us, but running at a tangent 
appeared to find some tracks which pleased 
them greatly, and in five minutes were well 
on their way to the river. 

“Whom are they following ?” I cried, 
‘and where are our people?” 

*“T am not in the know,” answered the 
M.P. ‘There is some game on, but 
they didn’t let me into their confidence.— 
Hallo! who is this?” ‘The M.P. sprang 
forward suddenly. ‘There was a scuffle, 
and then two forms rolled over on the 
ground. Morris and J hastened to his 


“*Him’s no black-fellow nigger. 


Hims like whisky and bacca.’” 
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assistance, but he did not seem to require 
any aid, and with a Jaugh turned his man 
over and looked at him. 

“It’s a nigger,” he said ; “‘I hope he is 
not a Socialist.” 

“Tt’s the fellow we saw with a knife,” 
cried Morris, as the moonlight fell on 
his face. ‘Good Lord! he’s talking 


English.” 
“What for this ?” spluttered the naked 
“White fellow hims no_ play 


warrior. 
straight.” 

The M.P. slackened his grip, and the 
native sat up. 

“Who are you?” I said; and then, 
remembering the vernacular, ‘* What's 
him’s name ?” 

“Him’s name Big Fellow Governor- 
General Ostralya,” he answered proudly. 
“Hims get him’s name at Cairns from 
Big Fellow King, Him’s no black-fellow 
nigger. Hims like whisky and bacca, an’ 
big fellow one way white fellow, an’ little 
fellow all way white fellow tell him hims 
get bacca an’ tucker an’ couple o’ bob if 

hims make warriors go for chows, 
—My word! we did go for them.” 
The M.P. and 1 easily under- 
stood the Big Fellow Governor- 
General’s conversation, and 
when we explained that 
“big fellow one way” 
meant the Shadow, 
and “‘little fellow 
all way” Bunyip 
Bill, Morris under- 
stood too. 

“Then all the 
trail-making — busi- 
ness was unneces- 
sary?” heexclaimed. 

* You can go nap 
on that,” laughed 
the M.P. “ Bunyip 
Bill and Co. were 
not taking any 
risks. ‘They had 
arranged matters 
with his lordship 
here, and all the 
talk was merely to 
get the Boss to 
think he was en- 
gineering the 
game.” 

‘* We'd better get 
back to the camp 
at once,” I said: 
“this is a serious 


Sten Fy tage 
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matter, and there is no telling how it 
will end.” 

Big Fellow Governor-General Ostralya 
come too,” spoke the native as we pre- 
pared to move. 

“JT don’t think you will,” I said. 

“My word! Hims come for couple 0’ 
bob an’ whisky an’ more bacca.” ‘Then, 
seeing that we paid no attention to his 
words,—‘“‘ Hims_ better come. — Black 
fellows come back for meet white fellows. 
They wipe them out too.” 

“Oh, don’t they know we’re here ?” 

“No fear. Bad black fellows this. 
Big chief Nulla Dulla boss kill all white 
fellows. Hims no like him. Hims want 
go be your horse-boy for bacca an’ couple 
0 bob.” At this moment we heard the 
sound of horse-hoofs on the ironstone- 
shot ground, and as they came nearer 
Ginger Bob’s voice rang out: 

“Coo-ée! Where the 
ye?” 

“Coo-ée,” was signalled back, and he 
rode up. 

“Tt’s time we were not here, boss,” he 
cried. “ We’ve got all our horses, and the 
circus has started.” 

“T don’t reckon anything’s wrong, 
boss,” began Ginger ; but I cut him short, 
and we walked on until we met our 


tarnation is 
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comrades riding towards us and leading 
the spare horses, 

“ Shadow,” I said when we _ halted, 
“what is the meaning of all this? Do 
you know what you have done? You 
arranged with the natives to attack the 
Chinamen ?” 

‘““No, boss; I only told that fellow 
there that the Chinamen were to go for 
this their first corroborree and steal all 
their Aidgerie when they were asleep.” 

“ And ie 

“And we knew it would be to-night, 
and we knew that neither you nor the 
New Chum nor the M.P. would allow 
that the game was fair, and we had to 
get our horses somehow.” 

“ But the natives will murder all the 
Chinamen ?” 

“Well, serve them right. They started 
the fight. There was not a Chinky in 
their camp when we got there. They 
were all out round the natives, for we saw 
their tracks.” 

“What is that you have on the pack- 
horse behind ? ” 

““A Chinese joss: I thought the New 
Chum would like it for his collection.” 

“Here's the niggers coming !” shouted 
Old Ruck. And we stayed not on the 
order of our going. 


SONNET. 


W a shall I roam, O heart, to find my sweet ? 
By lang’rous meadows, stately terraces, 
Where have ye seen her passing, solemn trees ? 
What paths have known her queeenly pacing feet ? 
And in what sunlit grove, on what fair seat, 
Holds she to-day her court, and there decrees 
Her regal laws and gracious tyrannies ? 
Whence shall I run, O heart, my queen to greet? 


I saw but now her glory in the West, 
Her low lute’s breathing held the honeyed air, 
Her golden cavalcade against the green 
Trailed its fair pageant, and I presssed 
Past page and herald to the circle where, 
A lily among roses, stood my queen. 


THE LATE FRANK TUSTIN. 
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FRENCH CARICATURES OF 
TO-DAY. 


BY CHARLES DAWBARN. 


Studies by “Sem.” 














The Salon des Humoristes, recently held in Paris, contained a large selection of drawings by English 


contemporary artists. 


the level which France has maintained of late. 


political weapon in France, a 
very powerful weapon against 
Governments. It played a notable part 
in political propaganda under Louis 
Philippe. During the civil disturbances 
in Rome, Pasquino’s caricatures  ex- 


(CO potial we has always been a 


erted a vast influence upon the masses. 
The reason why the French have always 

that 
satire. 
proverb, 


caricature is 
naturally to 
says the 


been famous for 
their’ mind runs 
“ Ridicule _ kills,” 
Ridicule, 
whether in 
prose or in 
the lightning 
strokes of the 
caricaturist, 
has been re- 
sponsible for 
the downfall 
of many an 
institution in 
France. Cari- 
cature is 
much more 
common in 
the Paris Press 
than else- 
where : conse- 
quently there 
is a more nu- 
merous race of 
artists giving 
themselves to caricature. Let us look at 
some of the most notable. ‘The greatest, 
surely, is Forain, After him comes 
Caran d’Ache, the doyen of the band in 
Paris, the satirical chronicler, the journal- 
ist of caricature. Then there is Sem, 
famous for his society pictures ; Cappiello, 
for his delineation of fair women ; Léandre 
representing the classical caricature ; and 
Abel Faivre showing an astounding 
ability to depict the supremely ugly as 
well as the ideally beautiful. 


The Literary Life: an example of Forain’s power of satire. 
Tue Fatuer; ‘The poor little chap is ill.” 
THe Motuer: “ Well, go for the doctor. 


This recognition of English draughtsmanship prompts a consideration of 


The following article 7s illustrated almost 


Forain’s style is the quintessence of 
caricature. It is a marvel of concentra- 
tion—of condensation. He is the direct 
descendant of Daumier and Gavarni. He 
presents the type rather than the indi- 
vidual. His work is national. It is 
France who speaks, or, at least, the patriot. 
The 1pEA is always behind the pencil, 
You may compare him with Rodin for 
ruggedness, for a sort of inarticulate 
power. Be sure that the idea which 
emerges will have kinship with one of the 
great emotions 
of mankind, 
He has been 
called the 
apostle of hu- 
manity. It is 
a just defi- 
nition. In 
sparse lines 
he tells a poig- 
nant human 
story, and 
points a moral 
that has a 
bitter truth in 
it. The work- 
ing-classes, the 
peasantry, the 
soldiers, pro- 
vide his sub- 
jects. It is in 
the humble of 
the earth that he finds the something 
that is worth telling. Is there not hunger 
written in the face of the working-man on 
the next page? And the figure of the 
soldier, solitary against the wall, is it not 
the symbol of patriotism conveying the 
sense of a country’s rampart in blood and 
devotion? ‘I am incapable,” said Forain 
to me, “ot drawing the conventional 
soldier—an ornamental figure.” Forain 
grips you just as Charles Keene does, For 
the great English caricaturist Forain has a 


Can’t you see I'm busy?” 
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profound admiration, a feeling that he has 
not come to his own, either in England or 
in France. Forain stands apart to-day. ‘The 
modern tendency of caricature is not his. 

Like Forain’s, the fame of Caran d’Ache 
does not date from yesterday, It has 
stood the test of time. I expected some- 
thing of the philosopher in his appearance, 
I supposed a dark-browed man with bent 
shoulders and a sardonic smile. I had 
heard of the difficulties of getting to see 
him; how that he never went out and 
that he always worked at night. ‘These 
last two im- 
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His grandfather was in Napoleon’s famous 
body-guard. He fought and was wounded 
at the battle of Moskowa. Caran d’Ache 
is really of Lorraine descent, his father 
having lived at Metz. Much of his life has 
been passed amidst soldiers and soldier- 
ing. He has made a great study of the 
army ; consequently you may be sure that 
his military drawings are correct down 

to the last button of the last gaiter. 
For five-and-twenty years Caran d’Ache 
has caricatured the public. “Yes,” I 
am a veteran now,” he says, though he 
might well 





pressions 
are quite 
eorrect. 
Caran 
d’Ache does 
work. at 
night, and 
he forgets 
the world, 
even if he 


is not for- 
gotten by 
the world. 
Heseeks no 
eeciety. 
Also, he 


never writes 
letters, 
which 
makes the 
fixing of an 
appoint- 
ment a mat- 
ter of great 
difficulty. 
His nearest 
and dearest 
friends say 
that he has a 
caligraphy 





pass for five- 
and-thirty. 
O bserva- 
tion, obser- 
vation, is 
the key- 
note of 
2. f:4.8 
d’Ache’s 
work 

“* Seme 
philosopher 
remarked 
that the 
theatre is a 
spectacle for 
those for 
whom life 
is not. Life 
is a specta- 
cle for me. 
It is as- 
tounding 
how’ unob- 
servant the 
generality 
of people 
are, what 
points they 
fail to 








like that of 
the printing 
press, which takes him an hour to indite 
a letter of ordinary length. But Caran 
d’Ache is not black-browed, and his back 
has no hump on it. On the contrary, 
he is very spruce and looks like a cavalry 
officer, especially in a sort of fencing-jacket 
that he wears of a morning. His man- 
ners are charming; he has a faculty of 
putting you at once at your ease. You 
instinctively feel he is a gentleman. The 
name “‘Caran d’Ache ” is Russian, signify- 
Ing a pencil ; and the French Tenniel, as 
he has been called, was born at Moscow. 


Two unpublished studies by Forain. 


notice. For 
me, life is 
one long processionof suggestion. ‘lo bea 
caricaturist you want the eyes of a detective, 
you want to search humanity as closely 
as if you were really looking for a criminal. 
I derive great enjoyment from watching 
life in the stations of the Métropolitain. 
Sometimes I miss as many as ten trains 
simply because I like to study the world.” 

Caran d’Ache expresses the greatest 
admiration for British caricature. He is 
proud to have been compared with 
Tenniel, the great cartoonist of Punch. 
He admires the astonishing dexterity and 
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lightness of touch of Harry Furniss, and 
the classicism of Linley Sambourne. 
Ten years ago he contributed to a 
Christmas 
number of 
Punch. ‘The 
English are 
splendid 
draughtsmen,” 
he observed ; 
** but your cari- 
cature is differ- 
ent from ours. 
You are not 
allowed to say 
too much,” and 
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publicans. From that day the carica- 
turing of the President has died a natural 
death, It has had an effect, in a contrary 
sense. In the 
old days the 
generals who 
were on the 
brink of retire: 
ment were a 
ready butt for 
the satirical 
pen and pencil 
of the humor- 
ous draughts- 
man, ‘They are 
so no longer. 





he laughed. 
“T greatly ad- 
mire also the 
German cari- 
cature, such 
as one finds in 
Simplicissimus and Lustige Blatter.” 
Caran d’Ache has always been noted 
for political caricature. He was one of 
the first in France to take the German 
Emperor as a subject. He has rarely 
caricatured the head of the Republic. 
The reason is very curious. Before the 
Dreyfus trial the Presidents were the stock 
subject of the caricaturist. Félix Faure, 
Grévy, Carnot, figure in innumerable 
humorous drawings. But the Dreyfus case 


A ‘‘Figaro”’ cartoon by ‘ Sem.” 
King Edward VII. and M. Edmond Blanc inspecting Flying Fox. 


The work of 
Sem and 
Cappiello is a 
truer reflection 
of the spirit 
of the hour 
than that of other caricaturists. Curiously 
enough, neither one nor the other has 
ever learned to draw. It has come by 
instinct. Also, their processes are very 
much the same. Sem began life in a 
sphere far removed from art. His father 
was a tradesman in the country town of 
Périgueux, the land of the truffle. But 
Sem had no mind for business or for law, 
to which his father would have put him. 
He was for ever sketching on little bits of 
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A ‘‘Figaro” cartoon, by “Caran d'Ache.” 


France and Germany ‘‘ propoze” a toast ; but while the one drinks it in champagne, the other holds a powder flask. 


introduced such grave divisions into the 
country that the caricaturist who poured 
ridicule upon the President seemed to 
associate himself with the anti-Re- 


paper caricatures of local personalities. 
They attained a local celebrity, and then 
Sem came to Paris. That was a very few 
years ago, but he has already made his 
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mark on Parisian life. His great forte is 
Society, with a large S. He frequents 
only “les endroits chics.” Under his 
pencil fall dukes and marquises, sports- 
men, actors, men of the world, financiers, 
politicians—everybody but the person of 
low degree. Sem never looks below a 
certain social grade. He follows his 
victim with the assiduity of a detective 
on the track of a criminal. Once he has 
fixed him in his eye he never leaves him 
until he has captured his silhouette. 
Recently Sem was at Monte Carlo with a 
friend. As they strolled in the grounds 
of the Casino, they observed a man, stout 
and of florid complexion, leaving the 
gaming-rooms with the uncertainty of 
step that betokened a generous attention 
to the wine list. After an exciting chase 
of twenty minutes, Sem allowed his victim 
to go free, and re-entered his hotel. 
Then he commenced his real work of 
piecing the fragments of his notes to- 
gether. As a friend said of him, his 
drawing isa sum in addition. He gathers 
his pieces together just 

as a French “ juge d’in- 

struction” does in form- 

ing his “dossier.” On 


that particular night Sem 


laboured for an_ hour, 
and finally produced his 
caricature. It was one of 
his most successful and 
striking pictures. 

Sem has been in Lon- 
don, watching with quick 
eyes the great figures of 
English society. In his 
album of celebrities you 
will find a gallery of the 
most famous _ Britons. 
Sem has studied them in 
their familiar haunts. 
He has looked at them 

,from the comfortable 
armchair of the club; 
he has watched them 
from the Strangers’ Gal- 
lery of the House of 
Lords. He has chevied 
them to Ascot, New- 
market and Epsom. He 
has had difficulties in 
compiling this gallery— 
exceptional difficulties. Club-land is 
closed to the stranger, and even with 
a pocketful of introductions Sem found 
that these difficulties were by no means 


“Tod” Sloan, as he appears to 
“* Sem.” 
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ordinary. I asked him whether his British 
studies included women. ‘ No,” said 
Sem laughingly: “I am afraid it would 
not be popular /a-das.” There is a story 
of a Sem woman which inspired a nine- 
days’ “potin” in Paris. Mademoiselle 
Brandés, the charming actress of the 
Renaissance ‘Theatre, was presented 
remorselessly by Sem as a death’s head. 
*‘T studied her and studied her from my 
seat in the stalls,” he said, ‘‘and that is 
the impression that seemed to grow out 
of it.” And so Mile Brandés, looking 
like Pallida Mors herself, appeared in the 
album, together with the other Parisians 
that Sem has “scorched.” But the lady 
chiefly concerned was not pleased. She 
sent a friend to ask the withdrawal of the 
plate. Sem, “en galant homme,” could 
not refuse. 

Caricature demands the highest gifts 
of observation. ‘The very ways of a man’s 
life are borne in upon the artist. ‘There 
is the pale “indoor” face of the actor 
and journalist, both of whom live in the 
rays of the midnight 
lamp; there is the blowsy 
countenance of the sports- 
man and _ professional 
man of wealth, who give 
their horses an hour’s 
hard breathing in the 
Bois of a morning. 
These present two differ- 
ent types to the carica- 
turist. Note, also, the 
difference that comes 
from the quality of a 
man’s clothes. ‘‘ Really,” 
said Sem, “ you have to 
study the anatomy of 
clothes nowadays, just 
as the Greeks studied 
the anatomy of the human 
body.” The fall of the 
frock-coat, the cut of the 
trousers, have to be con- 
sidered. The fortunate 
of this world may be just 
as simply dressed as the 
less fortunate, but there 
is the note of quality in 
their clothes. Quality 
stands printed upon the 
immaculate boots, radi- 
ates from the glossy top-hat, lies em- 
bedded in the texture of the admirably 
cut suit. Sem studies these details with 
wondrous insight and finesse. 
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One of Sem’s_ best-known sketches, 
much sold in Paris, represents a certain 
great Jewish financier recently dead, 
who was more or less 
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features. ‘The material part is of no con- 
sequence ; it is the spirit of the person 
he presents. You might call his Jeanne 

Granier, for instance, 





ostracised during 
l’Affaire Dreyfus be- 
cause of his cham- 
pionship of the 
prisoner of Devil’s 
Isle. Sem has por- 
trayed him to the 
life. The loneliness 
of those two figures 
promenading by the 
sea at fashionable 
Trouville well exem- 
plifies the loneliness 
of him, even in the 
headquarters of 
society, who upholds 
the banner of an 
unpopular cause, 
There are no lines 
of flattery in the face: 
it is a cold and cruel 
presentment of char- 
acteristics. ‘* But,” 
said Sem, “I venture 





a few lines round a 
smile ; but it is that 
delightful and 
sprightly actress to 
the life. Whatever 
his earlier methods, 
Cappiello has ceased 
to be cruel in his 
caricatures—it may 
be the effect of matri- 
mony. He _ brings 
out the agreeable 
rather than the dis- 
agreeable points. 
‘To-day this young 
Italian, who has con- 
quered Paris as no 
other artist except 
Sem, is largely de- 
voting himself to 
poster work, And 
he is astonishingly 
successful. ‘Those 
captivating damsels 








to think that pos- Photo by Otto, Paris. 


terity will refuse to 
have any other por- 
trait of him but this. 
the softenings of polite convention.” It 


It is truth without 


is so with all his figures. Sem strives and 
strives ever for the truth. He spares 
himself no pains to penetrate beneath the 
epidermis cf his subject, to bring out the 
soul and true inwardness of the man. 
Cappiello lives in the West End in a 
handsome flat, for he is married to a wife 
with a fortune as well as to an art that 
is distinctly remunerative when you have 
such a vogue as he has. Cappiello is 
Sem, only more graceful and less imagina- 
tive. When he brought his sketches, 
a few years ago, to the Are, which, 
though not the most refined of publica- 
tions, has had the good fortune to detect 
genius on several occasions, he set the 
town on fire with ‘“‘Nos Actrices.” They 
are wonderful. You might imagine a 
proposition in Euclid: a line or two, a 
few dots and dashes, and there you are. 
But you can always write Q.E.D. at the 
foot. He has a remarkable facility for 
putting in the essential and leaving out 
the unessential, of giving you the absolute 
minimum with the maximum of result. 
He makes no pretence to draw the 


“Sem.” 


who advertise some- 
body’s liqueur have 
in them the life and 
movement of Southern skies. Cappiello 
is a positive inventor. He has invented 
a new medium for humour. — His terra- 
cotta statuettes of Granier and Yvette 
Guilbert are little masterpieces. He isa 
real sculptor just as he is a real craftsman 
with the pen, without knowing just how 
or why, for he is untaught. 

Abel Faivre, in contradistinction to the 
two fashionables I have just cited, works 
on the heights of Montmartre. His room 
overlooks the storm and stress of the 
Boulevard de Clichy. 

In form and features he resembles 
the Englishman. He is tall and stalwart, 
and his fresh colour shows a man who 
likes the open air. In truth, though 
Faivre’s professional habitat is Montmartre, 
he lives, in his private moments, on the 
borders of the Bois de Boulogne. Faivre 
finds his legend first, and then works for 
his picture. He is really extremely witty. 
Take this sketch of a railway accident. 
See the carriages telescoped and_ the 
locomotive a hopeless ruin, Nevertheless, 
the porter on the station clangs his bell 
and roars cheerfully: ‘Tout le monde 
descend ! ” 
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Abel Faivre does not hunt down his 
victims as Sem does. He studies his 
world where the world is, seeking the 
species rather than the individual. He 
never adventures into political satire. 
What there is of preachment in his work 
is in the nature of protest against preten- 
sion. “I find most of my subjects in 
the middle classes,” he says. “ ‘There you 
have bad taste, pretension, and absurdity 
most strongly developed. In the poorest 
class there is more sadness than humour. 
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very charming and beautiful ; but if she 
seeks to bedeck herself with the attrac- 
tions of eighteen—the light hair, the deli- 
cate complexion, and all the rest of it— 
then, why, then she becomes ridiculous.” 

Faivre finds much material for his 
studies in the cafés. ‘Ils sont pleins 
de choses,” he says. There is the man 
waiting for his lady friend ; another ab- 
sorbed in the reading of his evening 
journal ; and finally, the gargon, who is 
very likely to be a bit of a wag and 

















Tosti, by Cappiello. 


In the world of the elegancies good taste, 
of course, rather than bad, is prevalent, 
and there is generally no point upon 


which the caricaturist can fasten. The 
Streets provide you with a hundred types 
every day. The benches in the squares, 
what an infinity of character they pre- 
sent ! 

“It is the exaggerated note for which 
the caricaturist searches,” said Faivre, in 
amplification of his theme. “ For instance, 
there is nothing ridiculous in an old 
woman. On the contrary, she may be 


Mrs. Brown Potter, by Cappiello. 


quite a special character. Out in the 
street two men dispute; the words fly 
high, a crowd gathers. Here is material 
for a study of types. Faivre is not only 
a caricaturist of very great talent, but 
he is a “serious” artist of exceptional 
delicacy and refinement. Some of his 
pictures are charming. Ordinarily, he does 
not exhibit in the salons, but in private 
shows of the clubs. He has a delightful 
way of painting women and children. He 
approaches nearer, perhaps, the English 
“note” than any other artist. One 








A clever and characteristic poster by 
Abel Faiure. 


wonders how at the same 
time his pencil can perpetrate 
such severities as his albums 
show. For instance, Faivre 
has “taken off” the medical 
profession in the cruellest 
manner in a collection entited 
“Nos médecins.” He _ has 
made them a_blood-thirsty 
crew, armed with saw and 
scalpel. I supposed him to 
be a great enemy of the 
doctors. ‘No, I am_ not,” 
he said, ‘but, really, some 
of our surgeons seem to look 
upon the human body as 
merely something to cut up. 
I went to the hospitals my- 
self and saw some of the 
operations; then I waited a 
fortnight or so and let the 
worst of the impression 
wear off. It was then that 
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I began to make my 
sketches.” 

Turning at right 
angles from the 
Boulevard de Clichy, 
we strike a_ street 
that winds up the 
Butte. It is the Rue 
Lepic. It is here 
that Charles Léandre 
lives. It is a de- 
lightful old street. 
It seems the ideal 
haunt of the artist. 
Twisting up from the 
sea of houses, one 
has the sensation of 
being on a cliff and 
hearing the roar of 
breakers below. 
Charles Léandre_ is 
one of the greatest 
of caricaturists. 
Much of his best 
work appears in Le 
Kive. “If I were 
wealthy,” said 
Léandre, with a sigh, 
“T would not draw 
for the ephemeral 
press. The work has 
to be hurriedly done, 
and you have to 





“All change here!” A satire by Faiure. 











take certain subjects of topicality rather 
than subjects that naturally appeal to 
you. I should like to be able to devote 
myself to caricature that would have a 
permanent value. For instance, why not a 


¥ 


\ \ 
C.bdiunde 84 


THE STING OF THE PEN. 
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An example of Léandre’s satirical work 


is seen in the sketch which represents 
André yielding up his sword as Minister 
of War to M. 
in a former Ministry. 


3erteaux, who held office 
M. Berteaux is an 





A famous military cartoon, by Ch. Leandre. 


The meagre personage is General André, the arch-antagonist of Dreyfus, and he is handing 
over his sword to M, Berteaux, the money-changer, and the War Minister of that day. 


‘Comédie Humaine’ in caricature? Every 
type of humanity could be presented.” 
Some of Léandre’s best and most studied 
work has appeared ina little publication 
at Berlin which “ blagued ” the artists of 
the Kaiserstadt. He has caricatured to per- 
fection, also, the performers of the Quat’z 
Arts, the famous cabaret of Montmartre. 





“agent de change,” and in his person 
and equipment is admirably set forth the 
marriage of Mars with Pluto. 

What a wonderful record of how we 
lived and how we looked in the twentieth 
century is furnished by these men for 
posterity! It may well be called the age 
of caricature. 
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Vili. 
LETTY DAGGET’S RED BOOK. 
Hore. CeEciL, Lonpon, A/ay 8, 1903. 


HIS is my wedding day. I was 
married in Oxford at noon, I 


wore a brown dress for travelling, 
and a brown hat with violets. I think I 
must have looked a great deal older than 
nineteen. I tried to, for my husband’s 
sake. On the train coming here Henry—I 
am to call him so—read letters and made 
notes, and now he has gone to meet some 
gentlemen from Cambridge. It is six 
o’clock, rainy and cold. I have no one to 
write to, except some school friends. Iam 
quite alone in the world, and all my life 
depends on him. Although he does not 
love me, I am not yet unhappy. There 
were beautiful letters written to Mr. 
Dagget, and I had some lovely marriage 
gifts, and the house he has bought for 
our home is on a hill overlooking Oxford. 
Not far away Henry’s best friend, Jack 
Faverhill, has a beautiful place. My 
husband wore a grey suit at his wedding, 


VAN VORST. 


and he looked handsome and distinguished 


and very absent-minded. I believe half 
the time he forgot where he was! ‘There 
were only afew of the staff of the pro- 
fessors there, and their wives. ‘The oldest 
of the pretty girls was my _ bridesmaid, 
and afterwards, when we were alone a 
few moments before going away, she 
cried and kissed me. I knew how she 
felt, and I told her it wasn’t the sacrifice 
that it seemed to her in any way, and not 
to cry, for I was not at all sad. 

“You ought to be, poor darling!” 
said. ‘Don’t you realise—don’t 
know what life is?” 

If I had been melancholy, it would not 
have been much help to me to have her 
talk like that! I only kissed her and 
thanked her for all her kindness, for the 
room she lent me for my lessons, for 
her friendship. But I couldn’t help but 
wonder if she knew what life was half so 
well as I, who felt it over me like the tide 
of a sea that carried me to an unknown 
port. I shall write her and tell her 
that London is cheerful and spring-like, 


she 
you 


Copyright 1907 by Marie Van Vorst. 
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and not let her hear the echo of the rain 
on the hotel windows, or see the shadow 
of the heavy sky across the page. 

Mr. Faverhill was the best man, and he 
seemed as gay as if it were his wedding. 
He “jollied up” Henry, as he called it, 
and seems devoted to him, After the 
wedding he put us on the train and said, 
“Please thank or scold me, as the case 
may be, Mrs. Dagget, if your London 
quarters aren’t quite right. I’m the one 
in charge, and I hope you'll be com- 
fortable.” 

There was the same look of pity that 
the pretty girl gave me, and I hated it 
from him. ‘The rooms he had chosen 
for us are quite sumptuous: a parlour, 
where I am sitting, and the bedrooms, 
with a bath between. We are to dine 
here, and I shall be face to face alone 
with my husband, with whom I have 
never broken bread before. His timid 
little sister was not at the wedding ; she 
is travelling abroad, and will not be home 
for some months. 


HorteEL CEcIL, LONDON, May 10, 1903. 

We did not dine alone after all. At 
eight o’clock Henry came in with another 
gentleman, an old man about sixty, I 
Should say, grey-haired and very gentle, 
and more d@istrait even than my husband. 
He is a celebrated German biologist, and 
he goes to Germany to-morrow. He 
spoke no English, and Mr. Dagget and 
he talked German all through dinner. 
I left them at ten o'clock enveloped in 
a cloud of cigar smoke and _ talking 
through the haze. I think he must 
have stayed till past midnight, for the 
clock struck one when I heard Mr. 
Dagget go to his room. 


Ea 
LETTY DAGGET’S RED BOOK. 


OXFORD, AprtZ, 1904. 

I Have been married eleven months. It 
took a long while to settle and furnish the 
house. Everybody has been kind to me 
—too kind, for if I liked I could be al- 
ways out to teas and clubs and socials, 
and all sorts of amusements. Every 
woman here has some hobby besides 
her home. Henry leaves me quite free 
to join clubs or not, as I like, so I joined 
a literary circle which meets weekly, and 
that is all, 
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Henry’s friends, the Faverhills, are 
charming—at least, Jack Faverhill is; 
his wife is an invalid. I think she is 
insane. No one seems to think Mr. 
Faverhill’s duty is at home, and he is 
never there. He seems devoted to my 
husband, and every Sunday night he 
comes to supper, and often in the week, 
too. ‘The students come to call ridicu- 
lously often. I asked Henry if he 
objected, and he said that, on the con- 
trary, it was a good influence for the 
fellows. One of the men who asked 
me to marry him is here on a_post- 
graduate (sic) course. He says he re- 
turned to be near me. He makes 
doleful and melancholy love to me, and 
it is very amusing! I would often be at 
a loss for something to do if it were not 
that I continue to read and to study. 
Henry is up at frightful hours. I hear 
him in his room at five o’clock ; some 
nights I believe he does not go to bed 
at all. He hardly knows any of the 
rooms except his study, which I am 
the only person allowed to dust, for 
fear of disturbing his papers. There 
are moments, actually, when I regret 
Miss Bixbie’s boarding-house and the 
four o’clock lessons, because then Henry 
belonged to me for an hour at least, and 
couldn’t escape! I appreciate, as I see 
his busy life, how kind it was to give me 
that regular daily time. I have been so 
poor for years that it seems wonderful 
not to have to make my own clothes 
and to worry about cuts and _ styles. 
Henry allows me to give to charities 
here, and that pleases me, too, very 
much indeed. 

I have no means to know whether or 
not my husband is happy with me, or 
regrets his marriage, because he never 
talks or addresses half a dozen words to 
me. I never trouble him with myself. 
I am sure he would not know if I were 
in the house or not. The time of the 
week when he most seems to thaw is on 
Sundays, when Jack Faverhill comes to 
tea. Mr. Faverhillis not a student, but 
he is a very clever man, and he makes 
Henry talk, and he talks to Henry. It 
isa delight when Henry will consent to 
leave his own subject and touch another ! 
I wonder that, hemmed in by mathematics 
as he is, anything else has ever penetrated 
his absorption, but it seems he is informed 
on almost every subject. I sit and listen, 
and love Jack Faverhill for what he does 
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for Henry. I could easily imagine a 
woman marrying Henry for his mind 
alone, as other women have married 
savants and men of letters, and as the 
pretty girls, and, of course, Jack Faver- 
hill, think I married my husband ! 

I went away and stayed two nights at 
the Faverhills’. Mrs. Faverhill was very 
ill, and they sent for me. I purposely 
didn’t tell Henry, but he never even 
asked where I was, and when I came 
home and told him I had been gone 
forty-eight hours he couldn’t believe me. 
He is finishing his book, and it will make 
a great deal of stir—as much as any 
mathematical work ever does, Faverhill 
says. 

There is no one in Oxford like Henry. 
The fellow who said he wasn’t beloved is 
wrong, for I see how he is adored. His 
lectures are some of the fullest in Oxford, 
and his pupils work splendidly for him. 
In a year or so he will retire and carry 
on his work quite independently. He 
has been interested, too, in biology for 
many years, and I think that is what he 
intends to pursue. He shines out like 
a star among the other dons, and I know 
they are a little jealous of him. He 
speaks French and German, and is a 
wonderful Latin scholar. I compare him 
with Jack Faverhill—Jack has a keener 
and weaker face, but he is very handsome, 
too. He has a sense of humour, has 
travelled everywhere, and he has always 
time for me—more than I will accept. 





X. 
Daccet was perplexed to see how the 
routine of their life in Naples, so capably 
planned by him, was being controlled 
now by the woman. Mrs. Dagget it was 
who decided whether they should go to 
Pompeii, or whether her husband should 
pursue his studies and his enjoyment of 
antiquities without her. Letty, loving 
Italy as she professedly did, seemed to 
find Naples, the hotel, and an occasional 
walk on the esplanade all the diversion 
she needed. She haunted the shops in 
the Via Chiaja, the first European bazaars 
she had ever seen ; bought herself some 
ravishingly pretty things ; sometimes sang 
like a bird in the room next to her hus- 
band’s, and sometimes he knew that she 
wept. Nevertheless, during the ordeal— 
the time which for her he felt should be 
a petiod of repentant self-condemnation 
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and wifely devotion, when she should 
have tried to make him forget—Letty 
it was who flowered, who bloomed! 
She grew more lovely every day, and 
seemed to reflect the careless spirits of 
the natives whom she found so sym- 
pathetic. 

Dagget, sleepless, nervous, désorienté, 
and miserable, wore all the symptoms of 
the culprit, and it was he who seemed 
the real victim of exile. Since the night 
when, on opening the door, he had found 
his wife to be absent from her room, he 
had never, after they bade each other good 
night, opened that door again. He pre- 
ferred not to know. 

After futile experiments with work, he 
gave up all idea of writing, and relinquished 
himself to the task of winning his Letty’s 
confidence. He put away his papers and 
his books, and his bare room became 
desolate to him. He went to the English 
library and bought a collection of Italian 
sketches, and determinedly, as one might 
put a great hand down over a butterfly, 
laid hold of Letty one day, and im- 
prisoned her on the balcony, that he 
might read to her, willy-niliy. She sat 
near him in a low chair, the afternoon 
sun filling her hair. Her hands were 
busy with a bit of sewing—a garment 
for her child. Dagget, who had not 
opened a book of this character since 
he was a young man touring in Europe, 
read aloud a sentimental, loosely written 
story of travel among the Umbrian cities, 
Indifferent as the matter was, it began 
to entertain him. The contact with 
thought so unlike his own was interesting, 
and after a few pages the aspect and 
atmosphere of the cities described charmed 
him as the subject never could have done 
in Oxford—as it could, indeed, never have 
done if he had not been lately emanci- 
pated from his hard routine, if he had 
not lately been sensitive to other things 
than facts, if his feelings had not been 
for the first time in question! Ata Latin 
poem quoted on the paper, he paused, 
read it in the original, then ably trans- 
lated it. 

“ How beautifully you read, Henry !” 

He actually coloured. ‘I haven't, I 
should say, read aloud in twenty years— 
not since I read aloud to my father, 
who was blind. Since you’re so good as 
to compliment me, I’ll read often.” 

“ How I should like to see that Umbrian 
country ! How lovely it sounds!” 




















- laid hold of Letty one day, and imprisoned her on the balcony that he might read to her 
willy-nilly.” 
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Her husband turned the leaves and 
found another sketch. “ Here’s a bit 
about Orvieto.” 

But Mrs. Dagget had gathered up her 
work, and now rose. 

“Why, you’re not tired, Letty? We 
haven’t read an hour.” 

She answered from the balcony door. 
“‘T have to go out a little while. I have 
an appointment in the Via Chiaja, and 
there’s just time before dinner.” 

Dagget leaned forward. ‘Come and 
sit down again for a quarter of an hour, 
until I read this one sketch. It’s a good 
plan to go on when one is in the mood, 
you know.” 

His wife smiled—the terrible smile of 
those who quite appreciate how much 
they are wanted, and at the same time 
quite intend to take themselves away. 
“Tm sorry. I can’t, really! It’s almost 
five.” 

Dagget shut the book and followed her 
into the room. As he did so, he did not 
know himself. It was another Henry 
Dagget than the one who had been agree- 
ably reading aloud, who entered the 
room where his wife was already making 
her preparations for going out. 

Dagget did not speak. He felt as if a 
sea hot and tempestuous had surged 
through him up to his lips, and until he 
could dam it back he could not trust his 
voice. 

It was a simple thing enough that 
Letty should go out. He did not want 
her to go. It was a simple thing that 
after an hour’s reading she should plead 
an engagement made long before. He 
wanted her to remain. 

She had put on her hat and veil. 

*‘ Letty.” 

His voice to himself sounded like a 
very young voice, high-tuned and thin. 

“Yes, Henry.” 

“T don’t want you to go out.” 

She did not turn from before the mirror 
until she had fastened her white veil over 
her face ; under it her cheeks were pink 
as roses. 

“ Are you ill, Henry ?” 

He could almost have pleaded that ex- 
cuse, 

“Not at all; but I should prefer that 
you remain.” 

The colour deepened in her cheeks, 
she took up without reply her gloves and 
her parasol. He watched her. 

“ You're going, then ?” 
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He stepped towards her. This man 
of mathematics, cold icicle that he 
was, the “cube,” the “angle,” was so 
mastered by a feeling that he could not 
classify and pigeonhole, that he was like 
a child under the first storm of passion. 
He wanted to seize his wife by her 
delicate wrists, pinion her, say, “ You 
shall not go! I am_ your husband. 
Where are you going—to whom, and 
what? 1 must know—I shall know!” 

Letty spoke coldly, “I have an engage- 
ment; there is no reason why I should 
break it.” 

Her eyes were beautiful and hostile, 
and she met his with what he felt was 
dislike, and in a second the look set him 
free as nothing else could have done. He 
seemed ridiculous to himself. 

“You're not going to keep me by force, 
Henry ?” 

He bit his lip, stepped aside to let his 
wife pass him, and the door had closed 
after her some several minutes before he 
stirred, 


XI. 


LETTY DAGGET’S RED BOOK. 
OXFORD, April, 1904. 
Jack loves my singing, and it is such a 
pleasure to sing for him by the hour. 
He plays delightfully, and fetches me the 
new songs. 

Last night Henry was in London, and 
Jack came to dinner. After coffee, when 
we were sitting in the drawing-room, 
“Letty,” he said, “aren’t you a very un- 
usual woman ? ’ 

I told him that it seemed as if he 
must doubt it, since he so put the ques- 
tion. 

“No,” he said; “but I thought you 
would help me decide--and you will 
eventually ; what I mean is, you seem so 
serene and so good for no reason whatso- 
ever.” 

Of course I asked him what he meant, 
and if I had not every reason for content- 
ment. 

“No,” he said abruptly; “you have 
nothing! I knew Henry Dagget in 
Vienna, before he had turned into a stone 
—petrified. A more charming, delightful 
companion I never knew. If any one 
had told me he would fossilise ~Jike 
this! I hadn’t seen him for years 
until I came here just before your 
marriage to him, ‘lhen I saw the change, 
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and saw you too, Letty.” He waited and 
did not go on with the sentence. “ You 
are unusual, extraordinary—or else you are 
as senseless as he is.” 

“Jack,” I said, “you find me always 
happy.” 

“No,” he interrupted. 

“You find me always tranquil, at least, 
and that is perhaps better—and I don’t 
want you to discuss my life.” 

“You could be so happy, Letty ”— 
he seemed to plead for it, to want it 
for me—‘“so_ radiantly, wonderfully 
happy.” 

“Come,” I begged him—“ come, Jack, 
and let us sing.” 

He had brought me a new song, which 
he played for me, reading the words as 
he played. 


WHEN SPRING COMES LATE. 


When spring comes late on field and bough, 
And winter seems to claim the year ; 

When birds are hushed, and no songs fill 
The barren orchards, and the drear 

Rain lingers crying at the pane, 

And barren days come back again. 


When spring comes late, let you and me 
Find comfort in each other, dear, 
Nor seek the blossoms on the tree, 
Nor music save our hearts to hear; 
But find our beings’ whole content 
In our fll loving’s wonderment. 


When he had finished his eyes seemed 
to ask me a thousand questions; and I 
could not tell him my thoughts, or what 
the words of the song meant for me. 
But spring is sure to come, and it is like 
summer when it does come, and worth 
waiting for all the frosty year. 


OxrorD, Aay 8, 1904. 

I have been marriéd* twelve months 
to-day. For most of the time there has 
been a bewilderment of my senses, a sort 
of sleep upon me. I feel as if i were 
blindfolded, and Henry were leading me 
wherever he would, to something we 
neither of us knew; but when the 
bandage slips I know I shall be in a 
beautiful place. 

My husband breakfasts alone very early. 
Before he goes to the college he has 
already done several hours’ work. I 
disturb none of his habits; I hardly 
come near his life, and certainly do 
not enter into it. From my window I 
see him cross the street to the gardens. 
He has a congenial study in college, 
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and prefers writing there to here, where 
everything is new as yet, and where 
I am the newest of all—he isn’t used 
to me. He returns for luncheon, as a 
rule, and we are usually alone. Many 
meals pass without his addressing a 
word to me. Sometimes he fetches his 
pamphlets to the table and reads through- 
out lunch; sometimes he forgets to eat, 
and fasts till late afternoon. 

Jack Faverhill says Henry is one of 
the great minds of the country, and that 
he will make some biological discoveries 
of value when he goes really into the 
work, 


OxForD, May 20, 1904. 

Little Mary Dagget stares at me as if I 
were some kind of specimen which Henry 
had brought home, and which she could 
never understand. She is timid and 
faltering, and at everything I do or say 
she exclaims, “Why, Letty!” She is 
in a state of constant astonishment at 
something or other all the time. 

Last night I waited in Henry’s study 
until he should come home. It was a 
bold thing for me to venture. I put on 
my prettiest dress, and sat in the window. 
He came in quickly, and with such an 
expression of strained thought that I was 
terrified lest he should suddenly see me 
and be interrupted. I never moved. I 
scarcely breathed, and sat until I ached 
in every bone and muscle. He worked 
for a long time before his table, and I 
watched him, fascinated at his face and 
its absorption. When I couldn’t endure 
the cramped tension of keeping so still 
any longer, I got up softly and spoke his 
name. 

He looked up as if he were in a 
charmed sleep, as if he saw me through 
a haze. He didn’t speak to me, and as 
quickly as I could I passed out of the 
room. 


OxrorD, /Ju/y, 1904. 

I cling to Mary Dagget. I want her 
always there. I watch her knitting work 
—ugly, dark, deformed-looking articles 
for charity boxes. Over the grey, dull 
work, her little face is pinched and docile, 
and her timid eyes are lost behind double 
glasses. Whilst she sits and works I 
talk to her as I have not been able to 
talk for months. I have told her all 
about my Southern home, and father, and 
I have made her tell me all about Henry 
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and his childhood. She brought him up 
—she is fifteen years older than he. 


OxrorD, July 2, 1904. 

These souvenirs of Henry’s youth, which 
Miss Dagget has told me as I lie on my 
divan in the corner of the sitting-room, 
are all she has of life or experience ; yet 
I don’t believe she has ever talked to 
Henry. She admires and reveres him, 
and is awfully afraid of him. Hew I 
ever dared to marry him, is, I am sure, a 
constant wonder to her! 


OxrorD, July 4, 1994. 

It is three months since I went to 
Henry’s library and tried to talk with 
him. Several times I have tried to speak 
to him alone, in vain. There have been 
two German friends of his staying here 
with us for a fortnight. Henry is making 
some expert researches for a pamphlet 
which these professors are to read before 
the Vienna convention. Jack Faverhill 
is very sarcastic about the poor German 
gentlemen. He says they were not like 
that when he went to Germany as a 
student. 

No one but Jack Faverhill has ob- 
served that I am pale and troubled. I 
think I could simply fade out of life 
before Henry’s eyes, and he would never 
know that I had existed. ‘To-day Mary 
Dagget, when she had finished her knit- 
ting, brought out a fresh bundle of ugly 
brown yarn, but before she unrolled it 
I said to her, “ Don’t wind it, Mary.” 

She looked in great surprise through 
her double glasses. 

“T’ve got some other work for you to 
do”; and I brought out some skeins of 
pale blue and white and pink wools. 

“My dear Letty! What foolish 
colours !” 

“Not foolish for some garments, Mary, 
and you're so clever with your fingers 
and your needles.” I came over and sat 
down by her side. “Will you knit me 
some little things-—-some very little 
things?” 

She flushed all 
cheeks. 
“ Yes—yes . I was crying then. 

And she was very gentle, and put her 
arms around me, and I felt the mother 
heart of her as I put my head on her 
thin breast. 

After a while I said, “ Mary, I want 
you to tell Henry for me.” 


over her pale old 
“ Why, Letty !—why, Letty !” 


” 


“ He doesn’t know !” 

“No, I have tried to tell him, but 
he-—he has no time for me, Mary.” 
“My dear child, don’t say that ! 

must tell your husband.” 

“T can’t now.” 

“Why, Letty ?” 

“TI could have-—I wanted to do so, 
but I can’t now. He doesn’t love me 
enough.” 

‘** Letty, you are the only woman who 
has ever been in Henry’s life.” 

“T’m not in it.” 

I saw how it disturbed her, and con- 
soled her, but made her promise to tell 
my husband for me that I am to be a 
mother. 


You 


OxrorD May 8, 1905. 

To-day was the second anniversary of 
our wedding. Henry remembered it no 
more than he did the first, but Jack 
Faverhill did! He brought me a flowering 
azalea, because I had said I liked them, 
and when this one is faded I am to have 
another. Jack said, “I want you always 
to have a flowering plant in this room, 
Letty. You came from a country of 
flowers: you must miss them.” The big 
blaze of this splendid tree Jack brought 
me fills the room with its sun. It is a 
pinky-yellow Japanese azalea. The baby 
put his little hands out to it and laughed 
as if it were the sun; it seemed to dazzle 
him. 


OxForD, May 20, 1905. 

The baby looks like Henry, but he has 
my nature, which means that he will 
suffer. But he will also be able to make 
some one very happy, as I am sure I 
could. So far, at least, I have made my 
husband need me. _I keep his house, and 
rear his son, and take care of his accounts. 
But as a woman I am apparently indiffer- 
ent to him, Little Mary Dagget would 
take my place if I were not here. She 
would rather be ignored by Henry than 
remembered by some one else. 

Since Mr. Faverhill comes so often and- 
so regularly, the students come less. He 
is always here. The little college clique 
is very conventional, and I am sure his 
constant visits are criticised. I spoke to 
Henry of it one day. “ Don’t you think 
Jack comes too often, Henry?” 

“ Too often for whom ?” 

“It seems to me P 









Henry interrupted. 
too often for you?” 

“No; you see, I am so much alone, 
he entertains me.” 

“ Well, then ”—he smiled indulgently— 
“that’s all that is important;” and he 
went on with his hook. 

Mr. Faverhill came in that very evening, 
and we played and sang for two hours. 
Henry was writing in the next room, and 
after Jack had gone I asked Henry if we 
had disturbed his quiet. 

He looked up at me, dazed. “ Music ? 
I heard none—Letty, you see what a boor 
a mathematician is ! ” 

Not a boor, but what he misses ! 

Sometimes there is a look on my 
husband’s face which if I could transfix 
for a moment would make him a beautiful, 
human man ; then it fades, and is lost in 
his abstractions. When we are all three 
together, Henry becomes quite animated, 
and as he smiles, and I see the illumination 
of my husband’s face, I crave more deeply 
to be able to light that torch myself; but 
how? I have never talked with him for 
half an hour, ‘There is a wall between 
us. He scarcely knows his child. But, 
in spite of all, would I rather be forgotten 
by Henry than remembered by another 
man? No... J wish to be remembered 
by Henry. ‘That is what I intend to be 
before it is too late. 


“Toes he come 


OXFORD, May 21, 1905. 


The university is sending Henry to 
Labrador with other celebrated scientists. 
The journey is in connection with his 
biological interests. He will be gone 
three months. He is going to-morrow, 
and only told me of it to-day. He forgot 
to tell me before. I cried a great deal, 
which, of course, he did not know. Three 
months is so long, and Labrador is so 
far! I would have liked to have this 
evening alone with him, but Jack Faver- 
hill came, and I had to leave them 
together and go to arrange Henry’s things. 
It took me all the evening, and it was 
midnight when I came into the study. 
Jack was still there. I went up to my 
husband and put my hand on his shoulder. 
“Won't you take me with you, Henry ?” 

He started as if I were an utter stranger 
who had pleaded to go. “Why, it’s a 
There are 


man’s party, my dear Letty. 
no comforts for women.” 
“TI don’t want any comforts.” I knew 
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that Jack was looking at me eagerly, and 
that he was amazed at my request. 

“Of course you are not serious? It’s 
quite out of the question to take you, 
Letty.” 

“Then, don’t go.” 

Henry turned full around to look at 
me. He seemed as embarrassed as if I 
were a wilful child who was making him 
trouble. 

Jack laughed at him. ‘‘ You’re certainly 
not easily flattered, Dagget, I must say. 
I wish some woman cared a hang where 
I went or what I did.” 

He got up—I was grateful to him, and 
said before him to my husband, ‘“ Don’t 
you know it’s dangerous to leave a woman 
all alone for months ?” 

And whether he meant to rebuke me 
for my vulgarity, or was really as blind as 
the words implied, Henry said, “ You 
have neighbours, a burglar alarm, and a 
telephone.” 

And Jack laughed. ‘Yes, Letty, and 
you have me—I will look out for you.” 

When we were alone, and the door had 
shut behind him, leaving us alone at last, 
Henry asked, “Is there a fire in the 
study, Letty ? It was cold last night.” 

*¥es.” 


“Then I shall go to work. I have 
a dozen things still left to do.” 
“But you'll be exhausted, ... and 


you start away so early, Henry.” 

“T can rest in the train.” 

I left him at his study door, and he 
kissed me on the cheek and bade me 
good-night. ‘I shall write as often as 
the mails go out from Labrador, and if 
you need anything, call on Faverhill.” 


XII. 

DaGcEr’s equilibrium, extraordinarily dis- 
turbed, ‘was slow to adjust itself. He 
was humiliated by the lack of control 
he had exhibited, still more overcome 
with surprise at the woman’s will that had 
daunted him, at Letty’s lack of considera- 
tion for his feelings, her cold refusal, and, 
above all, at a desire which in the face of 
determination on his part, whose very 
existence must be new to her, had made 
her pursue her own pleasure contrary to 
her husband’s wish. 

He wandered about the room his wife 
had left, profoundly troubled. How was 
it possible that a man who had been 
eminently equal to the situations of life 
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hitherto should fail before the problem of 
a mere woman! But Dagget had a false 
appreciation of the relative difficulties of 
the situation, a total ignorance of human 
nature, and, above all, of the vagaries 
and subtleties of sex. ‘The riddles of 
romance, even current events, were shut 
out from him by the close, painful applica- 
tion of years to one subject, and his 
devotion to a hobby. The man whom 
Letty’s diary called her husband’s best 
friend had said, “You would be an 
interesting man in any walk of life, 
Dagget. You have more possibilities than 
you know, and, curiously enough, you 
have chosen the one profession in which 
you can be the least interesting to 
others !” 

Whether or not he was inéeresting, 
Dagget decided that he was dull, and 
that before the beautiful woman who by 
law and Gospel belonged to him he was a 
failure. 

Letty’s things lay all about the room. 
They were simple, for, although his 


income was large, their expenditures were 
regulated with economy as far as luxuries 
were concerned. Here and there were 
different objects of her wearing apparel. 


Thrown on the bed was her little blue 
wrapper. ‘The bureau top bore many 
feminine accessories to toilet, and Dagget 
in his walk regarded them with more than 
usual interest. A picture of the child in 
Letty’s arms, a picture of her own mother 
—a sweet old miniature—were the orna- 
ments. The elderly lady had Letty’s 
bark hair, her gentle eyes with less fire in 
them, Letty’s full, lovely mouth, with 
more control in the lines. But she was 
an older woman than the one who, 
smiling and charming, held her baby in 
her arms. Letty looked very happy in 
the picture, very proud of the treasure 
she held. 

This, Dagget reflected bitterly, was his 
wife, the mother of his son! No wonder 
they called her pretty Mrs. Dagget—even 
beautiful Mrs. Dagget. She was a very 
beautiful woman. He had never re- 
marked it—and what had she done with 
her beauty and his honour ? 

Dagget put the picture down. A 
sharp spasm of pain contracted his 
muscles, and counter emotions rushed 
across the virgin field of his nature, 
trampling it, rending it, a host thousands 
strong. He knew little or nothing of 
women. He had been a lonely boy, a 
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lonely, intense student, a close-thinking, 
absorbed man, and yet as nothing had 
ever before held his attention the little 
creature in Miss Bixbie’s boarding-house 
had made him think about her, had en- 
snared his interest, and held it more than 
she or he was ever aware. Letty ‘Thorpe 
had taken form until out of the labyrinth 
of problems she became a vivid illustra- 
tion on the dull printed pages. As she 
had sat over her work, her pretty, soft 
figure, pliant, adorable, bent over the 
sheets of paper and her books, as every 
now and then she looked up at him, 
following his words with close attention, 
she penetrated his absorption, and the 
eternal feminine spoke to him—im- 
periously, appealingly. And  Dagget 
believed now as he mused that he had 
married her because he wanted. her, and 
not because, as he had then argued, he 
wanted to protect her from the world and 
to do his duty by her father’s memory. 
Musing still, there rushed upon him the 
recollection of one night in the first year 
of their married life. He had _ been 
absorbed in bringing to a close an im- 
portant volume destined to find place as 
text-book in the Universities, and cal- 
culated to win for him honorary degrees 
and other distinctions. 

Letty had kept his home for him, 
quietly, capably, and well. Sweetly pre- 
siding at the end of his table at meals, 
softly moving through his house, she had 
been before him many months whilst he 
remained as unconscious of her as one is 
of the atmosphere, of the comfort and 
well-being of home, and the agreeable 
objects which one enjoys without even 
being grateful for them. On the especial 
night he now recalled, his book’s last 
proof had been sent off to the printer, 
and he wandered home in the mild 
April night. That season the summer 
had come with a rush, and the weather 
was warm. He had dined out, and it was 
after twelve o’clock when at last he went. 
Windows and doors all open, the house 
seemed deserted. No one was on the 
porch or in the parlour, or in the great 
rooms as he went through them. His 
study—his natural haunt—where, shut in 
for weeks and months, he had toiled like 
a slave, did not tempt him, and rather im- 
patiently he turned from it, and in passing 
cautiously, so that if she were asleep 
he might not disturb her, he opened the 
door to Letty’s room . . . Letty’s room— 





“She had lifted his hand to her face gently, as though she put the roses of her cheeks between his palms.” 
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he hardly ever crossed its threshold! 
The full moon’s quiet light flooded it— 
he remembered how it lay on the cold 
white bed and on the floor. Letty, who 
lay on the sofa before the window, 
started up with a little exclamation. 

“‘T was waiting for you, Henry. Aren't 
you tired ?” 

He came over and sat down on the broad 
divan by her side. She was undressed, 
and had thrown on a light wrapper ; she 
looked very young and lovely, child-like 
and virginal—a child, not a wife. 

** Aren’t you tired, Henry? And now 
that the book has gone, can’t you rest a 
little ?” 

He remembered that she had lifted his 
hands to her face gently, as though she 
put the roses of her cheeks between his 
palms, that he might gather them ; and 
for the first conscious of the woman and 
of himself, the scales of labour fallen 
from his weary eyes, his wife had been 
like a marvellous spring of youth and 
delight to his lips. His arms full of her 
had been, as it were, full of flowers, and 
like a youth in a dream he had made his 
marriage night. He realised how potent 
her power must be, for after all the 
months that followed, after the year in 
which the sight of her dimmed and faded, 
as once again in harness he forgot her 
and life, the memory of the night could 
return as it did now and sway him like a 
tree in the storm. 

He picked up her wrapper from the 
bed. Its soft texture met the face he 
buried in it. A fragrance came from it, 
like a key lost for years and suddenly 
found to open a treasure-box whose won- 
ders dazzled the eyes. 

Dagget drew a long breath, and ran his 
fingers through his heavy hair. Going 
quickly into his own room, he took his 
hat and stick and went down to Naples. 


xiff, 
LETTY DAGGET’S RED BOOK. 


OxForD, July 1, 1905. 

Henry has been gone two months, I 
have had just one letter from him. But 
I do not complain of my husband even to 
myself. That letter told me of his journey 
and of his interests as if I were a man, 
and at the end he had first written, “I 
am, dear sir,” and then it was scratched 
out, and instead, ‘Your affectionate 
husband.” 
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My child is a great resource. He is 
beautiful and gay and sweet. I have his 
little arms to surround me, and his little 
cheek against mine, but I am, neverthe- 
less, more lonely than if I had never been 
married, for the only thing I want is a 
thing it is my right to have, and I am 
deprived in my own domain. 

Jack comes to see me every day. At 
first he was more discreet, but my loneli- 
ness has drawn him, and I let him come. 


OXFORD, August 2, 1905. 

It is criticised here—Jack’s coming so 
often. I went out to the Browning Club 
to-day, and there was a distinct cold- 
ness among the women. I am so un- 
happy that their attitude could not make 
me more so, and nothing but Henry’s 
forgetfulness and his absence exists for 
me. Professor Watson lives opposite us, 
and his wife sits in her front window all 
day. She has grown dry and withered and 
senseless after her long years of com- 
panionship with specimens. Her husband 
is the professor of biology, a great friend 
of Henry’s, and during the period that 
the professor has been seeking the Secret 
of Life, the wife has died! So I shall 
do, I suppose, eventually. But it will 
be a hard struggle first to live—to live— 
to make Flenry see. 

At the Club Mrs. Watson said quite 
frankly, ‘‘I would have come to see you, 
but you appear never to be alone.” I 
wouldn’t give her the satisfaction of think- 
ing that she troubled me. ‘ But you 
know Mr. Faverhill, don’t you? My 
husband left me in his care.” Mrs. 
Watson smiled, and said that he seemed 
to be faithful to his trust! I have asked 
all the old cats for tea next week. 

Jack comes in the afternoon and stops 
on for tea. He reads to me, and I sew, 
or we play together and sing. I have 
written a little series of lullabies for my 
baby, and there is one the baby especially 
likes : 

Pussy-cat’s got on his snow-white shoes. 

Pit-pat, pit-pat, soft and slow. 

Brown eyes, blue eyes, which shall I choose? 

One, two, three, four—round we go! 


A child’s laugh is the sweetest thing on 
earth, and my little boy’s voice is like 


music. He dances in the middle of the 
floor to the song, and at ‘one, two, three, 
four,” whirls about like a tiny dervish. 
How little Henry knows what he misses ! 





THE 


In me? Well, that is not for me to say ; 
but in the joy of fatherhood and in his 
little growing child. 

Jack Faverhill said, ‘There are times 
when I love the child and hate him—the 
last because he is Dagget’s, the first 
because he is yours,” 


OXFORD, August 5, 1905. 

Although Henry married me so young, 
many men loved me before he came, and 
Jack Faverhill loves me more than any 
one has ever loved me yet. Every act 
shows his feelings, and yet his loyalty has 
until now kept him silent. I have known 
it all winter, and it’s all Henry’s fault. 
His confidence in us both could come 
from nothing but indifference ; he doesn’t 
care, and I am trying myself. I have 
written Henry several times, of course, 
and I tell him of Jack’s visits—of his 
kindness. I am _ lonely—inexpressibly 
lonely. If Henry isn’t man enough to 
know how dangerous solitude is for an 
unhappy woman, he isn’t lover enough to 
care, ... he will have to learn to be, 
or I cannot bear the life he asks me to 
lead another month, another week— 
scarcely another day. 


OXFORD, August 10, 1905. 
Jack has taken to coming entirely in 
the evenings. He rides over in the after- 
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noons and stops to say how-do-you-do, or 
fetches me some books or flowers. But 
every night after dinner he comes early 
and stays until I send him home. 

He sees how absorbed I am in my 
husband, and this, I now believe, is the 
sole reason that keeps him silent. His 
loyalty could not, for he seems to dislike 
Henry, and never speaks of him in any 
way. We talk of all manner of things, 
and I try not to let silences fall, because 
I am afraid of them now. 


OXFORD, August 13, 1905. 
If Jack tells me that he loves me, I 
can, of course, never see him again any 
more. He knows this, too, but he 
surrounds me with his devotion, and if he 
could prevent it I would never be desolate 
again. 


OXFORD, August 14, 1905. 

So far my conscience has not troubled 
me. I have been, so I have argued, 
taking no man’s goods in having so much 
of Jack Faverhill’s care and society. But 
to-day I have heard that his wife is very ill. 
I told him that he was neglecting his wife. 

‘“Other men don’t scruple to neglect 
theirs,” he replied, “and, at least, my wife 
is unconscious of my delinquencies.” 

I shall not see him to-night when he 
comes, 


(To be continued. ) 


ONE SUNSET. 


E had no hope that this would be the end; 
An hour before, gray mist was on the plain, 
Gray mist beyond, where shore and cloudland blend, 
And on the glooming hills a wraith of rain. 
Weary, at last, of hearing from afar 
The mind’s eternal warring with the sea, 
Day turned to face its certain destiny— 
Shadowless dusk and dark without a star. 


Then, rift on rift, a glory broke the sky: 
Out of the west, long colour-columns hurled, 
Scaled high heaven, and stormed, and overcame 


The outposts of the darkness. 


Suddenly 


The watching north took fire, and half the world 
Was compassed by an arc of shaken flame. 


NANNIE ByrpD TURNER. 
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THE WATER-LILY AND THE DRAGON-FLY. 


BY CARL EWALD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PATTEN WILSON. 
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HE river ran between green shrubs 

and trees. 

Along the banks stood tall, slender 
reeds and whispered to the wind. In the 
middle of the water floated the water-lily, 
with her white flower and her broad green 
leaves. 

Generally the water was very still. But 
when, as sometimes happened, the wind 
went for a trip across its sur- 
face, then the reeds rustled 
and the water-lily’s flower 
dived right down under the 
water and her leaves flew 
up or to either side, so that 
the thick green stalks, which 
came all the way from the 
bottom, could hardly hold 
them. 

All day long, a dragon- 
fly grub crept up and down 
the water-lily’s stem. 

“ Heaven defend us,” said 
the grub, looking up at the 
flower,“ but how slowit must 
feel to be a water-lily !” 

“You speak according 
to your lights,” replied the 
water-lily, “It is just the 
very pleasantest thing in 
the world.” 

“Well, I can’t understand 
that,” said the grub, “I 
should always want to be 
tearing myself free and fly- 
ing round like a great, splen- 
did dragon-fly.” 

“Tut!” said the water- 
lily. “A fine amusement 
that would be! No, to lie 
peacefully on the water and 
dream ; and to bask in the 
sun ; and now and again to 
rock upon the waves: there 
is some sense in that,” 

The grub waited a little, 
and reflected. 

“TI have higher aspira- 
tions,” she said. “If I could have my way, 
I should be a dragon-fly. I should skim 
over the water on great stiff wings, kiss 
your white flower, rest for a moment on 
your leaves and then fly on again.” 
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“All day long a dragon-fly grub 
crept up and down the water-lily’s 
stem.” 


“You are ambitious,” said; the water-lily, 
“and that is stupid. Wise people know 
when they are well off. May I make so free 
as to ask what you would propose to do to 
turn into a dragon-fly ? You don’t look as if 
you were made for one. In any case, you 
must mind that you grow up a little prettier ; 
you’re very grey and ugly now.” 

“Yes, that’s just the pity of it,” said the 
grub, a little dispirited. “I myself don’t 
know how it is to happen ; but I hope that it 
will, That’s why I crawl 
around down here and eat 
all the little insects I can 
catch.” 

“Ah, so you think you 
can eat yourself into some- 
thing big !” said the water- 
lily, and laughed. “ That 
would be an amusing way of 
improving one’s condition,” 

“Yes, but I believe it’s 
the right way for me !” cried 
the dragon-fly grub eagerly. 
“T shall eat all day, till 1 am 
stout and fat; and _ then, 
one fine morning, I hope all 
my fat will turn into wings, 
with gold on them, and all 
the rest that a real dragon- 
fly wants.” 

The water-lily shook her 
wise white head. “Let 
those foolish thoughts be,” 
she said, “and learn to be 
contented with your lot. 
You can now move about in 
peace and quiet among my 
leaves and creep up and 
down my stalk as much as 
ever you like. You have 
plenty of food, and no cares 
nor worries ; what more can 
you want ?” 

“You have a low nature,” 
answered the grub, “and 
therefore you have no sense 
of higher things. I want 
to be a dragon-fly for all 
that !” 

And then she crept right down to the 
bottom to catch more insects and eat herself 
fatter than ever. 

The water-lily lay quietly on the water 
and thought things over. “I can’t under- 
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stand animals !” she said to herself. “ They 
move about from morning to night, hunt one 
another and eat one another and never 
know peace. We flowers are more sensible. 
We grow up calmly 
and placidly, side by 
side, bask in the sun 
and bathe in the rain, 
and take everything 
as it comes. And | 
am the luckiest of 
them all. How often 
have I not floated 
contentedly here on 
the water, while the 
other flowers were 
suffering from the 
drought on land! 
The flowers have the 
happier lot, but that, 
I daresay, is beyond 
the understanding of 
those stupid animals !” 


Ve 


When the sun set 
in the evening, the 
dragon-fly grub lay 
silently on the stalk 
with her legs drawn 
up under her. She 
had eaten a heap of 
insects, and was so fat 
that she felt as though 
she would burst. And 
yet she was not really 
glad. She pondered 
on what the water-lily 
had said, and could 


not sleep all night for “The dragon-fly came flying up.” 


restless thinking. 

And all that reflecting made her head ache, 
for it was a labour to which she was not 
used. Also, she felt pains in her back and 
chest. It was as though she were going 
to be pulled to pieces and die upon the 
spot. 

When morning began to break, she could 
bear it no longer. “I don’t know what it 
is,” she cried in despair, “I am in such 
pain and torment that I can’t think what is 
to become of me. Perhaps the water-lily is 
right, and I shall never be more than a poor, 
wretched grub. But that is too terrible to 
think of ! I should so love to be a dragon- 
fly, and flit about in the sun. Oh, my 
back ! —my back! I believe I am dying !” 

Again she felt as if her back was bursting, 
and she screamed for pain. At the same 
moment the reeds on the river-bank began 
to rustle. 

“That is the morning wind,” thought the 
grub. “At least, I want to see the sun once 
more before I die,” 

And with a great effort she crawled to 
One of the leaves of the water-lily, stretched 
out her legs, and prepared for death. 
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But when the sun stood red and round 
in the east, suddenly there came an opening 
right in the middle of the grub’s_ back, 
accompanied by a frightful itching. Oh, 
the pain of it, the 
anguish! It was an 
endless agony. 

Almost swooning, 
she closed her eyes ; 
but the torture and 
the itching grew no 
less. And then, sud- 
denly, she felt that 
the pain was gone; 
and when she opened 
her eyes, she was 
hovering through the 
air on stiff, glittering 
wings, a brilliant 
dragon-fly ! 

Down on the leaf 
of the water-lily lay 
the ugly grey husk 
which she had worn 
as a grub. 

“Hurrah!” cried 
the new dragon-fly. 
“Now my _ fondest 
wish is satisfied.” 

And she flew 
through the air so 
swiftly, as though she 
meant to fly to the end 
of the earth. 

“The hussy has had 
her way after all!” 
thought the water-lily. 
“ Now we shall see if 
she is more contented 
than before.” 


III. 

Two days after, the dragon-fly came flying 
up, and settled on the flower of the water- 
lily. 

“ Oh, good-morning !” said the water-lily. 
“So you’ve come at last. I was really think- 
ing that you had grown too grand to know 
your old friends.” 

** Good-morning !” said the dragon-fly. 
“Where shall I lay my eggs ?” 

“Oh, you'll find a place somewhere !” 
replied the flower. “Sit down first, and tell 
me if you are happier now than when you 
were an ugly little grub, crawling up and 
down my stalk.” 

“Where can I lay my eggs?— oh! wherever 
can I lay my eggs?” cried the dragon-fly, 
and flew buzzing from place to place, laying 
one here and another there, and at last 
sat down, tired and exhausted, on one of the 
leaves. 

“ Well?” said the water-lily. 

“Oh, I was much better off then !—much 
better !” sighed the dragon-fly. “ The sun- 
shine is glorious, that’s true, and it is a sheer 
delight to fly over the water; but I never 
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have time to enjoy it. I’m so awfully busy, 
you know. In the old days I had nothing 
to think of ; but now I have to fly about 
all day long to lay these sillyeggs. I haven’t 
a moment to myself, and have hardly time to 
Ag 

“What did I 

tell you?” cried 

the water-lily 

triumphantly. 

“Didn't I pro- 

phesy that your 

happiness would 

be no greater ?” 

“ Good-bye !” 
said the dragon- 
fly with a sigh. 
“T have no time 
to listen to your 
sarcasm. I must 
go and lay more 
eggs.” 

But just as 
she was about to 
fly away, the 
starling came. 
“What a dear 
little dragon-fly |” 
he said. “She'll 
be a dainty tit-bit 
for my young- 
sters !” 

Whizz ! He 
caught the 
dragon-fly by 
the waist with his beak and flew away with 
her. 

“What a shame!” cried the water-lily, 
shaking her leaves with horror, “ Those 


c 


**What a dear little water-lily ! poor 
” 
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What extra- 
I must say I 


animals !—those animals! 
ordinary creatures they are ! 
prefer my own quiet life. I hurt nobody, 
and no one injures me. 1am so hap——” 
She got no farther, for at that moment a 
boat glided close 
past her. 

“What a dear 
little water-lily !” 
cried Ellen, who 
was sitting in 
the beat.  ‘“[ 
must have it !” 

She bent over 
the gunwale, and 
tore the flower 
away. When 
they returned 
home, she put it 
into a glass of 
water, where it 
stood for three 
days among a 
lot of other 
flowers. 

“T don’t know 
what to think,” 
said the water- 
lily, on the morn- 
ing of the fourth 
day. “I have 
not fared a whit 
better than that 

ie dragon- 
fly. 
“The flowers are faded,” said Ellen, and 
threw them out of the window. 
And there lay the water-lily, with her fair 
white petals on the dirty ground. 


“BREAKING AND ENTERING.” 


BY A. 5S. M. 


HERE’S no call for to show a light.” 
“But it’s black as pitch, I can’t 
even see you.” 

“Well, no more can’t no others, then. 
That’s where we’re in luck, Caution’s my 
motto.” 

“ You know best.” 

“Ah, you're right! Leave it to me. 
Found that juttin’-out stone in the wall yet? 
Feel along a bit more to the right.” 

“ No—yes, now I have—smooth, and sharp 
at the end?” 

“ That’s the ticket. Let me feel. 
are you? Talk about dark !” 

“Here. I’m_ stretching out my 
That’s right. Let me have your 
There, is that the place?” 

“That’s it. Straight above there’s no 
glass. I knocked it away smooth. Up 


Where 


arm. 
hand. 
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Crook up your left leg, and 
All right ?” 


you go, my son. 
set the foot on my hand. 

“ All right.” 

“Strike me, you're all of a tremble! 
What’s up with you?” 

“Vm cold, that’s all.” 

“ Not funkin’ ?” 

“Funking! I shouldn’t have come if I 
was frightened. I’m soaked to the skin. 
I’ve been waiting here two hours for you.” 

“ Ah well! you don’t back out now, whether 
or no. Stretch your arms straight up above 
your head, hands flat against the wall.” 

“Go on!—go on! Ican’t stand on one 
leg all night.” 

“ When I say ‘lift,’ spring, and catch when 
you feel the top. Ready?” 

“Go on.” 


“ Lift "eg 
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“ All right.” 

“You'd best drop your legs over the other 
side and lay on your chest, then you won’t 
overbalance when you pull me.” 

“ Pve lowered the belt.” 

“ve got it. Wait while I gets my foot 
up on this stone. Mow/... 1 ain't ’arf 
out of breath with that. Wait while I have 
adrop. ’Ave a pull?” 

af No.” 

“Best not p’raps—for novices. 
we've to get down.” 

“Ts it high ?” 

“Ten foot and all. Flower bed, though— 
nice an’easy. Come on, all together! ... 
Cover up these perishin’ footmarks. They 
always has ’em up against you.” 

“They'll see them everywhere after a soft 
night like this.” 

“No sense in giving ’em a mark in soft 
mould for all that. An’ my boots won’t fit, 
anyway.” 

“Why not?” 

“Cause I always wears boots too big 
on these little picnics an’ then loses ’em. 
Good as a alibi, sometimes.” 

“You might have told me.” 

“Well, you know now, don’t you?.. 
Done yours? Give me your hand ; through 
a shrubbery we’ve got to go... . We’re on 
the edge of the lawn now. House lays 
straight across there, where you feel my arm 
pointing. We'll set by for a bit—early yet.” 

“ How long ?” 

“Till four strikes. Four’s my lucky hour. 
Never been laid cver a four o'clock job.” 

“You've been—laid, often ?” 

“So often, mate, that it ain’t worth my 
while to be laid again. And I shan’t be, 
neither.” 

“But how i 

“Ah, there’s ways !” 

“Tell me what you mean?” 

“There goes the clock. Now for it.” 

“The rain’s stopping.” 

“Ah! we'll have a bit of a moon ina 
minute. There it is, quicker’n I thought. 
Now you can see a bit.” 

“A little.” 

“Tere’s the gravel path. 
of the ’ouse we want. 
border.” 

“Ned—I'll have some of that brandy.” 

“Ah, blight you! what’s the matter with 
you?” 

“ Nothing—I’m cold.” 

“You was cold just now, but wouldn't 
drink.” 

“I’m colder, you fool. 
think ?” 

“I think you're frightened. Ye’re not 
going to lay off now, so I tell you.” 

s Who wants to? Give me the flask.” 

Drink it all. You want it. You cry off 
now, me fine young feller, and it will be the 
worse for you. You're in with me, an’ you 
don’t get out till J says go,” 


Now 


The other side 
Follow me along the 


What do you 
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“ There’s your flask.” 

“Keep it. Give me over the big jemmy. 
... ’Ere’s the window. Unlace your 
boots while I slip back the catch. .. . No 
one heard that click, reckon. Push gently, 
. . . You can get through now.” 

“ Go first, Ned.” 

“Likely ! Slip your boots and squeeze 
through. You can raise it quieter from 
inside.” 

“ Go first, Ned.” 

“Curse yer, do as I bid! 
through that? You can feel it’s stuck, It'll 
fair shout if we force it. Take this bit 
of soap, and grease against the cords. 
Lively !. . . Are you in safe ?” 

“ All right.” 

“Press up then—careful. ... Give me 
your hand. . . . Ah, now we’re in the ’appy 
?ome! What’s that?” 

“ The lantern.” 

“Slide the shutter. . .. Wait while the 
match burns up. . . . That’s fixed it... 
Follow. . . . Dining-room, this is. . . . See 
those curtains are drawn close.” 

“They are.” . 

“You can use a candle. All them cups 
on the sideboard, and the small bowls. Not 
the big ones. Take that wadding out from 
the bag, and put a lump across each 
con”. |. 

* Ned !” 

~ vant” 

“Where are you going ?” 

“Straight across opposite. 
Safe’s in there.” 

“ Wait till I come, Ned.” 

“You fool, what are you afraid of ?” 

“You swore you'd not leave me !” 

“Tm only across the hall. My life, you’re 
a baby, if ever I saw one!” 

“Go on, then, if you must.” 


’Ow can I get 


Billiard- room. 


“ T’ve cleared that sideboard ?” 
“Wait a bit then !” 
“ Are you through yet ? ” 


“ Precious near. 
safe is—-like 
bit 0’ soap?” 

“Do you want it?” 

“Rub a drop on this bit here. That’s 
right... . Now then. . . . That’s got ’er. 
Oping the door and walk in! . . . "Ullo !— 
’ullo !—ullo ! What d’yer think of that lot ? 
Lummy ! this ain’t ’arf a haul, this aint. 
Feel the weight o’ that. Talk about gold 
bricks. Fetch oping that other bag. What 
the / What’s up with yer?” 

“ Ned!” 

“Leave go my arm, yer blamed fool.” 

“ Listen !” 

“ There’s nothing.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, listen !” 

“Ah! ... there’s some one moving !” 

“Coming downstairs ! Look, a light!” 

“Stop still!—stop still or I'll strangle 
yer!” 


This is an easy one, this 
cuttin’ cheese. Where’s that 
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“Tet me go, Ned !” 

“Stop still! Listen! ... There’s only 
one. Come over here behind the door,... 
Coming straight for us. . . . Stand away !” 

“You've got your arm raised. ... Ned !— 
Ned ! that jemmy ! what...’ 

a. ee 

“Oh God, what have you done! 
girl! You've killed her !” 

“ Quick !—quick ! Here 
This way!” 


It’s a 


they come! 


“It’s murder !—it’s murder !” 
“Lock that door! Did they see you?” 
“Tt’s murder !—murder !” 
“Pick up your boots. Straight back the 
way we came.” 
“Look! They’re 
house !” 


coming round the 
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“ Left !—to the left !” 

“ They’ve seen us !” 

“Come on! —come on !” 

“It’s murder !—murder !” 

“°Fre’s the wall, Through here. Quick! 
Give me a leg! ... Curse it ... again... 
My life, we’re trapped . . . again,” 

“Let me go first. I'll pull you.” 

“One more go. Now! Jzft/ 
1m !” 

“Quick, lower your belt, Ned! Med /— 
Ned!” 

“ There’s the jemmy for yer.” 

“Ned !—Ned! Don’t leave a pal.” 

“ Good night! Good luck !” 


Got 


“Flere he is! Father! Bill! Here! 
Got you, you murderer !/—got you /” 


BowWvu Bvyw 


THE HABIT OF 


HIS habit Man has borrowed from 
Nature. She is the Great Exaggerator. 
In her hands an acorn becomes a 
forest, a grain of corn becomes a field of 
wheat. Man does his best. But his best is 
only second-rate. He can make the grain 
of wheat a cottage loaf, then pass it on toa 
friend who will call it a baker’s stock, and 
eventually it will get into the hands of the 
newspapers and become a Food Supply. 

This is pretty fair, but it lacks variety. 
We started with corn and finished up with 
flour. Give it to Nature, and in a year or 
two we shall have a ton of wheat, a rick 
of straw, and a feed for the pigs. Even 
American journalism would not have thought 
of the straw. 

The whole is greater than the part. Man’s 
imagination is only a splinter from Nature’s 
bounteous store (mixed metaphor — eh, 
what !). All his life man has sat still and 
watched everything around him grow. By 
the time he has become an Oldest Inhabitant 
his heart is filled with a great envy, because 
he does not know how it is all done. The 
flower in the field, the tree in the wood, the 
pig in the sty, the pea in the pod—all be- 
come grossly exaggerated, while 47s works 
crack and chip and continually want new 
varnish. So the Oldest Inhabitant is sad, 

In the midst of this fit of depression a 
stranger who is pottering around after “ Local 
Landmarks ” and “ Pars about People ” asks 
him his age, and the age at which his father 
died, and his grandfathers record too. 
“Well, sir, I been’t quite certain, but I “Anh 
feyther were a hundered and twenty-foive. 

But he may a’ been a year or two 
more.” Then the Oldest Inhabitant feels 
that he can look Nature in the face once 
more, whilst the Old Lady, peeping in at the 
window, stops to give him a word or two 


EXAGGERATION. 


of encouragement: “Pretty fair, my son. 
Better luck next time. You needn't be so 
careful about the day of the month, though. 
Posterity expects good value for money in 
its history beoks. Remember Methuselah !” 

And at the word Methuselah the Oldest 
Inhabitant is sad once more. ‘The competi- 
tion of sixty centuries is too keen for an old 
man stricken in years. 

Truth is a modern invention. The tele- 
graph and the camera brought it about. 
The telegraph, as every one knows, cannot 
lie. (The camera is, at times, more suc- 
cessful.) If the news that a torpedo-boat 
has a weak spot in her funnel is put into one 
end of a three-thousand-mile cable it emerges 
intact at the other. Even if there is a 
leakage in the current, only the truth leaks 
out. But once the torpedo-boat funnel is 
snapped up by the early editions it becomes a 
“Shipping Disaster” directly. Later on it 
is a “ Blow at our Naval Supremacy.” When 
the City Editor hears of it, it becomes a 
“Panic on the Stock Exchange.” Then 
more truth emerges from the telegraph wire, 
and—hey, presto !—it is only a torpedo-boat 
funnel after all. For the telegraph wire is 
at present a moral wire. One of these days 
it will yield to temptation as the camera has 
done. Then life will be worth living once 
more. The modern historian will find trade 
so brisk that he will agitate for an eight 
hours’ day. For a cable three thousand 
miles long should be a fair match for even a 
special edition. 

But won’t the dear people who wish to 
tamper with human nature have a fierce 
time when the electric current breaks out? 
For man will pat himself on the back and 
let himself go without fear of being contra- 
dicted. He may even offer Nature a hint 
or two. In addition to the usual “Give 
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Truth a Front Seat” societies, there will 
also be an Association for Converting the 
Marconi System, and another for Propagat- 
ing Truth among the Minor Electric Waves, 
and a Cable Reform League.  l’erhaps 
a Telegraph Missionary Society. Who 
knows? 

Scientists who have gone into the matter 
with a ten-inch rule and a Government grant 
will tell you that when one end of a nerve is 
touched, each bit of nerve passes the shock 
along—with a bitto spare. This is Nature’s 
way. Man’s is a second-rate imitation, 
which answered very well until the telegraph 
was invented, Inthe good old days, Rufus 
the Spot-barred would inform John the 
Meek of the weight of his youngest baby. 
If Rufus were truth-loving he would only 
add on the three pounds which he calcu- 
lated his offspring would gain before every- 
body in the village heard of it. John the 
Meek would not spoil a good story for the 
sake of a couple of pounds. Whilst Simon 
the Horny of Hand considered that if a 
child were a freak it should behave as such, 
and weigh at least half a stone more. In 
his anxiety to be accurate in dealing with the 
avoirdupois of one of Nature’s miscues, he 
gives it the necessary seven pounds. After 
that Rufus the Spot-Barred’s cottage is 
inundated with callers, and Master Rufus 
has to be stood upon the dresser so that 
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late comers shall be able to catch a glimpse 
of his mythical four-stone through the 
cottage window. And when One-Lunged 
Kit (who has been up to London /wice) tells 
Rufus Senior that with judicious feeding his 
baby might be converted into a valuable 
side-show asset, Rufus is the happiest man in 
the kingdom. 

This is as it should be, for exaggeration is 
Nature’s cure for dulness. But introduce 
Truth and the Telegraph, and throw in a 
local branch of the Statistical Society, and 
Rufus Junior is one and a quarter ounces 
above the normal. But the fat is not firm, 
so he will probably develop consumption at 
an early age. 

Does such news improve Rufus’s diges- 
tion? We think not. 

So don’t let the habit of exaggeration die 
out. Keep the pot a-boiling. Let us pre- 
serve Human Nature, even if we have to 
build a Museum to store itin. For Nature 
(the block) sows a handful of nuts. In time 
she expects an Epping Forest. Man (the 
chip) sows a few commonplace incidents and 
one adventure with a gun. In time his 
children will reap an ancestor with a full 
page of history tohis credit. Had the Tele- 
graph and the Camera been there when the 
gun went off, Posterity would have had to 
go without its History. Which would be 
rough on Posterity. 

V. S. THOMPSON. 


YESTERDAY. 


T was yesterday that we chanced to meet, 
And you smiled on me with your smile so sweet ; 
I asked for a kiss, but you said me nay : 
’Twas yesterday. 


But yesterday is a story old, 
And to-day a different tale is told ; 
I asked you again in the selfsame way— 
’Twas “yes” to-day ! 
LAWRENCE HANRAY. 


TRIOLET. 


OU sat by your window to-day 
And I caught just a glance from your eyes ; 
Did you guess I might wander that way, 
That you sat by your window to-day? 
“°Twas the merest mischance,” you will say ; 
Yet I mingle some thanks with my sighs, 
That you sat by your window to-day, 
And I caught just a glance from your eyes! 
H, GREENHAM. 
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BY T. N. WEGUELIN. 


Y the edge of the river, in a ruined 
temple half overgrown with creepers, 
and in the shade of the tall palm trees, a 
woman kneels and prays. All around is 
still—the only noise to be heard is! the 
cry of a gay band of parrots as they dash 
across the sky, and the rhythmic thump, 
thump, thump of the big stern-wheeler cargo- 
boat as it creeps cautiously down through 
the shallows of the Irawaddy, with the oc- 
casional cry of the pilot standing on the high 
bridge. 

All these sounds come to her as from a 
great distance, for in her ears rings ever the 
pettish cry of the baby she carries. Her 
child is ill, and the cld medicine-man in the 
village has told her that the deathly swamp 
fever has caught the little mite in its cruel 
arms. None know her sorrow, and all alone 
she has come to the temple to pray to the 
ruined statue of Bhudda, who sits surrounded 
with weeds and long sharp grass that seems 
to bar all approach. . As the woman pauses 
for a moment in her prayer and looks up 
at the great gaunt image, a gaily-coloured 
lizard creeps from its hole, and, climbing 
up the god’s face, settles to sleep on the 
head—like some Egyptian jewel in a kingly 
crown, 

Bending down to the baby lying in a silk 
cloth, she kisses it again and again, but the 
little one is restless to-day and will not be 
comforted. Picking it gently up in her arms, 
she carries it softly to and fro, crooning some 
childish folk-song into its ear. The baby 
looks up and plays for a while with its 
mother’s big brass earrings, but soon grows 
weary and falls to sleep with a little fat sob. 
Casting herself down before the image, the 
mother prays as she has never prayed before. 
One-half or more of the maize crop that 
grows behind her house shall be his if only 
he will put new life into her tiny babe. Many 
coloured baskets, gaudy lacquer-boxes and 
bead necklaces will she bring. But the god 
sits silently staring out across the grey, still 
waters of the river. The lizard has crawled 
away from its sunny spot, and a cold damp 
wind lias sprung up. 


Night has fallen on the palm grove, and 
the clear moon shines down on the figure of 
the woman. She is alone now in front of the 
god, for, crawling on her hands and knees 
through the nettles and stinging grass, she 
has placed her precious burden on the lap of 
the figure to whom she prays. The baby is 





sleeping quietly now, and its brown arm has 
slipped down and just touches a bunch of 
moon-flowers that grows close to its hand. 
From the river comes the distant cry of 
some men as they pilot one of the huge log 
rafts down the stream, and every now and 
again the search-light from the anchored 
steamer flits through the grove and liglits 
up for a brief second the anxious and tired 
face of the girl who sits patiently waiting. A 
grey squirrel intent on a foraging expedition 
scampers out from the grove close to her, 
and, waiting for a moment in fear, decides 
that no harm can come to it, and, squatting 
down, gnaws ata brown nut held between 
its paws. All the world is quiet now—every 
sound is hushed. As the woman prays, a 
moonbeam pierces through the thick leaves 
of a palm tree and lights on the moon- 
flowers. In joy, the mother gazes at the 
sight, and, as she looks, the petals of the 
flowers fall slowly apart and, kissed by the 
moon’s beams, open out in their full glory. 
The child’s hand closes lovingly in its sleep 
round the blossoms, and with a choking cry 
it turns towards its mother, Frantically she 
pushes her way through the weeds and grass, 
and, as she reaches her babe, the moon 
shines out anew and falls across its dead 
face. 

Softly and very carefully the mother plucks 
the flowers still held tightly in that tiny grasp, 
and as she makes her way, sorrow-laden, 
down through the whispering grove, she 
holds out the flowers to the clear moon and, 
kissing them again and again and wetting 
them with her tears, comes at last to the 
water’s edge. The moon’s light is darkened 
now by a cloud, and under a large tree close 
to the lapping water the mother lays her 
burden down. Then with busy care she 
plucks wild creepers from off the trees, and 
going back a little into the glade she gathers 
great bunches of clematis and wild rose. 
Laden with these she returns to the river, 
and with many a tear covers up her child 
with a pall of sweet-smelling flowers, The 
moon-flowers are closed now andall withered ; 
gathering them up she places them tenderly 
on the baby’s breast. Then, gazing for a 
moment on this little heap of colour, she puts 
off from land in her bark canoe. 

Only once does she look back when she 
reaches mid stream, and then she cannot see 
that the moon has touched its flowers again, 
and that they are slowly opening out and 
covering her child with a sweet-smelling veil 
of dazzling white. 
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It is, in fact, 
a moment in 
the year when 
the Society 
woman is sup- 
posed to wear 
heroldclothes 
and rest. Her 
old clothes 
mean, of 
course, those 
which date 
back a month 
or two; and 
rest, that for- 
gotten art, 
means — rush- 
ing about in 
motor-cars, 
entertaining 
large country 
house-parties, 
organising 
fétes, and 
playing bridge 
more than is 
good for one. 
Times have 
changed in 
France as 
elsewhere, 
and the dig- 
nified, spirit- 
uelle lady of 
olden — times 
has given, or 
is giving way 
toquitea 
different type 
of woman. 
To a_ great 





THE MODERN FRENCHWOMAN. 


HE Parisians are still away from 
their beloved city, and in the work- 
shops of the great dressmakers 

only rumours are to be heard of what is 
to be worn in the fast approaching autumn, 
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A dinner gown, Redfern’s. 
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extent the American girl is responsible 
for this, for when she came to France and 
all doors were opened before her, the 
Jeunesse dorée flung itself at her feet so 
openly that the daughters of the Old 


World were 
bound to do 
something or 
lose their 
power to 
please. Not 
without a 
struggle they 
set out to 
follow the 
winged flights 
of the fair in- 
truders, and 
in spite of 
Dame Tradi- 
tion dragging 
at their heels, 
they have 
made marked 
progress with- 
in the last few 
years. The 
resultis rather 
bewildering, 
however, and 
one pities 
their mothers 
who watch 
them with 
anything but 
quiet minds 
as they take 
to sport, in- 
troduce Eng- 
lish slang 
words into 
their elegant 
language, and 
even talk of 
women’s 
rignt¢. 
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Rarely, however, does their inherent tact 
allow them to pass a certain point in what 
a woman may do. Particularly in their 
dealings with their husbands is this to be 
remarked. Few Frenchwomen exist who 
will not excuse a little masculine peccadillo, 
and most of them know how to take their 
revenge without the interference of any 
outsider. 
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hockey, also, the Frenchwoman maintains 
her elegance without being unpractical ; 
indeed, where footgear is concerned she 
is often more sensible than the Anglo- 
Saxon, whose horror of large feet makes 
her suffer pointed toes and high heels, 
when the Frenchwoman will boldly wear 
flat heels and rounded toes, so that the 

balance of 





In dress, 
also, they 
still hold un- 
disputed 
sway, never 
allowing the 
Anglo- 
Saxon influ- 
Seace to 
dominate 
the subtle 
feminine 
c hoa tm 
which their 
toilette al- 
ways sug- 
g ests., 
Rather, 
when they 
have a ten- 
nis frock, a 
golf cos- 
tume, or a 
practical 
rain-cloak, 
they turn it 
into an éd- 
tion de luxe, 
so that it 
is not at all 
like the 
original gar- 
ment. At 
the Ile de 
Puteaux, 
where the 
tennisis first 
class, I have 








her body 
may be true, 
It is this 
practical 
strain in 
their char- 
acters which 
saves the 
Parisiennes 
from the 
nervous 
breakdowns 
to which 
American 
women in 
particular 
are liable. 
They are 
restless and 
subject to 
crises des 
nerfs, but 
they are 
much more 
self-re- 
strained 
than they 
appear to 
be, and 
know quite 
well when 
to put on 
the breaks. 
This _practi- 
cality shows 
itself in 
every detail 
of their 








often no- 
ticed the 
women’s 
short, well-hung skirts standing out from 
the ankles over befrilled petticoats, and 
compared them favourably with the limply 
hanging skirt of the English girl, who 
would doubtless think the frills unsports- 
manlike. I believe she is mistaken, 
though, for it is much easier to run when 
one’s skirts sit well away from one’s legs 
than when they cling. In golf and 
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A cloak, Redfern’s. 


lives, and 
makes them 
in many 
families the stronger half. No French- 
woman’s house has a grand drawing-room 
and an empty linen chest ; neither does 
her wardrobe show a lot of fine gowns and 
a poor stock of underlinen. Our three 
illustrations indicate very fairly the taste 
of the well-bred Frenchwoman in dress : 
quiet, distinguished, and never outré. The 
black dinner gown and the handsome 
Continued on Supplement, page 4 
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Che Best Musical Investment offered to-day is 


The Pianola Piano 


AN interesting proof of the great musical value of the 
Pianola Piano is afforded by a study of the music chosen 
by our customers. The class of music selected from 
our immense library catalogue steadily improves. 


The owner of a PIANOLA PIANO may begin by playing 
music such as musical comedies, cake walks, ete., but 
in rendering these he discovers how great a control he 
exercises, and the more he realizes his command over 
the piano, the greater becomes his desire for the best 
music,—for the master works of the great composers. 


With the Metrostyle he virtually takes lessons under 
the greatest masters, for the most famous musicians 
have provided interpretations which can be reproduced 
at any time by the performer. Thus he plays a Chopin 
Nocturne under the direction of Paderewski, i.e. as 
Paderewski has actually played it, and at once sees how 
difficult compositions ought to be rendered. 


You are invited to call, or write for catalogue A.B. 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
ZEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6:7, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
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outrageous garments 
we read of as being 
the latest Parisian 
models are only worn 
by the  demi-mon- 
daines and _ those 
artists whose _profes- 
sion necessitates a 
certain eccentricity 
in dress. Everything 
about her is of the 
finest; and if she 
spends a good deal 
of time in the care 
of her wardrobe and 
a good deal of money 
at the cleaner’s, one 
must allow that the 
result is good. 

Not only on her 
clothes either does 
the  T'renchwoman 
bestow the most 
minute care, but on 
her personal toilette 
also. We hear a 
great deal of the cold 
baths and vigorous 
rubbings of the Eng- 
lish and American 
woman, but I doubt 
whether they are so 
really effective as the 
less noisy and more 
thorough ablutions of 
the Frenchwoman. 
Her dressing - room 
shows a most alarm- 
ing number of 
essences, creams, 
lotions and powders, 
and the casual ob- 
server might be ex- 
cused for saying that 
she achieves _ her 
complexion solely by 








Photo by Reutlinger. 
Carriage cloak, Redfern's 


evening cloak are classics to which she 
remains faithful, and the afternoon carriage 
cloak of velvet and fur with a simple toque 
is also a favourite costume for the woman 
who can afford it. In all she wears she 
exercises a marked restraint according to 
her social position, and in this proves 
herself a great artist as well as a wise 
woman. ‘The real French lady leaves all 


Fashion’s vagaries to her inferiors, and the 





artificial means. But 
this is not the case 
with the real French 
lady. She powders and sometimes puts 
on a touch of rouge, but before 
doing this she cleanses her skin with 
waters as carefully prepared as any 
used by our great-grandmothers from 
their own still-rooms. Then too, she 
is careful never to use any but the 
very best products, so that her skin 
does not suffer from the touch of art 
she thinks Nature needs. The only 
Continued on Supplement, page 6 
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VICTIMS OF 


STOMACH DISORDERS 
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MOTHER 





EIGELS SYRU 


A PURELY VEGETABLE 





action in sluggish Livers and Kidneys: cleanses the 
Blood, restores health and vigour to the disordered 


system ; assists digestion. 





Syrup cured me.” 


RELI EF AND CURE IN 
‘ 
REMEDY 
It tones and strengthens the Stomach: stimulates 


“T have had as many as three bilious attacks in a fortnight. 
and dizziness, ending in vomiting. I used to heave till I could hardly stand. Mother Seigel’s 
Mr. Herbert Shipley, Scawcett Farm, by Doncaster. 
The 2/6 bottle containes three times as much as the I/I'3 size. 





They came on with headache 


January 3rd. 1907. 














For Headache and 
Weariness 


bathe your brows 
with a few drops 
of the 


‘4711’ 


EAU DE COLOGNE 


(Blue and Gold Label). 



















EQemewn bres wu, . +e 
CAUTION, —Cheap, impure Eau de Colognes injure 

the skin. Do not ask for a bottle of Cologne, ask 

for the It is absolutely guaranteed 


pure” ONG 
SOLD EVERYWHERE FROM 1/- TO 15/- PER BOTTLE. 
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THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


Cotton. Silk. Cotton Silk 
Plain. Plain. Frilled. Frilled. 
No. No. No No. 
Maid’s Size... 4,10d. S4,1/3 ~ _ 
Lady’s Size... 6, 1/1 S6,1/7 45, 1/- 10, 1/6 
” 99 «56, 1/8 46, 2/6 75,1/6 40, 2/6 
Lady’s Size | 
With Shaped } 7, 1/64 S7,2/6 43, 1/11 12, 3/6 
Band. J 


By Post rd. per pair extra. 


Tf unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 
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fault one can find with such care is 
that it takes a great deal of time and 
a great deal of money, and therefore tends 
to make women selfish. On the other 
hand, the result is extremely pleasant to 
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look upon, and the duty of being beautiful 
is one which should not be neglected in 
a world where there are countless duties 
and countless women to discharge them 
accordingly as they are called. 


M. E. C. 
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LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 
BY GERTRUDE FORDE. 


T was a bleak November day, 
| When she and I first met ; 
She sat alone before the fire— 
Methinks I see her yet. 


Her gaze was fixed upon the coals, 
She hardly noticed me ; 

She seemed absorbed in some sweet trance 
Of tender reverie ! 


I noted, charmed, the wondrous grace 
Her sylph-like form exprest ; 


The silky hair, the 


lustrous eyes, 


The gently heaving breast. 


At length I spoke. 


She turned her head, 


But answered not a word ; 
And yet I felt some secret bond 


Between us 


Dear Heart ! 


mutely stirred. 


I stooped and placed my arm 


About her where she sat... . 
She neither screamed, nor boxed my ears : 


She was—a Persian cat! 











ope « 
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er Workmanship 
and Material of the 
“Gunn” Sectional Bookcase 
are Alike Fxcellent, yet it Costs 
No More than Inferior Makes, 
The Sections, which may be Pur- 
chased Separately, Fit with Perfect foee— Reet 
Accuracy. The 


“Gunn” 


Sectional Bookcase 


is fully Described and Illustrated in 

our Booklet No. 36. Sent Post Free 
on Request. 

Wm. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 

45, Paul-st., London, 
Te 


















IMPRO 
ASK FOR DETAILS AT ANY WILLIAMS Deport. 
Head Office, 57, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, 








BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 
"BEEF. 


For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 











THE BEST RESTORATIVE 
IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 





BATH OF 
BEAUTY 


He 





For Preserving, Purifying 
and Beautifying the Skin, 
Scalp, Hair,- and Hands. 


cura Soap combines delicate medicinal, emol- 
eet ive. antiseptic properties derived from 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest of sap- 
onaceous ingredients, and most refreshing of flower 
odors Depots: London, 27 Charterhouse 5q.; Paris, 
5 Rue de la Paix; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Syd- 
ney; India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Len- 
’ Ltd., Cape Town, ete.; Boston. | 
4 rug & Chem, Corp., Sole ‘ 
As Mailed Free, How to Preserve, Purify. and 
Beautify the Skin, Scalp, Hair, and 
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